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“ Let such teach others 
who themselves excel, 
And censure freely 
who have written well.” 
POPE 
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—less easy to earn the right to be listened to. 
Out of all the contemporary babel, how many voices 
are really expressing expert and considered 
judgments, lucidly and well ? All too few. So it’s 
hardly surprising that amongst people who are 
seriously concerned about the credentials of their 
weekly reading, so many should be turning to 
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Habits change 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading 
The Times usually lasts a lifetime. It begins at 
school or university and is proof against mere 
fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us 
who look for full and accurate news find it in 
The Times. We come to depend on The Times 
for a reliable account of the day’s events and 


the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there 


is no substitute for 
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‘WHEN SHRIMPS LEARN TO WHISTLE’ 
THOUGHTS AFTER GENEVA 


DENIS HEALEY 


HE spirit of Geneva is so intoxicating that it is almost bad form 

to investigate its diplomatic relevance. And indeed a change in the 

political atmosphere is a fact of great importance whatever its 
origin or purpose. But, though it is dangerous to dogmatize about a situa- 
tion in which there are so many variables, policy must depend upon some 
assumptions, and it is best that those assumptions be determined by a 
rational study of the evidence which is available. If we are to decide what 
changes we require to make in our own policy, we must first decide what 
has changed in Soviet policy, and why. 

What, in fact, has changed in Soviet foreign policy? Certainly the 
manner in which it is conducted. There is no longer the old indiscriminate 
abuse of all non-Communist governments. For the first time since the 
war the Russian press is reporting major policy statements by the Western 
leaders, even when these directly contradict Soviet orthodoxy. Human 
contact with the West is easier at both official and unofficial levels. Soviet 
representatives are showing much more flexibility in discussion, if not in 
negotiation—though, since the Summit meeting in July was purely for 
discussion, this distinction did not at first emerge. 

There have been changes too in Soviet policy on some specific, if mar- 
ginal, problems—the apology to Yugoslavia, the signing of the Austrian 
State Treaty, recognition of the Bonn Government, and the surrender of 
the Porkalla base to Finland. But the main aims of Soviet foreign policy, 
as defined by the Soviet leaders themselves, remain unchanged—to get 
Germany out cf NATO, to get NATO out of Europe, and to persuade the 
West to abolish all nuclear weapons while leaving ‘conventional’ forces in 
being. 

Russia has not reduced the military strength which supports her 
foreign policy. Despite the promised cut in manpower, overall military 
expenditure seems likely to increase—particularly expenditure on the air 
force and the navy. Moreover, the length of compulsory military service 
remains at between two and five years, according to category. The most 
obvious explanation of the manpower cut is that since the NATO Council 
announced its intention of using nuclear weapons in any major war, 
Russia’s excessive preponderance in military manpower has become a 
positive disadvantage. Russia therefore, like the Western Powers, is ad- 
justing the organization of her land armies to suit the conditions of nuclear 


war. 
I 
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Nor has there been any change in the doctrinal basis of the Soviet atti- 
tude to the outside world. Foreigners who have recently had talks with 
the new Soviet leaders—notably the Yugoslavs and the Germans—have 
been impressed by the exceptional rigidity of Kruschev and his colleagues 
on questions of Communist dogma. It is worth noting that despite the 
eclipse of Stalin as the fountain-head of Soviet orthodoxy in some fields, 
the official Soviet News Agency emphasized on 17 December 1954 that 
‘Stalin rendered a great service in providing a theoretical foundation for 
the foreign policy of the Soviet State’. Equally significant are Kruschev’s 
words to the East German delegation on 17 September 1955: 

‘We always tell the truth to our friends as well as to our enemies. We 
are in favour of a detente, but if anybody thinks that for this reason we 
shall forget about Marx, Engels, and ‘Lenin, he is mistaken. This will 


happen when shrimps learn to whistle. . . . We are for co-existence because 
there is in the world a capitalist and a socialist system, but we shall always 
adhere to the building of socialism. ... We don’t believe that war is 


necessary to that end. Peaceful competition will be sufficient’. 

Most important of all, Russia’s interests as a State in the present inter- 
national anarchy have changed no more through the death of Stalin than 
they did through the murder of Nicholas 11. Irrespective of individual per- 
sonalities or political doctrines, any government in Moscow today must 
face the opportunities and dangers presented by the post-war settlement 
which advanced the Russian frontier into the heart of Europe. Conversely, 
the peoples living on the Western fringe of the Eurasian continent have to 
face the pressure inevitably exerted by a Power which controls all the 
territory and resources between them and the Pacific. And though it is 
possible to imagine circumstances in which this confrontation would in- 
volve no greater dangers than that of the United States with Canada or 
Mexico, both the doctrinal and the traditional elements in Soviet foreign 
policy forbid such complacency in Europe at this time. 

In fact, all the evidence suggests that the current shift in Soviet policy 
towards the non-Communist world should be understood in the context of 
Communist doctrine as one of those periodical swings from indiscriminate 
hostility to co-existence which have been normal since the October Revolu- 
tion. So long as the non-Communist world maintains its solidarity, the 
Soviet leaders will agree to disagree with it, avoiding at one extreme the 
risk of war about their disagreement, but avoiding no less at»the other 
extreme any form of co-operation which assumes that the disagreement 
does not exist at all. In Stalin’s words: ‘The limits [of co-existence] are set 
by the opposite characters of the two systems between which there is 
opposition and conflict. Within the limits allowed by these two systems, 
but only within these limits, agreement is quite possible’. 

Soviet theory about co-existence maintains that by relaxing tension 
between the Communist and ‘Capitalist’ camps Russia will assist the 
fundamental conflicts of interest within the ‘Capitalist’ camp to disinte- 
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grate its temporary solidarity. This disintegration can be hastened by 
Soviet intervention within the ‘Capitalist’ camp to support one side or 
other in a specific quarrel—the offer of arms to Egypt is a good example— 
though such intervention must never involve Russia actively in any ‘inter- 
imperialist’ war which might result. Thus co-existence has two aspects. 
In dealing with the non-Communist world as a whole it means, as the word 
suggests, a negative abstention from conflict rather than constructive 
co-operation; but it implies equally a readiness to reach positive agree- 
ments with individual non-Communist countries in so far as these will 
further Soviet interests or create division in the non-Communist world as 
a whole. It is relevant to note that though none of the multi-lateral great 
Power conferences between Russia and the West have yet produced agreed 
changes in the status quo, Russia has changed her policy towards individual 
countries through direct bilateral negotiations with their governments. 

This interpretation of the shift in Soviet policy is strengthened by 
examination of the reasons for the shift. The fashionable theory, as 
expounded for example by Mr Harold Macmillan in his address to the 
Foreign Press Association on 22 September 1955, is that the ‘New Look’ in 
Soviet policy dates from, and is due to, the death of Stalin and the coming 
of the thermonuclear bomb. When the case for this attribution is studied, 
it is found to contain large elements of loose and even wishful thinking. 

It is comforting to believe that Soviet intransigence was due to the 
vagaries of a mad dictator, whose death in March 1953 transformed the 
international scene. But the facts contradict this theory at almost every 
point. Though in his last months of life Stalin seems to have exhibited 
paranoiac tendencies, particularly in the case of the ‘Doctors’ Plot’, it was 
Stalin himself who established co-existence as the new orthodoxy in his 
pamphlet of February 1952; and it was Stalin who in October 1952 called 
the first Congress of the CPSU(B) for thirteen years officially to launch the 
new line. Certainly Stalin’s successors exploited his death in order to 
emphasize the change of policy. But they have also taken pains to set the 
policy in the context of Stalinist orthodoxy as a normal shift to co- 
existence. And of course the previous period of co-existence, which lasted 
from 1935 to 1947, was as typically ‘Stalinist’ as the period of indiscriminate 
hostility from 1947 to 1952 to which the epithet is now exclusively applied. 
Indeed the ‘spirit of Geneva’ has not so far produced nearly so striking an 
improvement in Soviet manners towards the outside world as did the years 
when Litvinov and Maisky typified Soviet diplomacy. 

Internal factors may well have helped to shape the ‘New Look’. Russia 
needs time to stabilize a new pattern of leadership. Economic difficulties, 
particularly in agriculture and heavy industry, may argue for caution in 
foreign policy. China’s demand for arms and capital equipment may pose 
political as well as economic problems. 

It is certainly possible that Stalin’s death has produced important 
changes in the structure of Soviet politics. All the experts agree that self- 
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interest has impelled Stalin’s successors into a sort of Social Contract by 
which they seek to avoid a new personal terror through collective leader- 
ship. And there is some evidence that the Soviet intelligentsia as a whole 
is successfully demanding its share in this relaxation of internal tension— 
more intellectual freedom and perhaps, too, more contact with Western 
culture. But none of this has any necessary or simple impact on Soviet 
foreign policy. The previous period of co-existence coincided with the 
Great Purges. And even today Russia has not nearly so much cultural 
contact with the West as did Nazi Germany immediately before it launched 
the second world war. 

The argument that the thermonuclear stalemate has ended Russia’s 
readiness to run the risk of world war is even less convincing. In the first 
place Russia has at all times shown great reluctance to run any risk of being 
involved in a world war. The Korean aggression is the exception which 
proves the rule, since in this case Russia must have considered America’s 
announcement that Korea was not a vital strategic interest of the United 
States as giving her carte blanche to intervene without the risk of world war. 

On the other hand Soviet Russia has always been ready to use force or 
the threat of force in order to make local advances where this does not 
appear to involve a serious risk of world war. That is the true lesson of 
Korea. The question therefore is whether the impending thermonuclear 
stalemate has increased or reduced the risk of local aggression leading to 
world war. The answer is surely that if the use of the H-bomb means 
suicide for its user no less than his opponent, it is less likely to be used, 
not more. The value of the thermonuclear deterrent will diminish as 
Russia develops the ability to retaliate in kind. Moreover the discovery of 
the H-bomb is bound to increase the ease and speed with which Russia 
achieves equivalence in nuclear striking power. The West’s present advan- 
tage in quality of bombers and dispersal of bases means less when a single 
bomb dropped miles from its optimum target may still paralyse whole 
cities. 

In fact the United States has had the power to ‘saturate’ Russia by 
nuclear bombing since about 1949. That Russia has known this has been 
‘the Great Deterrent’. But even under conditions of United States nuclear 
monopoly Russia was able to dissuade America from using her nuclear 
power in a crisis like Korea by the implicit counter-threat to overrun 
Western Europe with the Red Army. And as NATO has painfully built up 
land forces to neutralise the Red Army’s military predominance in Europe 
Russia has acquired the power to destroy Western European cities with her 
own atomic weapons. Within ten years or less she may have the power to 
hold American cities too as hostages against thermonuclear retaliation. 
Thus as the thermonuclear stalemate becomes complete there is a danger 
that Russia will revert to a more aggressive policy, since local adventures 
will then involve less risk of world war than at any time since 1945. 

What then is the decisive reason for the shift in Soviet policy? Surely 
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the obvious fact that the old policy of indiscriminate hostility had ceased 
to pay—indeed was of positive benefit to the West in organizing its 
counter-measures. The sequence of events since Stalin’s death suggests 
that his successors may have been a little frightened of applying the new 
line to the full. It took the ratification of the Paris Treaties to disperse 
their lingering doubts. The facts speak for themselves. The instruments of 
tatification were deposited by the Paris Treaty Powers on 5 May 1955. On 
11 May came the new Soviet proposals on disarmament, on 15 May the 
signing of the Austrian Treaty, on 26 May the pilgrimage of Kruschev and 
Bulganin to Belgrade, a few days later Adenauer’s invitation to Moscow. 

Ratification of the Paris Treaties was by far the most serious setback 
to Soviet policy since the foundation of NATO. Until it was completed 
NATO’s whole future was at stake. Stalin’s testament had drawn atten- 
tion three years before to the possibility that Western Germany’s recovery 
would rob NATO of the territorial base on which its defensive capacity 
rested. And successive NATO commanders had admitted that they could 
not build a force capable of stopping the Red Army without the addition of 
twelve German divisions. Though it is still uncertain whether Western 
Germany will remain a NATO base or provide its promised military contri- 
bution, collapse of the Paris Treaties would have robbed the West of both 
—and much else—for certain at one blow. Their ratification now permits 
the Western allies to compensate for the dwindling of the thermonuclear 
deterrent by building on the most dangerous frontier a defence force which 
could hope to halt the Red Army without recourse to weapons which are 
suicidal. 

Because the atomic stalemate will increase the reluctance of the West 
to invoke the sanction of total war, it increases the danger that Russia 
may nibble at parts of her periphery where the West is not fully com- 
mitted to intervene, or where the cost of effective Western intervention 
would be prohibitive—what are sometimes called the ‘grey areas’. Since 
her previous policy of indiscriminate hostility aided the West to eliminate 
such ‘grey areas’, above all in Western Germany, Russia has adopted a 
new policy of discriminating diplomacy in the hope of preserving the ‘grey 
areas’ which still remain in the Middle East and Asia, and of breaking the 
solidarity so far achieved by the West in the most vital front of Europe. 

What changes are required in Western policy to meet this new posture 
of Soviet diplomacy? No one will deny that the West must meet the im- 
provement in Russian manners at least half way. We must show equal 
flexibility in discussion as we show equal firmness in negotiation on our 
basic interests. A more relaxed attitude in international intercourse need 
not be incompatible with tenacity in the defence of fundamental principles, 
though we must avoid the temptation to relax tension at the expense of 
our security. 

Beyond this important change in manner, advice is easier to give than 
carry out. The precondition of success is to maintain the military strength 
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and political unity which made it necessary for Russia to change her 
policy. The longer co-existence can be made to last, the more chance there 
is that Russia will undergo those fundamental changes in doctrine and 
organization which would permit an advance from co-existence to genuine 
co-operation. Mr George Kennan, when he launched the policy of contain- 
ment in 1947, predicted a ‘mellowing’ in the Soviet system itself as one 
ultimate consequence. It is possible that recent changes inside Russia 
mark the beginning of such ‘mellowing’. If so, the development of this 
process will depend above all on the West refusing to fulfil the predictions 
of Soviet dogma by providing new temptations for a more aggressive 
Soviet policy. 

The policy of containment might break down at some point on the 
Soviet periphery if effective resistance to aggression was uncertain for 
either of two reasons—because the military cost of resistance was out 
of all proportion to the value of the issue at stake, or because the political 
commitment to resist was too weak to be impressive. 

The former danger has become more real with the approach of the 
thermonuclear stalemate. If the only military reaction available to the 
non-Communist Powers is blowing up the world by starting full-scale 
thermonuclear war, then appeasement is more likely than resistance in 
any case which does not directly threaten the very existence of the 
thermonuclear Powers themselves. The West must seek some effective 
means of resistance which does not mean suicide, a means whose cost can 
be broadly related to the importance of the territory to be defended. This 
concept of ‘measured retaliation’ or ‘graduated deterrence’ is at last being 
taken more seriously in the West. But its success depends on two condi- 
tions which are far from being realized at present. 

The West can never hope to match the Communist bloc:in conventional 
military manpower, since the Communists have a much lower standard of 
living and dying, as well as a crushing superiority in population. This 
superiority can only be matched if the West can use tactical atomic 
weapons in defence; in this case, the masses of Communist manpower may 
be a positive disadvantage, as already suggested. But the West cannot 
afford to commit itself to the tactical use of atomic weapons if this is likely 
to lead automatically to the use of hydrogen bombs against cities. It is 
essential and urgent to establish a distinction between the tactical use of 
the precise atomic weapons which are ideally suited to land defence and 
the strategic use of indiscriminate weapons of mass destruction like the 
hydrogen bomb, which are primarily suited for attack on centres of popula- 
tion, with hazards of ‘fall-out’ and atmospheric contamination which the 
tactical weapons do not present. There are obvious difficulties in establish- 
ing a distinction either in weapons or in targets which would not break 
down in war: but unless such a distinction can be made convincing, it 
will be increasingly hard to justify Western expenditure on land forces for 
European defence at all. 
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So far NATO has failed in its main military purpose—to produce a 
force in Europe which could halt a large-scale attack by the Red Army. 
The effective deterrent to attack in Europe is not SHAPE, but the fear of 
nuclear retaliation on Russian cities by a United States air force—the 
Strategic Air Command—which is not under NATO’s orders. All the 
NATO countries’ immense expenditure of money and manpower since 
1949 has failed to provide an alternative to the SAC, though by involving 
the United States physically on the Continent it has strengthened the 
political assurance that the SAC will be available in case of war. The advent 
of tactical nuclear weapons, and the promise of twelve German divisions, 
has for the first time put NATO in sight of fulfilling its original purpose. 
But at the same time over-emphasis on the H-bomb and misunderstand- 
ing of the thermonuclear stalemate has undermined the readiness of the 
NATO Powers to pursue that aim. If, as seems likely, it soon becomes 
possible for any industrial Power to produce its own thermonuclear strik- 
ing force, and the existing thermonuclear Powers continue to keep their 
own thermonuclear weapons from their allies, more countries will be 
tempted to abandon the complicated and costly effort to build an inter- 
national defence force in favour of reliance on the deterrent of their own 
H-bombs. The dangers of this are obvious enough. In blackmail by 
atomic terror a small country, particularly if its diplomacy is subject to 
democratic control, is at a great disadvantage compared with a totalitarian 
super-State. And the growth of international instability when most in- 
dustrial States have independent thermonuclear striking power is terrifying 
to contemplate. Yet this is only one of the probable consequences of a 
failure to build up through NATO an international force which is capable 
of halting the Red Army on land. 

The problems of maintaining Western political unity under Soviet 
smiles are too familiar to need emphasizing. The last twelve months 
have shown an appalling tendency in almost all the major Western coun- 
tries to sacrifice allied unity for narrow national ends. Britain in Cyprus 
and France in North Africa have behaved as if the North Atlantic Treaty 
did not exist, while the United States, dazzled by Soviet flattery of its 
President, has tended to treat the Four Power meetings as a Russo- 
American duologue. Meanwhile NATO still means little to public opinion 
in most of its member countries. Yet the NATO Council shows a spinster- 
ish timidity towards proposals for a periodical parliamentary forum which 
might rouse public interest in its work. There is no magic formula to cure 
the general apathy about NATO. One can only hope that governments 
will show more readiness to consider the interests of the alliance first before 
taking decisions which may affect its solidarity. 

Outside the NATO area the problem is to create unity, not to maintain 
it. So long as the West remains physically incapable of a decisive contri- 
bution to local defence of the Asian frontier with Communism the most 
it can aim at is extending the cover of the atomic deterrent—diminishing 
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though its value may be—by exchanging political commitments with the 
frontier governments. For this reason the American ‘Northern Tier’ policy 
in the Middle East is probably more relevant to the major problem of 
deterring Soviet aggression than British attempts to make a defence pact 
with the Southern Arab States for whom the cold war is a distraction from 
their immediate quarrel with Israel. 

Further East, however, few of the Asian governments are prepared to 
commit themselves even politically to the West, unless in some new crisis 
the Communist countries appear unequivocally as the aggressors, and not 
simply as reacting to Western provocation. For this reason Nehru’s policy 
of ‘moral containment’—of committing China and Russia to abstain from 
the use of force under the Five Principles of Co-existence—may be seen as 
an essential step towards political and military containment, should these 
prove necessary. 

It seems probable, however, that Asia is the area where the Soviet 
bloc will concentrate most seriously on ‘competitive co-existence’, partly 
by trying to build up the Chinese economy as a demonstration model for 
the superiority of Communist techniques, partly by offering economic aid 
to non-Communist governments in Asia. Such ‘peaceful competition’ may 
be an invaluable asset to those in the West who believe that large scale 
economic aid to non-Communist Asia is desirable for moral, political, and 
economic reasons. Just as post-war Soviet military pressure provided the 
West with an indispensable incentive for building NATO, so nothing but 
active Communist economic intervention in Asia will force the rich Western 
States to do their duty by the under-developed areas. 

The West still has formidable obstacles to overcome in winning the 
political confidence of the Asian peoples. Colonialism will remain an in- 
superable barrier so long as, for example, France thinks it right to kill a 
hundred Arabs in Morocco for every murdered Frenchman. And because 
the dominant Powers in the United Nations refuse to adjust its machinery 
to the fact that most of Asia has won freedom since the Charter was drafted 
the Asian peoples have begun to feel that the United Nations is an 
organization of the ‘haves’ against the ‘have-nots’. There is a strong case 
for giving India a permanent seat on the Security Council as the leader of 
non-Communisi Asia, and so balancing the admission of Communist China. 

Parallel with the attempt to maintain and extend their own solidarity, 
the Western Powers should do what is possible to weaken the solidarity of 
the Communist bloc. If the relaxation of Russian pressure in Europe has 
already so much strengthened the centrifugal tendencies in NATO, it is 
possible that a relaxation of Western pressure on China in the Far East 
might give more play to her inherent conflicts of interest with Russia. And 
there is evidence that the Geneva spirit has already complicated Russia’s 
problems in controlling the East European satellites—a fact which the 
Yugoslavs have been quick to exploit. The West had every reason for 
bringing the future of Eastern Europe into public discussion at this time. 
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Assuming that the West can maintain its solidarity, what are the main 
fields in which fruitful negotiation may be possible with the Communist 
bloc? It is doubtful whether for a long time Russia will be prepared to 
consider changes in the status guo which commit her to a major withdrawal 
from the positions she won through the second world war. But even so 
long as the present frontiers remain, both sides have a common interest in 
reducing the economic cost of co-existence, providing the present balance 
of power is not upset. For the first time since the war Russia and the West 
may have a common interest in agreement on arms reduction—though the 
problems of verification and control have become little easier in conse- 
quence. Moreover the United States and Russia, which at present share 
the monopoly of thermonuclear striking power, have a common interest in 
trying to ensure that this great leveller does not become available to too 
many other countries. It is still uncertain whether the utmost good will 
will suffice to master the technical problems of control, but a sincere 
common effort to solve them may at least have valuable by-products. 

Russia and the West also have a common interest—in so far as they 
remain convinced that co-existence is both possible and desirable—in re- 
moving those elements of instability which might upset the status quo. Of 
these, the most important arise from the fact that the dividing line be- 
tween the two worlds runs through the territory of two great Powers— 
China and Germany. The separation of Formosa and Eastern Germany 
from their homeland will remain a threat to any settlement based on the 
status quo. Though of course the historical background of Formosa is not 
analogous with that of Eastern Germany, the pull of the mainland on a 
population which is even more Chinese since Chiang’s army settled there is 
likely to present problems which are very similar to those of a divided 
Germany. 

Yet if either of these problems is studied in isolation, it is difficult even 
to conceive a formula for reunification which both sides could accept. It 
is fashionable, in talking of negotiation with Russia, to say that any settle- 
ment is acceptable which does not change the present balance of power. 
But this is only half the story. No settlement will be acceptable which 
seriously diminishes the absolute security of the two sides, even if it leaves 
their relative security unchanged. That is the drawback of most solutions 
which have been proposed for the German problem. Any form of disen- 
gagement in Germany which leaves the relative security of each side un- 
changed is bound to reduce the absolute security of both—particularly 
at a time when it is more difficult to preserve the ‘greyness’ of a ‘grey area’ 
by threats of atomic retaliation. 

Military developments have indeed changed the whole problem of ‘dis- 
engagement’. It might have been plausible some years ago to suggest, as 
Mr Walter Lippmann did, that the main danger of war lay in the confronta- 
tion of American and Russian forces in the heart of Europe, since this pro- 


duced neurotic fears both in Washington and Moscow. But today what 
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Washington and Moscow fear most is the intercontinental atomic bomber— 
and there is no way of disengaging air forces. The main danger of war now 
lies in the possibility that one side or the other will gamble wrongly on its 
opponent’s failure to resist a local advance in a ‘grey area’. The confronta- 
tion of American and Russian land forces on the iron curtain is the best 
guarantee against such a gamble, at least in Europe. 

In any case it is fairly clear that Russia has no desire to discuss German 
reunification now, least of all with the Western Powers. She is waiting 
until there is a better chance of negotiating bilaterally with the West 
German Government at the expense of the other NATO Powers. Time is 
on Russia’s side in Germany. The longer she waits, the more chance there 
is that a West German Government might sacrifice its Western commit- 
ments for the sake of national unity and trade, and the more chance that a 
united Germany would seek independence of the Atlantic Powers. For both 
these reasons the West can afford to take risks on German unity today 
which may be unacceptable in a few years’ time. But it is difficult to foresee 
an early solution of this problem in a purely European context. One may 
conceive of a global exchange through which China receives Formosa in 
return for Russia’s surrender of Eastern Germany. If this is unrealistic, 
the West must try to find some other concession whose value to the Com- 
munist bloc might be considered broadly equal to that of the Soviet zone. 
Otherwise West Germany may lose confidence in the ability of the Atlantic 
alliance to satisfy her first aim in foreign policy. And the withdrawal of 
West Germany from NATO would end all prospect of any land defence for 
Western Europe. 

The Western dilemma over Germany underlines the major difficulty of 
negotiating with Russia. In Europe at least the West cannot afford to 
surrender anything—it has no cards to throw away, while Russia has a 
number of inessential positions which she can sacrifice for the sake of public 
approval or gains elsewhere. Public memory is so short that few people 
see the irony of a situation in which the burglar offers to return a small part 
of his loot only on condition that he receives something of the same value 
in exchange. But, since the atomic stalemate has closed all roads to libera- 
tion except diplomacy, the West cannot hope to improve the status quo 
without making some concessions on its own part. And the spirit of 
Geneva will make it difficult for the West to keep in hand such cards as it 
does hold until they can be played with most effect. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 October 1955 
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LEFT AND RIGHT IN JAPAN 


R. P. DORE 


OME political democracies are born with a two-party system: some 
get a two-party system by accident: it remains to be seen whether 
Japan can achieve a two-party system by effort and exhortation—not 

only, that is to say, effort by politicians of the Right and of the Left who see 
prospects of advantage in consolidating their own allies while if possible 
perpetuating the divisions of their enemies, but also non-partisan exhorta- 
tion by large sections of the press and public directed to the creation of a 
two-party system as such, out of a belief that this is an ideal form of 
political organization. 

In what it is fashionable in Japan to call the ‘late-developing countries’, 
political institutions do not ‘just grow’: they have to be made. Questions 
such as: ‘Shall we have a centralized or a decentralized system of local 
government?’ have been real and immediate issues which government 
leaders have had to debate and decide in cold blood—in Japan twice in a 
century (though on the second occasion, under the occupation, her freedom 
was only to debate and not to decide). There is, as a consequence, what 
seems to the citizen of a country with more slowly developing traditions, 
something of a hubristic boldness in the Japanese attitude to political 
institutions. The present fashion for plastic surgery as a mere cosmetic 
device perhaps shows a general disposition in the Japanese attitude to life 
not to be deterred from carrying out improvements by an exaggerated 
respect for the inviolability of God’s handiwork. This is even more true in 
the case of political institutions which are seen not as the handiwork of 
God, but as the all too recent handiwork of individual men. 

To many Japanese, then, ‘should we have a two-party system or a multi- 
party system?’ presents itself as a question which is worth discussing and 
as one they can reasonably and legitimately hope to do something about. 
The answer is not one which can be embodied in legislation, but it can and 
does provide the inspiration for a great deal of press and radio comment. 
It is reached largely by foreign comparisons. The study of foreign institu- 
tions has, of course, been Japan’s chief method, over the last hundred 
years, of taking thought with a view to adding an inch to her stature. 
That this traditional willingness to learn is still very much alive is attested 
by the large number of reports and translations—on co-operatives in Den- 
mark, on school meals in England, on farm extension work in the United 
States or the marketing of timber products in Finland—which issue daily 
from the presses of the various ministries for private circulation. The 
public demand for a two-party system springs in part from the same source. 


The syllogism is a simple one, if logically defective. Britain and the United 
It 
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States are generally recognized to be the most successful democracies. 
Britain and the United States have a two-party system. Therefore, in 
order to become a successful democracy Japan should have a two-party 
system also. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to claim that this is the primary 
motive of the politicians who have been engaged in talks to produce on 
the one hand a combined Conservative Party, and on the other a reunited 
Socialist Party. But the above approach is common in press comment (the 
press in Japan is independent of party affiliation, and tries studiously to 
judge all issues from the standpoint of the ‘good of the country’), and one 
which has an appeal to large sections of the informed public among whom 
attachment to any particular party is rare. 

There are too, of course, more immediate grounds for the press and, in 

particular, business circles to desire, if not a two-party system, at least a 
consolidation of the conservative forces which are likely to predominate in 
Diets of the immediate future. The weakness of the minority governments 
of recent years has prevented effective legislation, efficiency in administra- 
tion, or consistency in foreign policy. Except for the hey-day of Yoshida’s 
reign, from 1949 to 1953, no single party has held a simple majority in 
the Lower House of the Diet. At present the Democratic Party, with 185 
seats out of 467, has to rely on the co-operation of the Liberal Party (with 
112 seats) to get its measures through the Diet, and although the two par- 
ties differ little in fundamental outlook or policy, factional rivalry and 
personal antagonism render agreement on every issue insecure. The follow- 
ing news report of the last day of the July 1955 Special Diet Session is 
worth extensive quotation. It contains hints of all the features of Japanese 
parliamentary government which are the despair of the politically-con- 
scious non-party Japanese—shifting alliances on grounds of immediate 
expediency, personal antagonisms which supersede policy considerations 
as a basis for action, bribery and tactical trickery—omitting to mention 
only that while the events described were occupying members of the Lower 
House, similar scenes in the Upper House resulted in a broken rib for the 
Speaker— 
The last day of the Session ended in confusion owing to struggles over the treat- 
ment to be given to the three Bills concerning the import of sugar and bananas. 
It seemed from the beginning that the Bills could not possibly pass through the 
Diet owing to the opposition of the Liberal Party and the shortage of time. 
However, the Democratic Party, and in particular Kéno, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, in a last desperate effort at least to get the Bills passed on for con- 
sideration at the next Session, made approaches to the Liberal Party from the 
early morning of 30 July. His efforts, however, failed to alter the Liberal Party’s 
strong opposition to the Bills. Unwilling to accept defeat, the Minister for Agri- 
culture then approached the Socialist Parties and secured a promise of their co- 
operation in forcing the Bills through their initial stages. News of this deal 
caused considerable anger among members of the Liberal Party and party 
leaders threatened in reprisal to withdraw their promised support of the Bill to 
establish a National Defence Council, and even to break off talks for amalgama- 
tion of the Conservative Parties. 

Greatly concerned, the Democratic Party did a volte face, and, at 8 p.m., the 
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Parliamentary leaders of the Liberal and Democratic Parties reached an agree- 
ment whereby the Liberal Party would continue its support of the National 
Defence Council Bill, while the Democratic Party would abandon the Sugar and 
Banana Bills. 


This time it was the Socialist Parties’ turn to react strongly at what they 
considered a breach of trust on the part of the Agricultural Minister. At 9 p.m. 
they gave formal notice that they were to enter a motion of no-confidence in 
the Minister, giving as part of the reason that he had requested the co-operation 
of the Socialist Parties on the grounds that ‘there is a secret agreement between 
the Liberal Party and the sugar dealers whereby Io per cent of the £2 m. excess 
profits which they stand to make if the Bills fall through will be contributed to 
Liberal Party funds’. Their disruptive tactics succeeded. The anti-government 
Yoshida section of the Liberal Party pounced on the occasion to demand a strong 
show of indignation at the Minister for Agriculture’s ‘insult’ of the Liberal 
Party. The Party’s central group, which is in favour of conservative amalga- 
mation and wished to avoid an open breach with the Democratic Party, thus 
cornered were unable to oppose the no-confidence motion. 

In order to deal with this situation the Democratic Party immediately sought 
to prevent the appearance of the no-confidence motion on the Agenda by ‘cloud- 
hiding’ the Democratic Chairman of the Parliamentary Agenda Committee, 
while attempts were made to pacify the Liberal Party. 

Eventually the rift between the Liberal and Democratic Parties was 
healed by an apology from the Minister of Agriculture in the presence of 
newspaper reporters, but by this time midnight had arrived and the 
Session closed without the government succeeding in getting any of its 
Bills even deferred for consideration at the next Session. 


No one is sufficiently optimistic to believe that a Conservative merger 
would automatically remove these features which threaten to bring the 
whole system of parliamentary government irrevocably into disrepute: 
even during the period of Yoshida’s Liberal majority government factional 
rivalries within the party were a great obstacle to effective government. 
But it is thought that a Conservative merger would be a step in the right 
direction. In particular business and industrial leaders have, both in 
public and private, made frequent appeals to Conservative leaders to work 
for such a merger. They have, it is said, not only made the promise of 
efforts in this direction a condition for the donation of political funds, but 
also contributed largely to the ‘personal expenses’ of party strategists who 
have been working to bring such a merger about.? Their interest in the 
formation of a strong Conservative government springs ultimately from 
their fear that otherwise the Socialists will gain power, and immediately 
from their desire for administrative retrenchment and revision of the 
Labour Laws passed under the Occupation. They hope also to curb those 
‘independent foreign policy’ elements within the Democratic Party which, 
by causing tension in Japan’s relations with the United States, prejudice 
her chances of getting World Bank loans, or special treatment from 
Washington for Japan’s debt-payment obligations. 

Washington is equally anxious to see a Conservative merger in order to 
reduce the chances of a Left-wing government appearing in Japan. The 

1 Asahi (evening), 31 July 1955. 2 Nihon Keizai, 6 July 1955. 
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avowed intent of the Democratic Party Manager Kishi, who accompanied 
Shigemitsu on his visit to Washington at the end of August 1955, was to 
report to the United States Government on the prospects of a Conservative 
merger. At the airport on his return he said that he was ‘more than ever 
convinced’ of the need for Conservative unity. 

Public appeals and back-stair bargaining to bring about a Conservative 
merger are no new thing in post-war Japan. Often they have been the 
cover under which a government party has attempted, by the promise of 
office, to ‘split off’ enough members of the other Conservative Party to 
secure a Diet majority. Such manoeuvres have often succeeded with the 
result that there has been considerable interchange of membership between 
the two main parties. When they were first formed at the end of the war 
they largely repeated the pattern of the pre-war parties. The nucleus of 
the Liberal Party was made up of ex-members of the old Seiyiikai, while 
ex-members of the old Minseitd formed the basis of what has been suc- 
cessively the Progressive Party, the Democratic Party, the Reformist 
Party, and now, again, under Hatoyama, the Democratic Party. But, as 
a result of frequent secessions and amalgamations, the old traditional lines 
of cleavage have been blurred. Of the seven pre-war politicians in the 
present Democratic Cabinet, three, including Hatoyama, were formerly 
members of the Seiyikai, and three of the Minseité6. Of the total of eighteen 
Cabinet Ministers, at least seven have, at one time or other since the war, 
been members of the Liberal Party. 

The movement for a Conservative merger gathered momentum during 
1954, but largely as an attempt to rally all possible anti- Yoshida forces. 
As such it resulted only in the realignment of the two parties which took 
place with the re-formation of the Democratic Party under Hatoyama’s 
leadership in the autumn of that year. But by the time of the elections of 
February 1955 a Conservative merger was so much in the air, and so much 
recognized to be the ‘general desire’, that almost all Conservative can- 
didates included an expression of their determination to bring it about in 
their election addresses. Nevertheless, when the present negotiations first 
took concrete form in mid-April 1955 with a statement by the Democratic 
Party leader, Bukichi Miki, the immediate reaction was sceptical. His 
proposals were radical enough—dissolution of the two parties and an 
entirely new start, ‘not necessarily’ under the leadership of Hatoyama; but 
the statement came at a time when the government was having consider- 
able difficulty in getting its Budget through the Diet and most Liberal 
members were disposed to look on the move as an attempt to secure their 
tactical co-operation in return for as little as possible. 

Since that date, however, negotiations have come a long way. Opposi- 
tion within both parties has been strong. Within the Liberal Party the 
so-called Yoshida faction—the personal following of the ex-Prime Minister 
which numbers some thirty members including some of the ablest brains— 
has opposed the merger largely on grounds of personal animosity to both 
Hatoyama and Hatoyama’s likely successor—Ogata, Yoshida’s supplanter 
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as head of the Liberal Party. Opposition within the Democratic Party has 
centred on three groups. Hatoyama’s personal following has wavered in 
accordance with the chances that their leader could secure the Presidency 
of the new party. Secondly, the old Minseité group, led by the Minister of 
Education, Matsumura, is said to hold on theoretical grounds that in post- 
war, as well as in pre-war, Japan the existence of two Conservative Parties 
each capable of being alternative governments is a healthy thing for the 
country. Thirdly, the so-called ‘reformist’ group, led by the young Minister 
for Transport, Takeo Miki, comes nearest to having policy differences with 
the main Conservative leaders of both parties and is, in the words of one 
commentator, ‘not disposed to submit meekly to an outmoded form of 
merger under the leadership of the old pre-war bosses’.+ 

However, by mid-summer, the opposition factions were forced to 
abandon open attempts to obstruct a merger in face of the general senti- 
ment in its favour, reinforced by pressure from business circles and the 
growing fear that the Socialist Parties who secured a third of the Diet seats 
in the last election and then appeared to be slowly moving towards re- 
unification might, unless the Conservative forces set their own house in 
order, gain power in the not distant future. Both parties passed unanimous 
resolutions in favour of ‘promoting’ (the Liberal Party) and ‘studying the 
possibilities of’ (the Democratic Party) a merger. At the beginning of July 
1955 a joint committee was formed to draw up a statement of policy for the 
new party and, with an astonishing lack of friction, succeeded in its task 
before the end of the month. The negotiations which lagged during August 
and September were given a new urgency by the reunification of the 
Socialist Parties in early October, and by the end of the month both parties 
had passed new resolutions in favour of proceeding immediately with the 
merger. There were two remaining obstacles. First, a difference on foreign 
policy which has come to the fore since recent hints by Hatoyama that he 
is prepared to accept the Soviet Union’s offer in the London negotiations 
and abandon other territorial claims in exchange for the conditional return 
of Shikotan and Habomai. The Liberal Party—and strong elements within 
the Democratic Party for that matter—insist that Japan should maintain 
its demands even to the point of breaking off the negotiations. The second, 
and much more important, obstacle concerns the choice of Party President. 
Hatoyama and his following within the Democrat Party are prepared to 
proceed with the merger only if the Party Constitution provides for in- 
direct election of the President and on the understanding that the post 
should go to Hatoyama until he chooses to hand over to Ogata, the present 
Liberal leader, as his designated heir. The Liberal Party has made it a 
condition of its participation that the President should be directly elected. 
And Ogata, its leader, has made it clear that, despite a Democratic majority 
of two in any combined meeting of Conservative members of both Houses, 
he is confident of being elected. The general opinion seems to be that unless 


a new party is formed it will be impossible for the present government to 
1 Asahi, 16 August 1955. 
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frame a Budget in 1956 which could get through the Diet and yet not 
bankrupt the country. And Hatoyama, if eventually faced with the choice 
of accepting a party merger or dissolving the Diet, will, it is believed, 
choose to compromise rather than face an election as head of a disunited 
Democratic Party.+ 


Whereas the mollification and the out-manoeuvring of dissident fac- 
tions has been the chief task of the advocates of a Conservative merger, the 
moves which led to reunification of the Socialist Parties centred mainly 
on protracted discussions of policy. It was, after all, over questions of 
policy that the two wings split at the time of the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty: the Left wing holding to firm opposition to any Peace Treaty which 
did not include Russia and China, while the Right wing accepted the Peace 
Treaty, opposing only the concomitant Security Pact which gave the 
United States the right to station troops in Japan. The cleavage had, 
however, deeper roots in basic philosophy and in pre-war history as well as 
in the clash of personalities. The Left, basically Marxist in outlook and 
emphasizing the class struggle as the essential political reality of modern 
Japan, counted among its members most of those surviving pre-war leaders 
who refused to compromise and were driven out of politics and often into 
jail by the repressive policies of the nineteen-thirties. Leaders of the Right 
tended to be more ‘practical politicians’, less interested in historical theories 
and less wedded to any clear-cut ideology. Some were ‘idealist’ welfare 
Socialists in something like the English Christian Socialist tradition (Kawa- 
kami, its former leader, is a practising Christian), some were pre-war labour 
leaders, including most of those who, in the nineteen-thirties, co-operated 
with the military leaders and supported Japan’s expansionist policies as 
legitimate means of benefiting the Japanese working classes.2, A common 
phrase, ‘the ‘‘faces’’ [bosses] of the Right and the organization of the Left’ 
refers to the fact that whereas the typical Left-wing Socialist gets elected by 
the vote of the indoctrinated organized labour of the post-war unions, the 
typical Right-wing Socialist has a personal constituency following little 
different from that of Conservative politicians—the pre-war leaders of the 
tenant-farmer unions, for instance, who continue to be elected by their per- 
sonal followers, now, since the Land Reform, for the most part relatively 
prosperous owner-cultivators with little interest in, or knowledge of, 
Socialist policies. The nature of the Left wing was, perhaps, being gradually 
changed by its growing links with trade unions. Of late the policy of the 
General Council of Trade Unions—by far the largest federation—has been 
somewhat to the Left of the Left-wing Socialist party. The support which 
the Council gave that party, and the influx of trade union members into its 
Diet representation (of the former 89 Left-wing Diet members 26 were 


1 As this paper went to press it was announced in The Times of 14 November 1955 that 
a merger had taken place, to be led until the spring by a four-man executive committee.— 
EDITOR. 

2 See E. S. Colbert, Left Wing in Japanese Politics (Institute of Pacific Relations,1952) 
esp. pp. 75-6; and George O. Totten, ‘Problems of Japanese Socialist Leadership’, Pacific 
Affairs, vol. 28, no. 2, June 1955. 
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trade union leaders) had, therefore, the effect of exaggerating its Leftness. 
But these new men are not ideological Socialists of the same type as the 
leadership, and it is doubtful if their influence will always be exerted in the 
same direction. 

Whether the united Socialist Party which came into being on 13 
October 1955 can successfully accommodate such diverse elements remains 
to be seen, but at least the marriage has been arranged and consummated. 
Abortive moves to bring about a reconciliation between the two wings had 
been made since 1953, but it was not until the end of 1954 that they began 
to show any immediate signs of success. The visit of Mr Aneurin Bevan 
and the other members of the British Labour Party delegation in Septem- 
ber 1954 had something to do with this. Left-wing Socialists had been 
inclined to look on the dissidence of the Bevanite group in the Labour 
Party as in some obscure way a justification of their own uncompromising 
attitude towards the Right wing. Bevan’s advice that Socialist Parties 
should try to keep the laundering of their dirty linen within the family was 
not without effect. Soon after, the visit of Right-wing leaders to Peking 
brought them nearer to the Left-wing outlook on foreign policy. Finally, 
in December 1954, the prospects of elections in the early spring provided 
the final impetus. Both parties passed resolutions in favour of amalgama- 
tion and a common electoral programme. At the elections both wings were 
successful, but the Left wing more so (increasing its representation from 72 
to 89, compared with the Right wing’s increase from 61 to 67) a result which 
strengthened the forces of reconciliation in both parties, in the Left because 
it gave them confidence that they could dominate a combined Socialist 
Party, and in the Right because it showed that they had little hope of 
further improving their position without the support of organized labour 
which had contributed so much to the success of the Left. 

After the elections the two Socialist Parties followed a common tactical 
programme in the Diet. A joint committee formed to work out an agreed 
manifesto, statement of policy, and a draft party organization completed 
its work by the end of August after more than three months of discussions. 
These drafts were accepted by both wings in spite of vigorous rear-guard 
opposition from diehard elements, particularly in the Left. The final 
obstacle, as in the case of the Conservative Parties, was the apportionment 
of posts. The appointments of Mosaburé Suzuki (of the Left) as Party 
Chairman and Inajird Asanuma (of the Right) as Secretary General were 
agreed well in advance, but struggles for other party posts caused the re- 
unification rally to drag on into the small hours of the morning and brought 
forth newspaper taunts that when it came to matters of personnel the 
Socialists were ‘little better than’ the Conservatives. The final compromise 
gave the Left wing a predominance roughly proportionate to its majority 
of Diet representatives. 


Japan, then, now has three major parties instead of four and the 
prospects are that she will face the next elections with only two. The 
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choice will then be clear in party terms. What will it mean in terms of 
policy? A reading of the statements of aims and principles drawn up for 
the two parties and of reports of the deliberations of their drafting com- 
mittees can perhaps give some clues to the meaning of ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ in 
modern Japanese politics. 

The Conservative document ! is couched in the most general terms 
which make understandable the smooth and rapid progress of its drafting 
committee. Three main features stand out. The first is the emphasis on 
the danger of Communism. It is referred to in the second paragraph of the 
opening section on the ‘Mission of the New Party’. Although international 
Communism has been forced into a change of tactics ‘by the rapid develop- 
ment of atomic science, world domination remains unaltered as its ultimate 
goal and in particular it is showing increasing adroitness in its attempts to 
permeate Japan, aiming at the formation of a broad anti-American front 
embracing the forces of Socialism’ (a reference to the Communist Party’s 
recent announcement of its final breach with ‘Left-wing adventurism’, the 
disbanding of its para-military underground organization and its adherence 
to popular front policies). In many parts of the document Socialism and 
Communism are equated—or at least the Japanese Socialist Parties and 
the Japanese Communist Party are equated—as aiming equally at the 
fomenting of class hatred and ultimately at totalitarian control. References 
to the evils of such policies are so frequent that it would be only a slight 
exaggeration to say that the document makes clearer what the new party 
will be against than what it will be for. One is not surprised to learn from 
the drafting committee’s report that it devoted the whole of one of its ten 
sessions to a study of the Left-wing Socialist Party’s programme. It is, 
perhaps, inevitable that a Conservative party in times of rapid social change 
should have its back to the wall, but the emphasis on this negative aspect 
reflects the force, as a motive for the formation of the new party, of fear of 
the growing strength of the Left. 

This tendency for ‘negative definition’ is most noticeable in the second 
part of the document on the ‘Nature of the New Party’. It is described 
under six headings as ‘A People’s Party’ (i.e. ‘not a class party which seeks 
to create national divisions’), ‘A Party of Peace’, ‘A Party of True Demo- 
cracy’ (i.e. unlike ‘the forces of Communism and Class Socialism which 
seek by class dictatorship to deprive the people of liberty and suppress 
human rights’), ‘A Parliamentary Party’ (‘one which opposes the totali- 
tarianism of the extreme Left and the extreme Right’), ‘A Progressive 
Party’ (one which progresses by ‘co-operation and construction, rejecting 
conflict and destruction’), and ‘A Party which aims at the Realization of 
the Welfare State’. ‘The New Party’, to quote this paragraph in full, ‘while 
rejecting Socialist economics based on bureaucratic control and State 
ownership of land and the means of production, rejects also Monopoly 
Capitalism. It will seek to increase production, basing itself on free enter- 
prise, giving full weight to individual initiative and responsibility while 

1 Shintd Soshiki linkai, Shinté no Shimei, Seikaku, Seikd, August 1955. 
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adding an element of overall planning. It will at the same time take strong 
measures to develop social security and bring about full employment and 
the welfare State’. 

The second feature is illustrated by the last quotation—the emphasis 
on social welfare, the widespread public demand for which any modern 
Japanese party could ignore only at its peril. (It is worth noting, in pass- 
ing, for those interested in the future of Japanese pepulation policies, that 
a later elaboration of the party’s welfare policies includes ‘the encourage- 
ment of family planning’.) The reference to economic planning is left 
deliberately vague, but it is nevertheless true that ‘free enterprise’ is by 
no means as central to the traditional Conservative outlook in Japan as in 
England or the United States. Japan has never experienced a prolonged 
period of laisser faire capitalism and the development of industry in the 
Meiji period owed a great deal to State control and sponsorship. State 
planning, provided it is carried out by a Conservative Party, is by no 
means anathema to a business class which has, by and large, grown up 
under its aegis. 

The third theme is best illustrated in this passage from the introductory 
section: 

Democracy and Liberalism which were stressed under the occupation must be 
respected and preserved as the guiding principles of the new Japan. But Occu- 
pation policy in its early phases was aimed primarily at the weakening of our 
country. The effect of many of the reforms—of the Constitution, of the educa- 
tional system, and of other institutions—was unjustifiably to suppress national- 
ist sentiment and the spirit of patriotism and to bring about an excessive 
division and weakening of State power. 

Here, perhaps, is the core of Japanese conservatism in 1955, a harking 
back, not to the hey-day of militarism (politicians suffered, too, from the 
army’s control, and rearmament receives only one brief mention in the 
policy statement) nor to the ‘Emperor system’ as a system of political 
organization by which ultimate power resides in a small group of leaders 
surrounding the throne beyond the reach of parliamentary control, but 
to the personal virtues exemplified in the pre-war Japan—obedience, 
loyalty, and disciplined industry based on a proper acceptance of the 
distinctions of youth and age, of superiority and inferiority, the proper 
use of respect language, the acceptance of tight family control and the 
willingness to sacrifice individual interests or principles for the sake of 
‘the family’ or for ‘harmony’ in the group, the disposition to thrill at the 
words ‘Emperor’ and ‘Japan’. It is no accident that the educational system 
is, apart from the Constitution, the only Occupation reform specifically 
mentioned; whereas reform of the Labour Laws, for instance, for which 
there are strong demands from industry, is mentioned nowhere in the 
statement. The ‘new education’ has long been a thorn in the side of the 
Conservative Parties and becomes increasingly so as the post-war genera- 
tion begins to enter the electorate. Younger teachers no longer teach their 
children to wave flags. Whereas before the war there was only one version 
of the truth embodied in the universal State text-books, and that a version 
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most calculated to produce loyal citizens, now there are many, and among 
the plethora of history text-books now in use there is a predominance 
of those which teach history largely in terms of classes and economic power 
rather than in terms of monarchs and battles for national glory. At the 
same time it is the avowed, if not often successfully realized, object of the 
social studies course, to foster an objective and inquiring, not simply an 
accepting, attitude towards social institutions. It is, however, significant 
that four years of Conservative governments since the end of the Occupa- 
tion have not been able to do much about this. The educational world, 
supported by the press, has reacted strongly to all political moves to 
revert to pre-war controls and a recent plan of the Minister of Education 
to modify the text-book system has already had to be watered down in the 
face of strong opposition. 

Revision of the Constitution means primarily two things to Conserva- 
tive politicians. First it means revision for the sake of revision. The 
knowledge that Japan’s fundamental law was drafted by Americans in 
Occupation headquarters is felt as an affront to national dignity; this is a 
sentiment shared by many on the Left, though rarely admitted for tactical 
reasons. Secondly, it means revision to establish Japan’s right to maintain 
an army. Since she has an army in fact, already, this will not mean much 
in practice. Other reforms are mooted, apart from technical clarifications 
which have given rise to disputes. Some want the Emperor to be re-defined 
as the ‘head’ and not as the ‘symbol’ of the State, though no one seriously 
suggests any extension of his powers. The arguments for making pre- 
fectural governors (now directly elected) central government appointees 
have a natural appeal to politicians of a majority party. There is also a 
strong body of opinion that the provisions defining the guiding principles 
of the Civil Code should be altered to provide for a restoration in some 
respects of the old ‘family system’, in particular for a reversion to primo- 
geniture. But it is certain that this would meet with considerable opposi- 
tion and women’s organizations of all political complexions would certainly 
fight any retreat from the principle of sex equality. 


The manifesto and statement of policy of the Socialist Party is a 
considerably more detailed document.! Its meaning for the future will, 
however, depend on which wing dominates the combined party and it will 
be more instructive here to consider not only the often ambiguous com- 
promise solutions which appear in the drafting committee’s interim reports, 
but also the differences between the two original drafts drawn up separately 
by the two wings.” The first question of importance is: what truth has the 
assertion contained in the Conservative document that Japanese Socialists 
aim, like Japanese Communists, at the fomenting of class hatred and ulti- 
mately the totalitarian dictatorship of the proletariat? On one thing both 

1 Nihon Shakaité (Left wing), Té-katsudd, no. 127, 30 September 1955. 


2 Nihon Shakaité (Left wing) Kory6é linkai, Kéryd, May 1955. Nihon Shakait6 (Right 
wing) Kyésenkyoku, J6hd Tsiishin, No. 135, 15 May 1955. 
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drafts were agreed—that the achievement of Socialism must depend on 
securing a Diet majority in democratic elections, but whereas the Left-wing 
programme spoke of amending the Constitution after the achievement of 
power in order to adapt legal, educational institutions, the press, publish- 
ing and radio, to Socialist ends, the Right-wing draft (which was written 
later with the deliberate intention of emphasizing differences on this point) 
expressly stated that the independence of the judiciary and the freedoms 
of speech and assembly would be maintained and the rights of opposition 
parties fully respected under Socialism. On this point the Left-wing draft 
was severely criticized in the press. Many members of the Left-wing were 
themselves critical of their party’s draft and in the drafting committee the 
Right-wing’s draft was accepted without much discussion. 

The difference on this point is, however, symptomatic of a general 
difference in outlook between the two wings apparent in the original 
drafts. The Left wing accepts basically the Marxist interpretation of 
history and analysis of capitalism. Its draft spoke of the historical mission 
of the working class to achieve Socialism and insisted that in a Capitalist 
Society true liberty is impossible while the legal and educational system 
and the organs of public opinion are made to serve the ends of the Capitalist 
Class. The Right wing, on the other hand, is more disposed to consider the 
democratic freedoms as basically established under capitalism and its draft 
spoke of the welfare policies of modern capitalism as a welcome transi- 
tionary phase. A related issue concerns the nature of the party. The Left 
would consider the Socialist Party as the party of the working class whom 
it represents in its historical mission to achieve Socialism. Its draft, how- 
ever, recognized the need to secure the co-operation of peasants, fishermen, 
small business men, and intellectuals as ‘allies’ in the struggle. The Right 
considers the party as a ‘union’ of all these elements, with the working 
class as its spearhead. This issue gave rise to lengthy theoretical discus- 
sions which its practical importance in terms of policy and method would 
hardly seem to justify. The compromise solution was a form of words 
which only the Japanese—or the German—language could make possible 
—katkytiteki taishii-seiti—which can perhaps best be translated as ‘a mass 
party with class characteristics’. 

Two other main points of difference which may be mentioned reflect 
very much the same basic difference of outlook but come nearer immediate 
political issues. These, ‘the present state of Japan’ and ‘attitude to Com- 
munism’, were the last to be resolved. The Left wing held that Japan is 
at present ‘economically, militarily and politically a dependent country of 
the United States’ and that, therefore, the struggle against the Japanese 
ruling class is at the same time a struggle against American monopoly 
capitalism. Nationalism, that is to say, serves the purposes of Socialism. 
In practical terms this means that Socialists can and should co-operate 
with the anti-American peace and independence movement which finds its 
chief expression in popular demonstrations against the extension of Ameri- 
can bases and training grounds and in which the Communists play a large 
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part. The Right wing, which would define Japan as an independent coun- 
try subject to limitations due to economic and military weakness, but still 
retaining a certain freedom of action, would dissociate itself from these 
movements as means by which international Communism seeks ‘by in- 
flaming anti-American feelings and skilfully appealing to nationalist senti- 
ment’ to further its own imperialistic ends. For the Left wing, Communism 
is a perverted form of Socialism, working for basically the same ends but 
mistaken in the violent means which it seeks to employ to achieve them 
and in the type of regime which it seeks to impose. For the Right wing the 
Japanese Communist Party is the tool of Communist Imperialism. The 
Left wing, consequently, unlike the Right, wished to maintain connexions 
with the WFTU and in particular with the Chinese trade unions, as well 
as with the ICFTU. 

The final draft represents a curious compromise. The Right-wing’s 
formal definition of the ‘present state of Japan’ is substantially accepted, 
but insistence on the ‘struggle for national independence’ from the control- 
ling hand of American monopoly capitalism remains as, with the achieve- 
ment of Socialism, one of the two ‘fundamental missions’ of the Socialist 
Party. The Communist Party is severely attacked for its advocacy of 
violence and its totalitarian tendencies and there is a sentence to the effect 
that ‘our struggle for independence . . . must not be allowed to become a 
weapon of either camp’ in the cold war, but Russia no longer appears, as in 
the Right-wing draft, as a villain of the piece and all references to Com- 
munist imperialism are deleted. The section on international organizations, 
on the other hand, mentions only the ICFTU. 

On many issues the two drafts were agreed—on the preservation of the 
Occupation reforms and the ‘Peace Constitution’, and on the measures, such 
as nationalization, which should be taken when the Socialist Party achieves 
power. They were agreed, also, that Japan should follow a policy of neutral- 
ism in the cold war and seek to promote peaceful coexistence, that the 
problem of her security should be solved by a Locarno-type treaty for the 
Pacific, that the Japanese-American Security Pact should be either im- 
mediately (the Left) or gradually (the Right) abandoned, and that the 
present defence forces should be gradually reduced (though the Right 
would keep a reserve force for the purpose of maintaining internal law and 
order, and would reserve the right of a Socialist Japan to reconsider the 
whole question of maintaining military forces—a solution which the final 
draft does not rule out). 


Given no radical change in Japan’s external position and internal 
economic stability, these will represent the main choices before the voters 
in the next elections—provided, that is, that the Conservative amalgama- 


1 In the September demonstration at the Tachikawa air base, however—the first big 
demonstrations since the recent Communist about-face—Communists were notably absent. 
Representatives came only to bring fraternal greetings and explain that they refrained from 
direct participation out of a desire to avoid embarrassing the Left-wing Socialist and trade 
union organizers of the demonstrations. 
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tion proceeds as planned and the new parties are not split asunder by re- 
newed factional division, always a big proviso. As far as policies are 
concerned long-range issues of Socialism v. Capitalism will, of course, be 
overshadowed by immediate questions of rearmament, Constitution re- 
vision, more or less social welfare, relations with the United States, and the 
Conservative Parties’ attempts to continue the ‘reverse course’ of amend- 
ment of occupation reforms. For some time the Socialists are likely to 
continue to fight chiefly on a negative programme—of opposition to re- 
action and rearmament. It is, at least, the programme which has over the 
last five years paid dividends, raising the Socialist share of the total votes 
from 13°5 per cent in 1949 to the 29:9 per cent of 1955. 

Their chances will, then, depend in part on the amount of dissatisfac- 
tion which Conservative policies create rather than on the appeal of the 
principles of Socialism. They stand to gain if the government is forced too 
obviously to submit to American pressure in matters of defence or foreign 
policy. The presence of American troops is a standing asset in their favour. 
They also, on the whole, stand to gain from the general disillusionment with 
democratic politics caused by corruption scandals, fights in the Diet, and 
election bribery offences—though Socialist politicians, particularly those 
of the Right wing, are not wholly absent from the ranks of those involved 
in the 15,000 bribery cases taken up by the police at the last elections. 
They stand to gain, too, from a slow and not easily definable change in the 
climate of opinion which might be described as an increasing preference for 
open democratic forms of decision-making by majority votes over the 
traditional Japanese methods of securing unanimous decisions reached by 
persuasion—the manipulation of personal obligations, the appeal to the 
principle that perverse insistence on individual points of view is a betrayal 
of the group, and the liberal use of food and wine to stimulate the sense of 
‘harmony’ in communal intoxication. This sort of ‘geisha-house politics’ is 
not generally considered to be in the same category as, say, the ship- 
building bribery scandals of 1954—‘harmony’ is one value not directly 
attacked in the post-war changes—but it is meeting with increasing moral 
disapproval. The fact that the Socialist Parties are relatively, though not 
wholly, free from such taints tells in their favour. It will do so increasingly 
as the post-war-educated generation, trained from the age of eight in the 
merciless child politics of School Parliaments, begins to reach voting age. 


The common observation that the Socialist Parties derive a large part 
of their support from the younger voters and from the better-educated is 
substantiated by an opinion survey conducted after the last election. 
Reports of how they voted by just over 2,000 people in a national survey 
gave the results shown in the table on page 24.1 

1 Jichi-ch6, Senkyo-bu, Shigi-in Giin Senkyo, Saiké-saiban Saibankan Kokumin- 
shinsa Kekka-shivabe, 1955, pp. 174-5. Comparison with the actual voting percentages 
suggests that most people answered honestly, though it is highly likely that some people 


claimed to have voted who had not and that some who voted for Communist candidates 
fought shy of admitting the fact. 
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PARTIES 
Democratic Socialist, 
and Left and Non- 
Liberal Right Others voters Total 
’ % % % % % 
(1) Age Group: 
20-29 ; ; : . 55°9 36°6 3°6 39 100 
30-39 : ; : 58:9 28:8 2°5 9°7 100 
40-49 ‘ ; ‘ 57°7 26:0 56 10°7 100 
50-59 : : : : 67:0 21°8 4°5 68 100 
60 + : : : : 56°3 12°7 471 269 100 
(2) Educational Group: 
Primary . : : . 59°7 23°7 4°0 12°7 100 
Middle. , : : 54°3 33°2 38 8-7 100 
Higher . ‘ ; , 42°3 415 4°0 12°2 100 
(3) Occupational Group: 
Peasants and Fishermen . 68-9 16:2 5°6 9:2 100 
Business men, Shopkeepers, 
Self-employed : : 71:2 185 4°5 5°8 100 
Clerical Workers ‘ . 45°7 448 3°5 5°8 100 
Manual Workers x : 46°6 40°5 2°7 10:2 100 


It is even more of a truism that the Socialist Parties rely heavily on the 
support of organized trade unions, though the above table reveals the 
interesting fact that the proportion of Socialist voters is greater among 
white-collar than among manual workers. 

This radicalism of the white-collar lower middle class may be explained 
in terms of greater political consciousness due to their generally higher 
educational level. It may be in part ascribable to the fact that they are the 
class on which the burden of taxation falls most heavily and—with the 
post-war expansion of higher education—the class into which a high pro- 
portion of Japan’s unemployment has been channelled. 

The Socialist Parties can claim, as these figures show, to be the repre- 
sentatives of the working class if the term is interpreted broadly to mean 
‘toilers with hand and brain’. But there is an obvious limit to their pros- 
pect of growth if they claim working class exclusiveness in a country of 
whose male labour force only 48 per cent were (in 1950) in paid employ- 
ment (more than half of those in the paternalistic small firm employing 
fewer than 30 workers), while, of the remainder, the great majority are 
land-owning peasants. 

It is, as the table suggests, in rural areas that the strength of the Con- 
servative Parties lies. It is there that Conservative politicians have their 
jiban 1—their ‘foundation’—a large network of personal connexions with 
local ‘bosses’ (the latter American importation seems to be on the way to 
ousting completely the traditional Japanese words ‘powerful men’ or 
‘faces’) who control minor bosses each of whom can guarantee to sway a 
certain number of votes. This network is based on personal connexions 
of friendship, obligation, long-standing inter-family ‘retainership’ loyalty 
or remote kinship. It is kept alive by such gestures as the dispatch of pic- 

1 A good description of the organization of such a jiban in a rural area is contained in 


Paul S. Dull, The Senkyoya System in Rural Japanese Communities, Occasional Papers 
no. 4 (Center For Japanese Studies, University of Michigan, 1952). 
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ture postcards from foreign countries, entertainment with food and wine, 
and often, at election time, the distribution of money. But there is another 
and increasingly important element in the Conservative candidate’s elec- 
tion campaign which compensates for the declining strength of a mere 
sense of personal obligation as a factor influencing votes. With the weak- 
ness of local government finances it is becoming increasingly a function of 
Conservative politicians to secure for their constituents some part of the 
vast central government funds distributed yearly as grants and subsidies 
for particular purposes. The ‘log-rolling’ of private legislation through the 
Diet occupies an increasing amount of parliamentary time, and the pro- 
mise, relayed through his net-work of opinion leaders, that if elected he will 
secure a subsidy for rebuilding the dikes of the river here, or opening up a 
forestry road there, gains many votes for the Conservative politician in rural 
areas—though it is one which only politicians with a good prospect of being 
members of the government party can effectively employ. 

Long-term policies, nationalist feelings, moral disapproval of shady 
practices, a sense of class membership, the appeal to local self-interest— 
these are some of the factors which influence voters’ choices. Perhaps even 
more important are the currently-held notions, vague, amorphous, built up 
by a multiplicity of newspaper and radio reports, of the sort of people who 
compose the leadership of the two parties and provide the material for 
alternative governments. But the vagaries of such current notions are 
beyond the scope of rational analysis. Admiration for the toughness and 
manliness of Yoshida gave place eventually to condemnation of his dic- 
tatorial manner. The open affability of Hatoyama which helped to win the 
February 1955 election is now being increasingly criticized as the senti- 
mental garrulousness and instability of an old man. The common stereo- 
type of the leaders of the Socialist Party contains, on the credit side, a fresh- 
ness, cleanness, and earnestness: on the debit side a regrettable tendency 
for doctrinal bickering on things that to most people are unimportant, a 
tendency to be, that is, that thing which by traditional Japanese values one 
should never be—‘argumentative’. 

‘Party loyalty’ as a factor determining voting habits is much less im- 
portant in Japan where the parties are of more recent foundation than in 
England or France. The Japanese Private Willis was not born either a 
little Liberal or a little Socialist. Party membership is still extremely 
small (Conservative Parties have no constituency organizations in the 
proper sense of the term and although the membership of the Socialist 
Party is not known it is certainly less than 100,000). And the survey 
quoted above shows that of the people who voted in both the 1953 and 1955 
elections 32 per cent changed their party allegiance—a far greater pro- 
portion than is ever found in a comparable English survey or, to quote a 
country with a more similar party system, a French one.! It is worth noting 


1 J. Stoetzel, ‘Voting Behaviour in France’, British Journal of Sociology, vol. 6, no. 2, 
p. 105. 
¢ 
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that the greatest number of shifters is found among the small business men 
and shopkeepers (36 per cent) whereas the greatest consistency is found 
among manual workers (25 per cent changed allegiance). Perhaps the 
latter is to be taken as an indication that it is a growing ‘habit’ on the part 
of manual workers to vote Socialist ‘because it is the party of the working 
class’. 


It is worth pointing out, however, that in social and cultural (as 
opposed to economic) terms, there is less basis for class antagonism than in, 
say, England. There are fewer distinctions of dress, schooling, pronuncia- 
tion, or ways of life. The business man, the diplomat, and the factory 
worker received the same education in State schools, at least at the primary 
level, and they share much the same tastes in domestic architecture, food, 
rice-wine, and music. They read the same newspapers. It seems doubtful, 
particularly if there is a slow movement towards the redistribution of 
income by modern welfare policies, whether the Socialist Party will find 
the class emphasis of Marxist purism profitable for very long. 

The most likely form of such socially-based antagonism is still peasant 
resentment against the cosmopolitan luxury of the towns, and this could 
only be mobilized by a type of agrarian Fascism similar to that of the young 
officers in the nineteen-thirties. Of that, while the peasants are still aware 
of their relative prosperity compared with pre-war days, there seems at 
present little prospect. Other possibilities are a new type of urban Fascism 
or a growth of Communism. Of the former there is as yet little sign. Most 
of the ultra Right-wing groups at present under police surveillance are 
nostalgia-groups of ex-military men with little positive to offer, and the 
figures of the table above would seem to suggest that ‘the discontented 
intellectual’ is willing, at present, to pin his faith on the Socialist Parties. 
A more likely seedbed for such movements is the class of shopkeepers and 
small business men. This, as the figures above show, is the most thoroughly 
Conservative class, and at the same time, perhaps significantly, the class 
most disposed to switch its party allegiance from election to election. It is 
the class most given to ‘status-strivings’ and most immediately prone to 
the effects of economic depressions. It is large in numbers and, given the 
predominantly small-firm organization of Japanese industry, influential in 
opinion-formation. 

The prospects of the Communist Party are even more difficult to assess. 
Though its declared membership of 60,000 is small, it still has a strong 
organizational core. It suffers from the taunt that it is un-Japanese in 
submitting to foreign control and from the memory of Communist-inspired 
violence in the days of its now-abandoned period of ‘Left-wing adven- 
turism’. Its hopes must rest on a severe economic depression which finds 


the Socialist Party so riven by internal dissension and factional rivalry that | 
| wit! 


it is unable to mobilize the discontent created. 


1 November 1955 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


CHARLES ISSAWI 


T has become commonplace that the parliamentary-democratic! form 

of government has not functioned satisfactorily in the Middle East. 

During the last few years, a series of coups d’état have proclaimed, in 
no uncertain terms, the dissatisfaction of several countries with their par- 
liamentary governments and in more than one country the army has taken 
over power. 

The failure of democracy in the Middle East has been attributed to 
widely divergent, though not necessarily incompatible, causes. One ex- 
planation, which is current in the West, is that democracy is a plant of 
slow growth, which gradually developed, over several centuries, in the con- 
genial climate of Europe‘and North America and which could not possibly. 
be expected to thrive when suddenly transplanted ta.an alien Eastern soil 
which, since the dawn of recorded history, had bred nothing but the thorns 
and thistles of despotism. The absence of democratic traditions, and of 
the historical customs, habits, and attitudes required to make democracy 
work, was one of the first aspects of the East to strike nineteenth-century 
Europeans and no one has expressed this better than Lord Cromer, who 
wrote: ‘Do not let us for one moment imagine that the fatally simple idea 
of despotic rule will readily give way to the far more complex conception 
of ordered liberty’. ? 

In the Middle East itself, a more popular explanation is that external 
political factors have been mainly responsible for the inability of demo- 
cracy to thrive and prosper. The title of Morgan Shuster’s book, The 
Strangling of Persia,® is indicative of this attitude. It has been cogently 
argued that no real democracy could develop in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria as long as British or French armies of occupation were 
the determining factor in all political matters and as long as the population 
continued to be preoccupied, not to say obsessed, with the problem of its 
relations with the foreign Power. Nor was the situation of unoccupied 


1 In this paper ‘democracy’ denotes exclusively a system of parliamentary government, 
based on free, popular elections, contested by two or more parties. The term usually covers 
a much wider range of meaning and in this broader sense several aspects of Middle Eastern 
life may be said to be ‘democratic’; in particular, there is a genuine and widespread social 
democracy in most Middle Eastern countries. It is moreover true that political democracy 
can express itself in other forms than parliamentary government, and does so in several 
Middle Eastern countries. However, a study of these broader aspects of democracy would 
carry the discussion too far afield and the present essay is therefore exclusively concerned 
with the narrow meaning given above. 

2 See ‘The Government of Subject Races’, Edinburgh Review (January 1908). 

3 (New York, The Century Co., 1912.) 
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countries, such as Iran and Turkey, very much better, for both have lived 
under the shadow of two powerful neighbours, one or other of whom 
periodically made attempts, often successful, to dominate them. 

A third explanation, prevalent in both the West and the Middle East, 
is that, with the exception of the Turks, Middle Easterners are incapaci- 
tated, by their extreme individualism, from achieving the degree of co- 
operation required for the successful functioning of democracy. It is re- 
cognized that Middle Easterners develop intense loyalty to certain small 
units, such as the family, the clan, the tribe, or the religious sect, but they 
do not seem to be able to transcend those groups and feel towards any 
larger body, for example the city or the nation, enough devotion and re- 
sponsibility to subordinate their individual selfish propensities to some 
common goal. In other words, the notion of the general will aiming at the 
general good seems to be absent, and with it any hope of making demo- 
cracy function. Perhaps the best expression of this view is that of Ibn 
Khaldun, the most penetrating social scientist who has ever studied the 
region: ‘. . . every Arab regards himself as worthy to rule, and it is rare to 
find one of them submitting willingly to another, be it his father or his 
brother or the head of his clan, but only grudgingly and for fear of public 
opinion’.* 

Each of the three views mentioned undoubtedly contains a large 
measure of truth. Taken together, they may well constitute a sufficient 
explanation of the shortcomings of Middle Eastern democracy. Neverthe- 
less, it seems relevant to draw attention to another group of factors which 
have also had a deep effect, the sociological factors. Briefly put, it is the 
contention of the writer that democracy does not thrive in the present-day 
Middle East ? because the economic and social basis which it requires is as 
yet non-existent. That basis presents the following aspects: size of terri- 
tory and population, level of economic development, distribution of wealth, 
industrialization, homogeneity of language and religion, degree of educa- 
tion, and habit of co-operative association. In this paper the common 
economic and social characteristics of those countries which at present 
successfully practise democracy * will be adopted as yardsticks against 
which the development of the Middle Eastern countries can be measured. 

It is necessary to make explicit one basic assumption which under- 
lies the following argument. For democratic institutions to develop, 

1.4n Avab Philosophy of History: Selections from the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldun of 
Tunis 1332-1406, translated by Charles Issawi (London, John Murray, 1950), p. 57. 

2 The Middle East is here defined as the territory bounded by and including Libya in 
the west, the Sudan in the south, Turkey in the north, and Pakistan in the east, a territory 
with an aggregate population of-not much below 200 millions. With the qualifications noted 
below, much the same economic and social pattern prevails in the whole region, except in 
Israel, which is consequently not included in this paper. 

3 The countries covered by the term ‘democratic’ are: the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, France, Iceland, Ireland, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Australia, New Zealand, and Uruguay. Ger- 
many and Italy have joined the democratic ranks only recently, while Czechoslovakia has 


been snatched away from them; the inclusion of these three countries would not, however, 
in any way affect the conclusions drawn. 
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and for the democratic spirit to flourish, two conditions seem necessary : 
the community must be bound by a strong social solidarity; and at the 
same time it must contain enough diversity to produce tension between its 
constituent parts. In the absence of solidarity, the community is con- 
stantly threatened with disintegration, democratic government is too weak 
to hold it together, and there is a powerful tendency to resort to a strong, 
absolutist government. On the other hand, unless there is diversity and 
tension, resulting in the clash of ideas and interests represented by differ- 
ent groups, no effective check on the power of the government is likely to 
be established. 

In Western Europe during the last three or four hundred years, and in 
the overseas societies which sprang from it, the cementing force has been 
nationalism which, although only recently articulate and still more re- 
cently virulent, has been present since the close of the Middle Ages. The 
tensions were provided first by the religious differences following the Re- 
formation, and then by economic and social conflicts as first commercial 


and then industrial development brought into being new classes which 
could challenge the old landed aristocracy. 


Size of population and territory. Whatever errors of application he may 
have committed, Aristotle was essentially right when he stated that ‘States, 
like all other things, have a definite measure of size. Any object will lose 
its power of performing its function if it is either excessively small or of an 
excessive size’ and further that ‘experience shows that it is difficult, if not 
indeed impossible, for a very populous State to secure a general habit of 
obedience to law’. With the exception of the United States, Canada, and 
Australia, which will be discussed later, none of the democratic countries 
is very extensive: Of the rest, France, the largest, has an area of 200,000 
square miles and most of the others are distinctly smaller. Again, with the 
exception of the United States and the United Kingdom, none of these 
countries has a population of over 50 millions, and the majority fall below 
the 10 million mark. 

It is germane to enquire how the Middle Eastern States compare with 
the democracies in respect of population and territory. Only Pakistan, 
with its 75 million inhabitants, ranks among the world’s giants. The other 
countries do not go beyond the 25 million mark, and several of them have 
less than 5 million inhabitants. It cannot therefore be maintained that the 
size of the population of Middle Eastern countries is, in principle, such as 
to place great obstacles in the path of the democratic process. Indeed, 
from the economic point of view, several of them are too small to con- 

stitute a market in which division of labour can be carried far enough to 
secure a high national income and standard of living, a fact which, as will 
be shown later, has a bearing on their political life. It is worth while noting, 


1 The Politics of Aristotle, translated with notes by Ernest Barker (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1948), p. 341. 
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however, that in the more populous democracies, for instance, the United 
Kingdom and France, constitutional government developed at a time 
when the population was only a fraction of its present size, and that even 
when the democratic form of government was well established the number 
of inhabitants was much smaller than at present. Regarded from the point 
of view of size, the Middle East is not so favourably situated. Iraq is 
almost as large as present-day France, Afghanistan and Turkey are dis- 
tinctly larger, and Pakistan, Iran, and Saudi Arabia are twice,’ three- 
and-a-half times, and nearly four times as large, respectively. 

Experience seems to support the assumption that great size is a handi- 
cap in the quest for democracy. In the first place it tends to promote re- 
gionalism; French and German political divisions have run on regional 
lines to a greater extent than have British, while in the United States 
regional divergences produced a great and disastrous Civil War and have 
continued to confuse national politics. In a country as large and varied as 
Iran, regional divergences would have constituted an important political 
factor even if the population had been perfectly homogeneous, which of 
course it is not, and the same is true of Pakistan, Turkey, Afghanistan, and 
Iraq. 

The second effect is more fundamental. At any given stage of technical 
knowledge, there are definite limits beyond which the control exercised by 
a government ceases to be effective. As Ibn Khaldun put it: 

Each State has its apportioned share of territories which it cannot exceed ... 
the State is stronger at the centre than at the periphery, weakening at the 
borders and becoming inoperative outside them, like rays and beams radiating 
from a centre, or like circles spreading out on the surface of the water from the 
point at which it has been impinged upon.’ 

For responsible democratic government an additional condition is neces- 
sary, formulated by Aristotle as follows: ‘the citizens of a State must know 
one another’s characters’.* It is safe to state that, given the very inade- 
quate means of communication, several of the Middle Eastern States are 
far too large for effective, let alone democratic, government. The following 
table shows two criteria, the density of railways, defined as a length of 
line per unit of area and population, and the number of radios per head; 
other means of communication, such as roads, telegraphs, and telephones, 
are no better developed. 

It may be objected that the United States, Canada, and Australia have 
succeeded in running a very satisfactory form of democratic government 
over areas far wider than those of the largest Middle Eastern countries. 
This is true, but easily accounted for by their very different historical back- 
ground. For in all three, constitutional government was introduced at a 
very early stage, in colonies which were small in size and had a tiny popula- 

1 Egypt has not been included in this list. Her area is nearly twice as large as that of 
France, but the population is concentrated in only 5 per cent of the whole territory, making 
it, in spite of its elongated shape (Napoleon once said that Italy was too long: and Egypt 


is longer), one of the most compact countries in the world. 
2 An Arab Philosophy of History, p. 127. 3 The Politics of Aristotle, p. 341. 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION IN PRINCIPAL MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES 
AND SELECTED WESTERN DEMOCRACIES 1948 


Railway route kilometres 


Per 100 square Registered radio 
kilometres of Per 10,000 sets per I,000 
total area inhabitants inhabitants 
Afghanistan . ‘ : ; ° fe) I 
Egypt . : d . ; 0-61 3°2 II 
han... ; . = ; o-19 I'9 II 
Iraq. : : : ; 0°34 3°2 6 
Jordan ; ; : ; 0°37 8-3 2 
Lebanon ‘ ‘ ‘ yp 4°50 3°5 33 
Pakistan : : ~ : 1°23 I°5 I 
Syria . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 0-67 2°5 II 
Turkey ‘ ; F ; I-00 4:0 15 
Australia : ‘ ; , 0°59 55°60 258 
Canada 7 : ; : O-75 65-2 189 
Belgium j ; : , 29°03 10°6 164 
France ; ‘ P , 7°55 104 172 
Sweden : : q 7 3°38 21°7 307 
United Kingdom . : ‘ 23°33 12-0 245 
United States ‘ . a 5°13 26°7 600 
Uruguay : ‘ ; ; I-61 13°I 125 as 


tion, and responsible government was first practised on the state or pro- 
vincial level, by such entities as Massachusetts, Lower Canada, or New 
South Wales. It was only after democratic government had become firmly 
established that those states or provinces ventured to federate in a bigger 
union. And it is very doubtful whether that union would have held to- 
gether (as in the United States at the time of the Civil War) or even come 
about (as in Canada and Australia) but for the rapid development of rail- 
ways and telegraphs. 

In the Middle East, however, democracy was introduced at the national 
level into large areas inadequately provided with means of communication. 
A glance at the not so distant past, forty years ago, when the bulk of the 
non-colonial parts of the Middle East belonged to two large States, the 
Ottoman Empire and Iran, and when the railway and road systems em- 
braced only a few thousands of miles, shows why, until recently, effective 
government, let alone democratic government, was impossible. 


Economic structure. The influence of economic structure on politics may 
be studied from three angles: level of national income, distribution of 
wealth and income, and occupational structure. It has been stated that 
democracy is the child of prosperity, and it is certain, first, that the de- 
velopment of democracy has been intimately connected with the expansion 
of capitalism and secondly, that a very close correlation can be established 
between high per capita income and the successful working of democracy. 
A perusal of per capita incomes computed by the United Nations ! shows 
that the fifteen countries with the highest incomes are, in order: the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, Switzerland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Australia, Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
France, Iceland, and Ireland—in other words, fifteen of the seventeen 


1 Statistical Office of the United Nations, National and Per Capita Incomes, Seventy 
Countries, 1949 (New York, October 1950). 
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democracies listed on page 31. The per capita annual income of the poorest 
of them, Ireland, was computed as $420 and twelve of the fifteen had in- 
comes of over $500 per annum.! At the same date, none of the Middle 
Eastern countries except Lebanon and Turkey had a fer capita income of 
over $100. Even making all the reservations which are necessary in any 
international comparison, it is evident that there is a vast difference in the 
levels of real income in the Middle East and in the Western democracies.” 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what has so often been said, namely, 
that it is only when their basic needs have been satisfied that citizens can 
find the leisure and energy for active and intelligent participation in 
politics. Unless real incomes in the Middle East are doubled or trebled, 
the masses, obsessed by their daily needs, will continue to be the prey of 
every demagogue who promises relief. 

The absolute level of the national income is not, however, the only 
criterion; no less important is its distribution. Wealth is power and the 
concentration of wealth in a few hands means that a small group wields 
excessive political power while the mass of the population, having no 
economic independence, is in no position to exercise its political rights. 
This has been clearly realized since the time of Plato, who, in the Laws, 
laid it down that in the ideal commonwealth the richest should not be 
more than four times as wealthy as the poorest. It has often been remarked 
that, since the emergence of parliaments in the Middle Ages, and even in 
ancient Greece, democratic government has rested mainly on the shoulders 
of the middle class, and it is no coincidence that the most perfect demo- 
cracies, Switzerland, New Zealand, and the Scandinavian countries, have 
the most equal distribution of wealth. 

Little data are available on the distribution of wealth and incomes in 
the Middle Eastern countries, but the main outlines stand out only too 
starkly. A study of pre-war Egypt concluded that ‘the gap between the 
two extremes is...enormously greater than anything met with in 
Europe’,’ and since that time war-time inflation has, if anything, accen- 
tuated inequality still further. In Lebanon, Pakistan, and Turkey the 
situation is distinctly better, but in the other Middle Eastern countries the 
same pattern of inequality prevails. Hence the often repeated statement 
that these countries do not have a middle class, a judgement which in this 
extreme form is certainly untrue but which does bring out one of the basic 
weaknesses of the region. Hence too, until recently, the complete domina- 
tion of political life by the large landowners.* 

The third economic factor to be considered here is the occupational 


1 The figure for the United States was $1,453; the second highest, Canada, stood at $870. 
The figures for the two other democracies listed on page 31 were Finland $348, Uruguay $331. 

2 Other criteria of economic and social development, such as consumption of energy and 
steel, foreign trade, literacy, newspaper circulation, etc., tend to fall in line with per capita 
incomes. See Charles Issawi, ‘The Conditions of Economic Progress in the Middle East’, 
Economic Development and Cultural Change (Chicago), December 1952. 

3 Charles Issawi, Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis (London, Oxford University 
Press for R.I.I.A., 1947), p. 54. 

4 See ibid., pp. 173-4, for a discussion of the part played by landlords in Egyptian politics. 
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structure. Democracy seems to flourish only when an appreciable propor- 
tion of the population is engaged in industry and trade; it appears to be 
unable to strike roots in an overwhelmingly agricultural country.! This 
generalization seems to be as true of ancient city States, such as Athens, 
and medieval republics, such as Florence, as of modern nation States such 
as England or Denmark. Perhaps the best index of industrial and com- 
mercial development available for international comparison is the percen- 
tage of the working population engaged in agriculture. A table compiled 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization ® gives the following percentages 
for the period 1939-49: United Kingdom 4 per cent, United States 13 per 
cent, Australia 15 per cent, New Zealand 20 per cent, Switzerland 20 per 
cent, Sweden 21 per cent, Canada 24 per cent, Denmark 27 per cent, France 
36 per cent, and Finland 50 per cent. Pre-war figures are also available for 
another group of countries, for which more recent data are lacking; in the 
period 1926-39, when the level of employment in agriculture was every- 
where distinctly higher than in 1939-49, the percentage of the occupied 
population working in agriculture was Belgium 17 per cent, Netherlands 
20 per cent, Norway 26 per cent, and Ireland 49 per cent. 

The only comparable Middle Eastern figures refer to the two most in- 
dustrialized countries, Egypt and Turkey, where the percentage of work- 
ing population engaged in agriculture in the period 1926-39 was 70 per 
cent and 82 per cent respectively. Since that time, industry has developed 
considerably in both countries, but in neither has it succeeded in drawing 
away any of the surplus rural population. As for the other Middle Eastern 
countries it is only in the Lebanon that the proportion is lower than in 
Egypt, owing to the leading part played in the economy by trade, tourism, 
and other services ; in all the others, a still higher percentage of the working 
population is engaged in agriculture. 

Industrialization and the development of commerce and other services 
affect political life in several ways. First, they contribute greatly to the 
raising of the national income. In almost all countries for which figures are 
obtainable, per capita incomes in industry are higher than in agriculture, 
while in commerce and other services they are higher than in industry.® 
Available data for Egypt, Lebanon, and Turkey show that per capita 
incomes in industry are twice as high as in agriculture,* and that the gap 

1 The United States in the eighteenth century, and perhaps Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand in the nineteenth, may be quoted as contrary examples of agrarian democracy. 
Moreover it may be recalled that, according to Jefferson, democracy can flourish only in an 
agrarian environment. These facts however only apparently contradict the statement made 
above. For in all the above-mentioned countries, an immigrant population, from a country 
with highly developed free political institutions, settled in an empty continent. This meant 
that, in their new homes, the colonists were not burdened with feudal institutions hampering 
their economic, social, and political progress; it also meant that agriculture could yield them 
an exceptionally high income. Neither of these factors could possibly exist in an old, settled 
scciety until an economic, social, and political revolution, generated by the expansion of 
commerce or industry, had broken down their feudal or quasi-feudal system. 


2 Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics, vol. 4, pt. 1, 1950, table 5a. 


3 See, among others, Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progvess, new ed. (London, 
Macmillan, 1951). 


4 United Nations, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-2, pp. 37-42. 
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between agriculture and services is, if anything, greater than in more ad- 
vanced countries.! It is only in such sparsely populated countries as 
Australia, Argentina, New Zealand, and Canada that a predominantly 
agricultural economy succeeded in providing a high standard of living and 
even there, as has been seen, the bulk of the population is no longer en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

Industrialization and commercialization also promote democracy in a 
more direct way. By drawing the peasant away from the land, they at 
once weaken the power of the landowners and bring into being two new 
classes, the middle class and the industrial working class. A society con- 
sisting predominantly of two classes, landlords and peasants, cannot pos- 
sibly hope to develop democratic institutions. The emergence of other 
groups, however, gives it a certain articulation; new interests come into 
being and with them new points of view. The struggle of the middle class 
for participation in government is the historical origin of most modern— 
and even ancient and medieval—democracies. And since the middle class 
is usually unable to achieve its ends without the help of the urban working 
class, the latter acquires some share of the benefits.? Finally, it often 
happens that both the landed interest and the bourgeoisie compete for the 
support of the peasantry, which is then drawn into political life. 

A special aspect of this process is urbanization. By concentrating large 
numbers in towns, and thus multiplying their social contacts, industraliza- 
tion stimulates the intelligence and sharpens political awareness. It is not 
by chance that democracy has always flourished in an urban environment, 
in Athens, Florence, Geneva, London, Paris, and Boston. At the same time, 
it should be noted that in the past European cities were in closer touch with 
their rural surroundings than were Middle Eastern cities and that demo- 
cratic ideas were thus more easily diffused. 


National, linguistic, and religious homogeneity. It is generally agreed that 
the absence of national and linguistic ? homogeneity constitutes a serious 
obstacle to the working of democratic government. The Scottish and 
Welsh national movements represent only minor and picturesque ana- 
chronisms, and the same may be said of Breton and Provencal national- 
ism. In Belgium, however, the struggle between Flemings and Walloons 
has often perilously rocked the ship of State, and in Czechoslovakia even 
the statesmanship of Masaryk and Bene’ could not prevent the quarrel 
between Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, and Ruthenians from splitting it wide 


1 Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis, p. 163. 

2 It cannot, however, be denied that at present there is a danger that the working class 
of underdeveloped countries may choose the path of Communism rather than democracy. 
It may be found possible to counteract this tendency by raising the economic, social, and 
cultural level of the working class. 

3 In this paper, linguistic and national divisions are assumed to be identical. This may 
not have been true in the past, but since the national awakenings of the nineteenth century 
it may be taken that every large group speaking a language differing from those of its neigh- 
bours will, sooner or later, experience a feeling of cultural distinctness which will generally 
translate itself into national consciousness. 
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open. Canada’s politics are dominated by the tug of war between the 
French and British elements, and United States politics have often been 
distorted by the centrifugal pull of ethnic groups. The shining success of 
the Swiss Confederation in fusing its three national ingredients is the more 


‘conspicuous because it is the only State of its kind. 


In this respect, conditions vary widely in the Middle East. Egypt, 
Jordan, the Arabian Peninsula, Lebanon, and Syria are entirely homo- 
geneous or contain only insignificant national minorities; the only sizeable 
non-Arab groups in these countries are the Kurds (some 120,000) in Syria 
and the Armenians (some 150,000) in Syria and Lebanon, and neither of 
these presents any real problems. In Iraq, however, the Kurds constitute 
nearly one-fifth of the total population, and there are also small groups of 
Persians, Turcomans, and Assyrians. Turkey has been largely ‘homo- 
genized’ by the elimination of its Armenian and Greek minorities, but it 
still contains a fairly large Kurdish population, estimated at from 1-5 2 
millions to 2 millions.’ Iran contains many linguistic minorities including 
the Turks of Azerbaijan (about 1-5 millions), Turcomans, Kurds (some 
800,000), Arabs (300,000) and Armenians.* In Afghanistan there are im- 
portant differences between Pushtu-speaking Afghans, Persian-speaking 
Tajiks, and Turkish-speaking Uzbeks, and the task of national integration 
is complicated by this factor. The situation in Pakistan is difficult to assess, 
but strains have begun to make themselves felt between the Urdu-speaking 
West and the Bengali-speaking East, which are separated by over a thou- 
sand miles of Indian territory.® 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the effects of the existence of 
these minority groups, since all students of Middle Eastern affairs agree 
that they constitute a great handicap to the development of sound govern- 
ment. It may, of course, be said that the minorities are a problem only 
because the governments have not evolved suitable policies for integrating 
them into a multi-national whole. This is partly true, but it does not dis- 
pose of the fact that their presence adds one more to the many obstacles 
to democratic government confronting the Middle East. In Iraq, the 
Kurdish problem has created friction which has occasionally flared up 
in armed revolt. In Turkey, the friction has been still greater, repres- 
sion has been more severe, and for a long period the eastern, i.e. pre- 
dominantly Kurdish, provinces have been under military rule. Afghani- 
stan is in the very earliest stages of nation building.® As for Iran, it is 


1 The best study on this subject is A. H. Hourani’s Minorities in the Arab World (London, 
Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1947). 

2 A. M. Burton, ‘The Kurds’, Royal Central Asian Journal, London, January 1944. 

3 Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. Frye, The United States and Turkey and Ivan (London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1951), p. 78. A figure of 4 millions is given by the Kurdish 
leader, Emir Kamuran Bedir Khan, ‘Kurdistan’, Cahiers de L’Est, Beirut, No. 1, 1945. 

4 The United States and Turkey and Ivan, pp. 188-90. Somewhat different estimates are 
given by Haas, Groseclose, and Wilber in their books on Iran. 

> European minorities which, when protected by the Capitulations, presented a major 
obstacle in many countries, now no longer constitute a serious problem. 

6 Vladimir Cervin, ‘The Problems in the Integration of the Afghan Nation’, Middle East 
Journal, Autumn 1952. 
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periodically threatened with disintegration, as was vividly illustrated by 
the Azerbaijani and Kurdish separatist movements of 1945 as well as by 
the Arab separatist movement in Khuzistan after the first world war. What 
has preserved the country’s unity has generally been the Shi‘ism of the 
great majority of its inhabitants, which has both drawn Iranians together 
and marked them off sharply from their Sunni neighbours. 

Middle Eastern minority problems are intensified by the fact that 
several national minorities still have a predominantly tribal structure. 
This is true of the Kurds in Iran, Iraq, and Turkey, and of the Turcomans 
and Turkish-speaking Qashqais in Iran, of the Pathans in Pakistan, and of 
all the main groups in Afghanistan. The existence of large bodies of tribes- 
men presents a truly formidable obstacle to any central government at- 
tempting to establish a framework of order covering the whole country 
and to enact uniform legislation for all its parts. This question, too, is not 
dwelt upon at length here because it has been fully recognized and often 
discussed by Middle Eastern experts. 

While practically all students recognize that the coexistence of more 
than one national group imposes a great strain on a State, they are not 
so categorical about religious groups. Indeed it is often maintained that 
modern liberty and democracy owe their existence to religious diversity. 
To quote only one of many thinkers who have given this matter their at- 
tention, ‘Political liberty, as a fact in the modern world, is the result of the 
struggle of religious organisms to live’.t_ But while it may be true that 
without the Reformation and the ensuing religious strife the medieval, all 
embracing, Catholic church would not have given way to the modern, 
secular, limited State, it is equally true that, once that State has been 
firmly established, the presence within its borders of large religious minori- 
ties does nothing to promote, and may often retard, political democracy. 
The conflict between Catholics and Protestants nearly wrecked the Swiss 
Confederation and has put a great strain on both Germany and the Nether- 
lands, while the struggle between Catholics and anticlericals has bedevilled 
the politics of half of Europe. One of the major reasons for the smooth 
working of the democratic system in the Scandinavian countries is their 
religious, as well as their national, homogeneity. Now, except for the 
Arabian peninsula and present-day Turkey, the Middle East is a veritable 
mosaic of religions. The fact that the Kurds, Arabs, and Turcomans are 
Sunni Muslims further differentiates them from the Shi‘i Muslim Persians. | 
Pakistan contains a 15 per cent Hindu and Sikh minority and it is also| 
divided into Shi‘is and Sunnis. In Iraq, the Shi‘is are almost as numerous 
as the Sunnis; in the other Arab countries there are substantial Christian | 
minorities, constituting 7 per cent of the population in Egypt, about 8 per| 
cent in Jordan, and 12 per cent in Syria; in the last mentioned country, | 
heterodox Muslim sects constitute a further 15 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. As for Lebanon, it may be said to consist of nothing but minorities: 


1]. N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 2nd ed. (London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1916), pp. 6-7. 
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of the seven leading sects, the largest, the Maronite, constitutes 30 per cent 
of the total population, and the smallest, the Armenian Orthodox, under 
6 per cent. 

But it is not merely a question of statistics; much more important is 
the difference in attitude towards religion prevailing in the West and in the 
Middle East. In the West, the centrifugal effects of religious divergences 
have been effectively checked by the centripetal force of nationalism. As 
Hilaire Belloc somewhat unkindly put it, the predominant philosophy has 
been: ‘Worship the nation and you may hold what lesser opinions you 
please’.4 

In the Middle East, on the other hand, religion is still the strongest 
social force and the one which arouses the fiercest passions. In the past, 
after the convulsions of the first few centuries, Sunni Islam was the cement 
which held together the greater part of the Middle East; in Iran, after the 
sixteenth century, Shi‘l Islam performed the same function. Christian and 
other minorities had a definite, if subordinate, place in society and did not 
give any trouble. 

With the decay of the Ottoman Empire, however, religion, sometimes 
in alliance with nationalism and sometimes working against it, has proved 
to be a most disruptive force, and one which has greatly slowed down the 
formation of stable States. The part played by religious minorities in the 
different Middle Eastern countries has been fully described in a vast body 
of literature and need not be discussed here.2 No unbiased student can 
deny that their presence, and particularly the pretext they offered for 
foreign intervention, has greatly complicated the task of government in 
the region. 

Education. This question, too, needs little elaboration, for the main facts 
are well known. In the West, democracy came into being largely because 
of the combination of a highly educated ruling class and a literate elector- 
ate. The eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British aristocracy, the Vir- 
ginia dynasty, and the French middle class during the Restoration and the 
July Monarchy provide examples of highly educated ruling classes which 
prepared their countries for democracy. In all European countries, the 
expansion of education more or less kept step with the broadening of the 
electorate. This was dramatically signalled in England by the passing of 
the Education Act in 1870, following the Reform Bill of 1867 which en- 
franchised the urban artisan class. 

In the Middle East, both conditions have been absent. The Middle 
Eastern States adopted parliamentary-democratic institutions without 
having either an educated ruling class or a literate mass, although in 


1 Hilaire Belloc, Survivals and New Arrivals (London, Sheed and Ward, 1939), p. 42. 

2 Two points, however, deserve to be made. First, that intermarriage between members 
of different religious communities was, until very recently, unthinkable and even today is 
numerically negligible. Secondly, that each religious or national group has generally tended 
to specialize in one or two occupations, practising what Professor C. S. Coon has called ‘an 


ethnic division of labour’. It may also be mentioned that, until recently, each group had 
its own distinct form of dress. 
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both respects the situation is improving greatly, thanks to the admirable 
efforts made after the achievement of independence. Thus, to take 
only two examples, in Turkey the number of pupils in all schools rose 
from 360,000 in 1923 to nearly 1,800,000 in 1950 and in Syria, between 
1943 and 1950, the school population rose from 147,000 to 301,000. In 
Egypt, Turkey, and Lebanon competent specialists have begun to appear 
in the natural and social sciences. But the limited progress achieved 
serves only to mark the distance from the goal ahead. In only one Middle 
Eastern country, Lebanon, is more than half the population literate; in 
Syria the _ proportion is about one-third, in Turkey one-quarter, in Egypt 
one-fifth, and in the other countries considerably less. Similarly, while 
Lebanon provides education for nearly four-fifths of her children of school 
age, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt can accommodate about half, and the other 
countries one-quarter or less. Another indication is the newspaper circula- 
tion per thousand inhabitants, which stands at 81 in Lebanon, 28 in Jor- 
dan, 21 in Syria, 18 in Egypt, 15 in Turkey, 6 in Iraq, 5 in Iran, 2 in 
Pakistan, and one in Afghanistan. Corresponding figures for some Western 
democracies are 599 for the United Kingdom, 455 for Australia, 441 for 
Luxembourg, 415 for the three Scandinavian countries, 357 for the United 
States, 281 for the Netherlands, and 187 for Uruguay. 

It is true that the level of political consciousness of'the Middle Eastern 
masses is much higher than these figures would seem to indicate. Owing to 
the habit of listening, in groups, to the radio or to a newspaper reader, 
Middle Easterners have an acquaintance with international and local 
politics which always astonishes foreigners. But such alternative methods, 
welcome as they may be, are not a satisfactory substitute for literacy, and 
the level of public opinion remains, of course, very much lower than in the 
developed countries of Europe and America. 

Co-operative Associations. One of the aspects of the Middle East which 
impresses, and depresses, Western observers most is the inability of its 
peoples to associate for co-operative action or to act on the level of local 
government. Whenever a social need is felt, be it for a village road, an 
electric station, a school, a football field, or a marketing co-operative, the 
first impulse is to turn to the central government for help. Recent Middle 
Eastern history teems with instances of government-sponsored schemes. 
The great majority of schools and hospitals are government-owned and 
run and so are the railways and most of the airlines. In Turkey a great 
part, and in Iran a substantial portion, of industry and mining belongs to 
the State. In the few countries where it has made headway, i.e. Egypt, 
Turkey, and Arab Palestine, the agricultural co-operative movement has 
been sponsored and directed by the government. And it should be noted 
that in all these cases it is the central government, rather than the pro- 
vincial or municipal authorities, which is in charge. 

It would be foolish in the extreme to condemn such government action 
outright in the name of abstract principles of individualism and free enter- 
prise. If individual initiative is not forthcoming to build a railway or 
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school, it is surely better that the State should do so rather than that it 
should be left undone. But at the same time it should be clearly realized 
that a society which lacks numerous and strong associations, and in which 
local governments play a negligible part, is not one in which democracy can 
flourish. 

It would be equally rash to conclude that Middle Easterners are con- 
genitally incapable of co-operative association, still less that they lack 
initiative. There is some evidence that, in its heyday, Islamic civilization 
was the scene of intense activity conducted by partnerships and joint enter- 
prises. International commercial ventures were on a scale well beyond the 
financial capacities of any individual, and were carried out by partnerships 
involving large numbers. Similarly the network of banking, which made it 
possible to cash in Morocco, Ceylon, or Zanzibar a cheque drawn on 
Basra, indicates widespread contacts and habits of trust and co-operation. 
The collapse of Islamic civilization, following the Crusades and Mongol in- 
vasions, seems, however, to have eliminated both individual initiative and 
co-operation, both of which became equally impossible under the arbitrary 
and extortionate governments which oppressed the poverty-stricken 
region. 

In the last fifty or hundred years, conditions having become more 
propitious, there has been a re-birth of individual initiative which is best 
exemplified by the activities of Persians in India, South Arabians in Indo- 
nesia and, above all, the exploits of the Lebanese in West Africa, the 
United States, and South America. Action by associations responded 
much more slowly to the improvement in the environment, being often 
hampered by the very qualities which account for the increase in individual 
enterprise, but during the last thirty years there have been such welcome 
steps as the Banque Misr enterprises and the Committee for Translation 
and Publication in Egypt, and the foundation of hundreds of societies for 
educational or philanthropic purposes, such as the Red Crescent, in all the 
more advanced Middle Eastern countries. Trade unions have also begun 
to assume some importance. But such associations still play only a minor 
part in national life. As for local governments, with very few exceptions 
such as the municipality of Alexandria—which owes its importance and 
activity to the large number of foreigners who still serve on it—their 
functions continue to be negligible and there are few signs of an increase in 
their scope and power. It is significant that Cairo, the largest city in the 
region, was not allowed to have a municipality until after the second world 
war.! 

The case of Lebanon. The validity of the observations made in this 
paper may be tested by applying them to the Middle Eastern country 
which is furthest advanced on the road to full and genuine democracy, 
Lebanon. However great the imperfections of her governments it remains 


1 It may be noted that Islamic civilization never witnessed the kind of corporate muni- 
cipal activity which flourished in ancient Greece and Rome or medieval and renaissance 
Europe. Only in Spain, where Islam impinged on a European society, did such cities as 
Toledo, Cordoba, and Seville play an independent part. 
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true that Lebanon has enjoyed a freedom of thought, expression, and asso- 
ciation far greater than that prevailing in the Middle East—and in many 
more advanced countries as well. And the bloodless overthrow of the 
seemingly all powerful President, in September 1952, was an encouraging 
sign of the power of public opinion and its ability to translate itself into 
action.! 

An examination of the criteria enumerated shows Lebanon to be much 
more favourably situated than any other Middle Eastern country studied 
here. The very small size of Lebanon’s territory and population, which is 
distinctly hindering her economic growth, has favoured her political de- 
velopment. Her means of communication are adequate, an excellent 
system of roads compensating for the deficiency in railways. Her per capita 
income, recently estimated at over $250, is well above that of any other 
Middle Eastern country. Owing to the prevalence of small-scale land- 
holdings in many parts of the country, and to the relatively large number 
engaged in services, the distribution of wealth and income is less unequal 
than in other parts of the region. Her population is highly urbanized; only 
half the population is rural, and of this a substantial fraction earns its 
livelihood in non-agricultural occupations; the income from industry and 
building combined is greater than the agricultural income; and commerce 
plays a most important part in the economy. Education is much more 
developed than elsewhere; over two-thirds of the population are literate, 
and nearly four-fifths of children of school age attend school. Newspaper 
circulation is comparable to that of the less advanced European countries, 
and the number of radios is relatively high. Nationally and linguistically, 
Lebanon is homogeneous, the very small Armenian minority presenting no 
problem whatsoever. The one great handicap of Lebanon is the multi- 
plicity of religious sects, and all observers agree that this, more than any- 
thing, has stood in the way of efficient government. 

It may therefore be taken that the case of Lebanon confirms the choice 
of the criteria adopted. A further confirmation is provided by Turkey. 
The remarkable economic and social advance of the last decade (reflected 
by such indices as per capita income, literacy, school attendance, and book 
publishing) following the basic social reforms of Atatiirk, paved the way 
for the emergence of political democracy in that country. These considera- 
tions lend support to the hope that economic and social development will 
bring about, in the other countries, conditions more propitious for the 
growth of political democracy. 

Conclusion. One negative conclusion stands out sharply from the pre- 
ceding analysis: in the Middle East the economic and social soil is still not 
deep enough to enable political democracy to strike root and flourish. What 
is needed is not merely constitutional or administrative reforms, not just 
a change in government machinery or in personnel. It is not even the ad- 


1 For an interesting and sympathetic account see: ‘Peaceful Change in the Lebanon’, | 


The World Today (R.1.1.A., April 1953), p. 162. 
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justment of an obsolete political structure to bring it in line with a new 
balance of forces reflecting changing relations between various social 
classes, as was achieved by the Reform Bills in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. What is required is a great economic and social transformation which 
will strengthen society and make it capable of bearing the weight of the 
modern State. Such a development is a necessary, if not a sufficient, con- 
dition for the establishment of genuine democracy in the region. For, in 
politics as in religion, a Reformation must be preceded by a Renaissance. 

What should be done in the meantime? Clearly, while it is futile to 
lament the absence of democracy in a region still unprepared for it, it is 
absolutely necessary to set in motion the forces which will transform 
Middle Eastern society in the desired manner. Great efforts must be made to 
improve means of communication, multiply schools, and, so far as possible, 
bring about a cultural and spiritual unity which will bridge the chasms 
separating linguistic groups and religious sects. Great efforts must also be 
made to develop the economy of the different countries in order to raise 
the general level and to create opportunities which will allow the individual 
to emancipate himself from the grip of the family, tribe, and village. 

So much would be admitted by all, but the question still remains: who 
is to carry out all these changes? Most Middle Easterners look to the 
government for the necessary guidance and initiative and many of them 
seek a short cut by way of a military dictatorship. Both these tendencies 
deserve more understanding and consideration than they usually receive 
from Anglo-Saxon observers. In underdeveloped countries attempting to 
transform themselves within a twentieth-century economic, social, and 
political context, the government must inevitably play a large, perhaps a 
leading, part. This is especially true where it happens to own the main 
sources of funds which can be used for development, as is the case in the 
oil producing countries in the Middle East. Nor need the desire for a mili- 
tary dictatorship spring from ignoble, ultra-nationalistic, or reactionary 
motives. In Asian countries the officer corps tends to be recruited from the 
middle class and is therefore—unlike the upper class European officer 
corps—more often a spearhead of change than a bulwark of conservatism. 
Finally, the need for strong governments is an essential prerequisite of pro- 
gress, and perhaps even of eventual democracy. Most existing democracies 
have passed through a prolonged stage of despotic or dictatorial govern- 
ment in which the country was forcibly welded into a coherent whole. One 
has only to recall the Tudors, the Stuarts, and Cromwell in England and 
Richelieu, Louis x1v, and Napoleon in France. What Atatiirk and Riza 
Shah attempted to do, with a greater or less measure of success, was to 
transform a congeries of villages, tribes, and sects into a nation State. The 
methods were often ill chosen, but it is impossible to deny that without a 
greater degree of national unity than prevailed when they took power, 
orderly and efficient government, let alone democratic government, would 
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All this is true, but it does not represent the final answer to the prob- 
lem. Ultimately, Middle Eastern society must save itself through the 
individual and co-operative efforts of thousands of men and women in all 
walks of life, who will educate and regenerate the people and develop and 


r 


exploit the human and natural resources of the region. Most Middle | 


Easterners will answer that such efforts are useless under existing condi- 
tions, because a malevolent government can thwart the best intentioned 
and most devoted individuals. This is true, but only up to a point. Sooner 
or later these efforts will bear fruit, however great the opposing forces may 


be. And then, the present vicious circle, in which bad governments pre- , 


vent society from bettering itself and them may be replaced by a ‘virtuous 
circle’, in which private and public bodies co-operate for the common 
good. Another objection may also be briefly discussed. Individual, and 
still more co-operative, action tends to work through, and therefore to 
reinforce and perpetuate, the existing social framework. This applies par- 


ticularly to sectarianism. Thus the remarkable expansion of education in + 


Lebanon, which was mainly carried out by church groups, has greatly 
helped the general development of the country but has undoubtedly 
strengthened its chronic sectarianism. In recent years, however, there has 
been an encouraging tendency to transcend sectarian, ethnic, and other 
group barriers by non-denominational associations working for common 


political, economic, or social ends. A conspicuous example is that of the | 


Ruwwad in Egypt, a group of social workers founded some twenty years 
ago, several of whose members have served in recent cabinets. Another 
example is that of the Village Welfare Service in the American University 
of Beirut. Finally, political parties are tending more and more to cut 
across sectarian and ethnic lines. 

One final remark may be made. The task outlined above is one for the 
Middle Easterners themselves. Foreign aid can be of great use, but it must 
be indirect and limited, taking the form of deeper and more sympathetic 
understanding as well as the provision of technical and financial assistance. 
The bulk of the work, and all the major policy decisions, must be left to the 
nationals of the country concerned. The most disastrous mistake would be 
the belief that because the Middle Eastern countries are unprepared for 
democracy they are unfit for independence. For one thing, the vast majority 
of independent States, throughout history and in all parts of the world, 
have not been democracies. For another, nothing is better calculated to 
distract Middle Easterners from their real problem than foreign inter- 
ference. A long and arduous road lies ahead of the Middle East and it is 
essential that it be not pushed or stampeded into blind alleys but on the 
contrary encouraged and aided to find the right path. 

October 1955 

1 In this connexion it may be noted that Anglo-Saxon schools in the Middle East have 


done much to break down sectarian barriers and that a great degree of inter-denominational 
harmony has been achieved by their students and graduates. 
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LAW REFORM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


j. .N..D. ANDERSON 


NE of the most significant, if least noticed, phenomena in the Mus- 

lim world today is the efforts which have been made, and are still 

being made, in country after country, to bring the law more into 
line with modern conditions and conceptions. This movement is of inter- 
est not only to the orientalist and the lawyer, but also to all those who have 
any contact with these countries or are in any way concerned in their pro- 
gress and development—for some, at least, of these measures of reform 
provide at once a mirror and gauge of progress in social, and even national, 
development ; an example of modernism in Islam, where law and theology 
always go hand in hand; and a fascinating illustration of how a nominally 
immutable law can in fact be modified and changed. The purpose of this 
paper, then, is to outline the major developments in law reform in the 
Middle East during the last few years, summarize the contemporary scene, 
and try to put this whole phenomenon into its proper perspective. 

Up till little more than a century ago the canon law of Islam, the 
Shari‘a, reigned supreme, nominally at least, throughout all these coun- 
tries. In orthodox theory the life of the Muslim has always been dominated 
by the twin sciences of theology and law, the first prescribing all that he 
must believe and the second all that he must do. Thus the Shari‘a covers 
every aspect of life and every branch of law—as well as an enormous 
amount of what would not be regarded as law at all in any modern sense. 
All, moreover, is built up on the basis of divine revelation, which is 
thought to provide the only safe criterion for the ethical evaluation of 
human actions. In the classical theory, then, the Shari‘a was derived from 
four main sources: the Qur’an, as the ¢psissima verba of God; the Sunna or 
practice of Muhammad, as inspired in content if not in form; the consensus 
of the Muslim community, as yet another manifestation of divine inspira- 
tion; and the analogical deductions of jurists from these basic sources. 

With the passage of time orthodox—or Sunni—Islam came to comprise 
four distinct schools of law which differ from each other considerably in 
many points but mutually recognize each other’s orthodoxy, while a num- 
ber of heterodox sects—such as the Ibadis, and the different sects of the 
Shi‘a—also arose. In addition many variant opinions ! appeared within 
each of these, besides the views attributed to early jurists before the schools 
crystallized ; but successive generations of jurists eventually determined 
the ‘most authoritative opinion’ within each school or sect. 


? Some based on the acceptance, or rejection, of various traditions attributed to the 
Prophet; others on differences of interpretation, analogical deduction, or systematic reason- 
ing; and yet others on varieties of local custom and practice. 
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In early days anyone adequately qualified was regarded as competent to 
exercise what later came to be termed ijtihad: that is, the right to go back 
to the original sources and deduce the rule of law applicable to any par- 


ticular case. But this faculty was believed, among the Sunnis, to have , 


soon fallen into abeyance; and for centuries the orthodox view denied that 
any contemporary lawyer was more than a mere mugallid: that is, one 
who is bound to follow the authoritative view of his school. In the exi- 
gencies of private life, it is true, a certain latitude was commonly allowed, 
and even a mugallid was permitted on occasion to forsake the authoritative 


opinion of his school for a variant opinion, or even the view of some other | 


school. But such latitude was commonly denied to the judge and the juris- 
consult (muftz) in their public capacity. And under the Ottoman Empire 
it was made incumbent on every court (with rare exceptions) to follow 
the ‘most authoritative opinion’ in the Hanafi school in every particular. 

It is against this background that the political and cultural incursions 


of the West into the Muslim world, and the subsequent Turkish and Arab ' 


awakening, must be viewed. The Shari‘a had become more or less mori- 
bund for centuries. And while that law had never been applied in its purity 
and rigour in the fields of public law (whether criminal, administrative, or 
constitutional) or of mercantile practice, where it could satisfy the require- 


ments neither of government nor of commerce, in theory it still reigned 


supreme and all-inclusive. 

The first and basic reform, then, was to organize a multiple system of 
courts: the specifically ‘Shari‘a’ courts, which were to continue to apply 
Shari‘a law in questions of personal status, family law, and a few kindred 
matters; and the ‘secular’ courts, whether ‘Native’ or ‘Mixed’, which were 
to apply a sort of amalgam of law, partly derived from the Shari‘a and 
partly of Western inspiration, in matters of criminal law, commercial law, 
contract, and tort.! In Turkey, for instance, a Commercial Code was pro- 
mulgated in 1850, a Penal Code in 1858, a Code of Commercial Procedure 
in 1861, and a Code of Maritime Commerce in 1863, all based on European 
(and particularly French) models; while the law of contract and tort was 
covered by the Majalla, promulgated between 1869 and 1876, which repre- 
sented a codification of principles and precepts derived from the Shari‘a. 
At the same time secular (Nizimiya) courts were set up to apply all this 
new legislation, together with ‘Mixed’ courts to deal with cases between 
Ottoman subjects and foreigners. Similarly in Egypt, which had attained 
juridical independence under the Khedive Isma‘il, ‘Mixed’ courts were set 
up in 1875 and ‘Native’ courts in 1883, and ‘Civil’ Codes (as well as a Penal 
Code) were promulgated for their use, all based predominantly on French 
models—although they did include certain sections derived from the 


1 Up to a point, of course, this had been the case throughout a large part of Islamic 
history, for the rival jurisdictions of the Mazdlim, the shurta and the muhtasib continually 
competed with that of the quadi. But the scope of the Shari‘a had never before been so 
expressly and rigidly delimited, nor the nature of a rival system of law so explicitly defined. 
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Shari‘a. So in Egypt, too, the enforcement of the pure Shari‘a was hence- 
forth confined to the specifically Shari‘a courts and the realm of personal 
or family law. 

Thus to displace the Shari‘a, almost entirely, from such a wide range 
of subjects, and to substitute codes of largely Western origin, might seem 
at first sight the most drastic expedient possible. It was inspired, of course, 
by the determination of the ruling classes to promote administrative 
efficiency and national progress, in order to emulate, and impress, the 
West. But it must be emphasized that to many Muslims such action, in 
fact, appears much less drastic than any attempt to amend the Shari‘a; 
for they prefer to preserve its sacred precepts intact as the ideal law for the 
Golden Age, even if this means displacing it, in practice, in favour of a 
secular law forced upon them by the exigencies of modern life, rather than 
allow any profane meddling with its immutable provisions. And it is 
in this context that the Majalla assumes such significance; for here was an 
authoritative codification, for the first time in history, of rules derived 
from the Shari‘a—and a codification based not only on the ‘most authori- 
tative Hanafi opinion’, but on an eclectic selection of such rules as seemed 
most suited to modern life from among those which had received any 
recognition whatever among Hanafi jurists. This was an innovation of 
outstanding importance, which found its juristic justification in the broad 
principle that the Sovereign has the right to define the jurisdiction of his 
courts—a principle which was given two distinct applications: (a) that 
whereas the courts were otherwise bound by the ‘most authoritative 
opinion’ in the Hanafi school, they could be directed to substitute some 
variant view in any particular where the Sovereign so commanded in the 
public interests; and (b) that the Sovereign might, in those same interests, 
entirely exclude certain causes, in specified circumstances, from the com- 
petence of the courts, and thus deny would-be litigants any judicial relief. 
But up till 1915 this innovation had been confined to the law of obliga- 
tions and procedure (primarily in the Majalla); it had scarcely been ex- 
tended to views for which no Hanafi authority could be cited; and it had 
in no case been applied to that stronghold of the Shari‘a, the personal and 
family law. 

It was the miserable lot of Muslim wives which first prompted the ex- 
tension of these principles to the family law; for according to the most 
authoritative Hanafi opinion a Muslim wife could obtain no dissolution of 
her marriage even if her husband completely deserted her for many years 
or proved to be afflicted, before or after marriage, with some foul and dan- 
gerous disease. But in 1915 two Imperial Edicts were promulgated, based 
on the more liberal views of the Hanbali (and Maliki) school in the first case 
and a variant Hanafi opinion in the second, providing relief for these two 
circumstances. This was followed in 1917 by the Ottoman Law of Family 
Rights—a fairly complete code of personal law, excluding testate and in- 
testate succession, based on rules derived from any one of the four Sunni 
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schools. And although this Law was short-lived in Turkey, it was subse- 
quently applied in Syria, in Lebanon, and (in part) in Jordan, and still 
obtains in Lebanon today. 


Meanwhile the reformers had been equally—if not more—active in , 


Egypt, where the views of Muhammad ‘Abdih (to say nothing of writers 
such as Qasim Amin) were taken up strongly by Mustafa al-Maraghi, 
among others. But it was not until 1920 that the first reform of the sub- 
stantive law of marriage and divorce—as distinct from the procedural law 
and organization of the courts—was promulgated, to be followed by further 


reforms in 1923 and 1929. Many of these and subsequent Egyptian reforms > 


were, moreover, also applied—sometimes even before their promulgation 
in Egypt—in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, where legislation provided that 
the ‘most authoritative Hanafi opinion’ should always be followed except 
where the Grand Qudadi (who was at that time always an Egyptian lawyer) 
should, with the consent of the government, issue a Judicial Circular speci- 


fying a variant opinion, attributed to some reputable Muslim jurist, which ' 


should be substituted for it.1 Yet these Egyptian reforms, though later, 
and much more fragmentary, than the Ottoman Law, went considerably 
beyond it; for they found their basis, in some particulars, not merely in a 
variant Hanafi opinion or the dominant view of one of the other three 
Sunni schools, but in opinions attributed to certain early Muslim jurists, or 
to later, but somewhat unorthodox, reformers, or even—occasionally—in 
what virtually (but unofficially) amounted to a new exercise of ijtihad. 

It may be said that these Egyptian reforms, in general terms, gave a 
Muslim wife the right, utterly unknown in the dominant Hanafi law, to 
demand a judicial dissolution of her marriage if her husband proved to be 
afflicted with some dangerous disease, failed to support her, injured her by 
long absence, or treated her in an intolerable way. For each of these re- 
forms authority was readily available in the dominant opinion of one of 
the other Sunni schools. A certain attempt was also made to restrict the 
ridiculously wide scope of validity attributed to formulae of repudiation 
uttered by the husband; but this proved far more difficult. It was easy 
enough to provide that formulae of divorce uttered under compulsion or 
intoxication should no longer be regarded as valid, for here, again, good 
juristic support was available; and the same was true of ambiguous ex- 
pressions which appeared, in the context or according to custom, to imply 
divorce, but where the husband in fact denied any such intention. It was 
only on a much more tenuous juristic basis, however, that the reformers 
could decree the invalidity of a formula of divorce uttered merely as an 
oath or threat, and provide that a divorce pronounced by way of the triple 
formula should in future be regarded as single, and therefore revocable. 
And further than this they felt unable to go. In the result, therefore, they 
contrived to restrict the effect of formulae of divorce, in the main, to cases 


1 Many such Circulars have in fact been issued. See my article ‘Recent Developments 
in Shari‘a Law in the Sudan’ in Sudan Notes and Records, vol. 31, pt I, 1950. 
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where the husband really intended to repudiate his wife (although 2 
formula of divorce pronounced as a jest was, and is, still valid and effective), 
but were unable to limit the husband’s absolute right to repudiate his wife 
at his unilateral discretion—although a number of more drastic suggestions 
were, indeed, made by individual reformers. 

In addition to matters of divorce, moreover, these reforms included, 
inter alia, a most interesting attempt to abolish, or restrict, child-marriage. 
In view of the precedent of the Prophet’s marriage with ‘A’isha, this is a 
point of considerable delicacy to Muslims. So the Egyptian reforms at- 
tempted to achieve the desired result by a procedural device already used, 
in certain cases, in the Majalla; for the expedient was adopted not of de- 
claring the marriage of minors invalid per se but rather of prohibiting the 
courts from entertaining any disputed action (except a claim of legiti- 
macy) based on a marriage which had not been registered, and of forbid- 
ding the competent officials to register any marriage in which the husband 
had not reached the age of eighteen and the wife sixteen. And the same 
device was used to limit the period of gestation, for legal purposes, to a 
solar year—instead of the fantastic periods allowed, in some circumstances, 
under the Shari‘a; for the courts were precluded from entertaining any 
claim of inheritance, paternity, or maintenance based, in substance, on 
the continuance of the period of gestation for any longer period.? 

Such, in the main, were the Egyptian reforms up till 1929. It was some 
years before a further step was taken—except for a new Code of Procedure 
introduced in 1931. But in 1936 a new Committee was set up which pro- 
duced three most interesting pieces of legislation: a Law of Inheritance in 
1943, a Law of the Rules of Waqf in 1946, and a Law of Testamentary Dis- 
positions, also in 1946.* Each of these represents a comparatively complete 
codification of the relevant law, and thus largely displaces reference to the 
authorities previously applicable. And although space precludes any de- 
tailed account of their provisions, certain points must be noted. Thus the 
Law of Testamentary Dispositions included two outstandingly interesting 
reforms: first, in the rule which allows a testator freedom of bequest, 
within the ‘bequeathable third’, to an heir as to a non-heir, regardless of the 
other heirs’ consent (a freedom always enjoyed by the Ithna ‘Ashari 
Shi‘is but contrary to the alleged consensus of Sunni jurists) ; and, secondly, 
in the provisions regarding ‘obligatory bequests’, under which certain 
rights were secured for such grandchildren as were excluded from intestate 
succession by reason of the survival of an uncle (i.e. an immediate male 
child of the deceased). Again, the Law of the Rules of Wagf took the bold 


1 For a detailed discussion, see my article ‘The Problem of Divorce in Shari‘a Law: 
Measures of Reform in Modern Egypt’ in Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, vol. 37, 
pt 2, 1950. 

2 These reforms, in the Ottoman Empire and Egypt, are discussed in detail in my 
articles, ‘Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law, 1-v’, which appeared in successive numbers 
of The Muslim World, October 1950-—October 1951. 

3 Discussed in nos. VI, vil, and 1x of the above series of articles in The Muslim World, 
January, April, and October 1952. 
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step of making future waqfs—except those constituting, or devoted to the 
interests of, a mosque—always revocable at the discretion of the founder; 
of providing that charitable waqfs (other than mosques) might henceforth 
be either permanent or temporary; and of prohibiting the creation of any 
further family waqfs designed to benefit more than two series of bene- 
ficiaries, or to last more than sixty years, after the death of the testator. 
And in addition to these enactments applicable to the Shari‘a courts the 
Law of the Hisbiya Courts, promulgated in 1947, was brought into effect 
in 1948 (replacing the Law of the Hisbiya Councils, 1935) as a codification 
of the law regarding such matters as legal capacity, the guardianship of 
property, and the representation of absent persons. 

This, then, is as far as the reform of Shari‘a law has gone, up to date, in 
Egypt—except that since the Revolution the creation of private or family 
waqfs has been completely prohibited, and existing waqfs of this nature 
have been liquidated. In the field of ‘secular’ law, on the other hand, a 
new Civil Code was drawn up in 1948 and brought into force in 1949, on 
the same date on which the ‘Mixed’ courts were abolished—and much em- 
phasis was laid, at the time, on the fact that this Code (of which ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Sanhiri was the chief architect) was not only derived from the 
existing codes but had been enriched by borrowings from the decisions of 
Egyptian courts, from comparative legislation, and from the Shari‘a. 


This was, no doubt, in response to the growing sentiment that Egyptian | 


legislation should be based less on the slavish adoption of some foreign code 
and more on an intelligent choice of the most suitable provisions available 
and, in particular, on a more extensive use of their own historical heritage. 
Some, indeed, went so far as to maintain that an adequate and satisfactory 
code of civil law for modern life could be derived exclusively from the prin- 
ciples of the Shari‘a; but it is remarkable that, in the event, an analysis of 
the Civil Code of 1949 reveals comparatively little more direct borrowing 
from the Shari‘a than was included in the Code of 1883, although a very 
considerable number of other provisions may be regarded as perfectly con- 
sonant with Shari‘a principles. In addition, the ‘principles of the Shari‘a’ 
have been included, although after ‘custom’, as the residuary source from 
which the courts are to derive a rule of law where there is no relevant 
provision in the Code.! 

Nor is Egypt alone in such reforms. In Jordan the Majalla is still ap- 
plicable in matters of civil law; but in the sphere of family law the Jor- 
danian Law of Family Rights, 1951, represents a recent codification based 


partly on the Ottoman Law of Family Rights and partly on the more dras- | 


tic Egyptian reforms. Points of particular interest in this Law (which 


ranges over the whole law of personal status and family relations except | 
for testate and intestate succession) are that it raises the minimum ages at | 
which a boy or girl, who has not reached eighteen or seventeen years of | 


1 For further discussion, see my article ‘The Shari‘a and Civil Law (The Debt owed by 


the new Civil Codes of Egypt and Syria to the Shari‘a)’ in The Islamic Quarterly, no. 1, 1954. 
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age respectively (i.e. the normal minimum ages for marriage as pre- 
scribed in the Ottoman Law of Family Rights), may apply to the courts for 
special permission to marry, from twelve and nine respectively (under the 
Ottoman Law) to fifteen for both sexes; that it seeks to enforce these 
minima not by the Egyptian expedient but by declaring irregular any pre- 
mature marriage (provided the matter is brought to court before the par- 
ties have reached these ages or before pregnancy has become apparent), as 
well as by such penalties as may be imposed on those who fail to observe 
the relevant regulations; that it follows the Ottoman Law (and a draft 
article approved by the Egyptian Cabinet in 1926 but not yet promulgated 
in that country) in providing that where a woman stipulates in her marri- 
age contract the right to divorce herself, should her husband marry a second 
wife, this may be enforced; and that it provides that the courts should not 
consent to any marriage in which the difference in age between the parties 
exceeds twenty years, unless satisfied that the younger party has given a 
free consent and stands to benefit from the union. 

In Lebanon, on the other hand, the Majalla, already partially dis- 
placed by a series of piecemeal enactments, was substantially replaced as 
early as 1934 by the Law of Obligations and Contracts, 1932, which was 
primarily based on European models. In family law the Shari‘a courts still 
apply the Ottoman Law of Family Rights, as promulgated in Lebanon, in 
regard to Sunnis—and also (but only in so far as this does not contravene 
their own personal Law) to Shi'‘l litigants—while the Druzes are governed 
by the Law of Personal Status for the Druze Community promulgated in 
1948. Again, the Law of Family Waqfs, 1947, adopted the principal inno- 
vations introduced by the Egyptian Law of 1946, in so far as family waqfs 
are concerned ; but an attempt to introduce a comprehensive Law of Suc- 
cession, in 1949-50, was defeated by the strength of conservative Muslim 
opinion (which particularly objected to a proposal to introduce a right of 
representation). 

In Syria there have been even more developments. In 1949 the Majalla, 
which had already experienced encroachments similar to those in Lebanon, 
was replaced by a new Civil Code which represents a substantial adoption 
of the principles, and often of the wording, of the Code promulgated in 
Egypt in the previous year—except, principally, for the sections concern- 
ing matters of proof and real property. It was in 1949, also, that Syria took 
the decisive step of prohibiting private waqfs and providing for the liquida- 
tion of all existing waqfs of this nature. Finally there appeared, in the 
Syrian Law of Personal Status, 1953, the most recent and comprehensive 
of all codifications on this subject; for it emulates the Jordanian Law of 
Family Rights in including a number of matters, such as legal capacity, 
guardianship, and representation, which form, in Egypt, part of the Law 
of the Hisbiya Courts, while it also—unlike the Jordanian Law—comprises 


1T have discussed this Law in detail in my article ‘Recent Developments in Shari‘a 
Law, vu’ in The Muslim World, July 1952. 
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sections covering the law of testate and intestate succession. It is applic- 
able, moreover, to all Syrians except, as expressly provided, for three com- 
munities, the Druzes, the Christians, and the Jews: in regard to the Druzes 
the points specifically excepted represent the major divergences from Is- 
lamic law covered in the Lebanese Law of Personal Status for the Druze 
Community,! while in regard to the Christians and Jews it may be stated 
in general terms that the Law is applicable only in matters of testate and 
intestate succession, paternity, and legal capacity and representation. 
Thus the Nusayri, Ithna ‘Ashari, and Ism@‘ili communities in Syria are, 
it seems, made subject to this law in all particulars. 


The principles of the Law, which runs to 308 articles, were derived, ac- 


cording to the Explanatory Memorandum, from five different sources: the 
Ottoman Law of Family Rights, the Egyptian reforms, the code prepared 
by Qadri Pasha some years ago in Egypt, certain points in regard to which 
the drafting committee decided to adopt some non-Hanafi opinion or 
some provision ‘not contrary to the Shari‘a’, and a draft code prepared by a 
Syrian jurist. Of these the most significant is the fourth, which clearly 
opens the door extremely wide; but it is also obvious that the committee 
owed a considerable, if unacknowledged, debt to the Jordanian Law of 
1951. Most of the major reforms introduced in Egypt and elsewhere in 
regard to matters of marriage and divorce reappear in this Law, as do also 


several of the Egyptian innovations in the field of testate and intestate | 


succession. But it also includes a number of intriguing points to which 
there is no parallel in previous legislation, of which two examples alone 
must suffice: thus it provides (in accordance with a suggestion made years 
ago by Muhammad ‘Abdih, which was nearly—but not quite—adopted 
in Egypt in 1926) that the courts may withhold permission for a married 
man to wed a second wife where it is apparent that he is not in a position 
to support two wives; and also that, where it is clear that a man has 
wronged his wife by divorcing her without reasonable cause, and that she 
may suffer damage and poverty thereby, the courts may order him to pay 
a sum of money as compensation. These are both major innovations.? 
In Iraq the Ottoman Law of Family Rights was never applied. In 1951, 
however, the Majalla was replaced by a new Civil Code, originally drafted, 
like its Egyptian counterpart, largely by ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Sanhuri, but 


retaining considerably more of the principles of the Majalla—and thus of | 


the Shari‘a—than do the Egyptian and Syrian Codes. 

This completes a summary account of reforms which have already been 
introduced in Egypt, the Sudan, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. In 
Turkey, of course, the Shari‘a was completely abandoned, in favour of the 
wholesale adoption of Western Codes, in 1926. But even in the Qu‘ayti 
Sultanate of Mukalla and Shihr, in the Eastern Aden Protectorate, some 


1 For details, see my article ‘The Personal Law of the Druze Community’ in The World 
of Islam, nos. 1 and 11, 1952. 
_ #T have discussed this Law in detail in my article ‘The Syrian Law of Personal Status’ 
in the Bulletin of School of Orientai and African Studies, February 1955. 
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most interesting edicts have been issued—based on precisely the same 
juristic basis as the reforms in Shari‘a law discussed above, although differ- 
ing from them widely in some respects.!_ A Law of Personal Status has also 
been in draft, and periodically under debate, in Iraq for some years, and 
this comprises different provisions, in many articles, for Sunnis and for 
‘Ja‘faris’ (Ithna ‘Asharis); but there seems little prospect that this will 
soon be promulgated.? It is also understood that a comprehensive code of 
family law was in fact completed in Egypt some years ago, but still awaits 
debate and promulgation. In addition, yet another codification of the law 
of personal status is being drafted in Libya, based, presumably, chiefly on 
Maliki principles. 
It seems obvious, then, that reforms of this sort have come to stay, and 
probably to multiply. Not only so, but the general pattern of develop- 
ment is becoming increasingly clear. Originally (as has been seen) the 
Shari‘a, in theory at least, reigned supreme. Then a sharp distinction was 
made between Shari‘a courts which were to continue to apply the pure 
Shari‘a, and Civil courts which were to apply codes which were largely 
Western in origin. Later, again, the pressure for reforms within the sphere 
of the Shari‘a itself could no longer be resisted; and this has resulted not 
only in certain fascinating innovations—which throw into bold relief both 
the progress of social development and the triumph of modernism over 
theological and juristic conservatism in the countries concerned—but also 
in an increasing tendency to codify the principles of the Shari‘a. Parallel 
to these developments, of more recent years, has emerged a tendency to 
introduce new civil codes, characterized by an attempt both to expand 
their direct debt to the Shari‘a and to evolve a certain synthesis between 
Western and Islamic concepts. Thus the barriers seem to be slowly crum- 
bling both between the two systems of law and between the courts which 
apply them; for it is obvious that a codified personal law could be ap- 
plied as effectively by a judge trained in a modern Law Faculty as by a 
gadi steeped in the learning of the classical texts. This coincides, moreover, 
with an increasing demand, in some quarters, for the suppression of the 
multiple courts of the various religious communities. It would seem likely, 
then, that the future will witness the disappearance of both Shari‘a and 
community courts * and the application, by unified national courts, of a 
body of codified law which represents, throughout, a certain synthesis 
between Western and Islamic concepts, the former paramount in civil, 
commercial, and penal law and the latter in the field of personal and family 
law (together, in the latter, with certain special provisions peculiar to the 


_ Christian and other non-Muslim communities). 


September 1955 


1 See my Islamic Law in Africa (London, H.M.S.O., 1954), pp. 16 ff. 

* T have discussed this draft Law in my article ‘A Draft Code of Personal Law for ‘Iraq’ 
in the Bulletin of School of Oriental and African Studies, February 1953. 

3 This was written before the announcement in The Times, on 23 September 1955, that 
Egypt was about to abolish both the Shari‘a and community courts—although the Shari‘a 
law will still be applied as before. 








TROUBLE IN THE HORN OF AFRICA? 


THE BRITISH SOMALI CASE 
GORDON WATERFIELD 


which covers an area of over 300,000 square miles. They are 

Hamites or Cushites who in early times probably came from the 
Arabian Peninsula; they first settled in the coastal area round the Gulf 
of Aden in what was called by the Ancient Egyptians the Land of Punt; 
it was part of what the Romans named the Regio Aromatica because it was 
and is an important source of myrrh and frankincense; today it is the 
British Protectorate. In the period between the fourteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries the Somalis were converted to Islam and pushed southwards and 
eastwards with their huge herds of camel and flocks of sheep, defeating or 
absorbing the Gallas, who were also Hamites. The Somalis spread through- 
out the Horn of Africa eastwards to Cape Guardafui, southwards to Harar 
and the foothills of the great Abyssinian mountains, across the valleys of 
the Juba and Webi Shabeli rivers into what is now Kenya. All this part of 
East Africa became Somali country and big caravans of merchandise used 
to travel between the interior round Lake Rudolf and the ports of Zeila 
and Berbera. 

At the end of the last century the Horn of Africa was taken over and 
administered by the British, French, Italian, and Ethiopian Governments. 
Today there are about 1,300,000 Somalis in the United Nations Trust 
Territory of Somalia (formerly Italian Somaliland and administered by 
Italy as a Trust); the British Protectorate has about 600,000 Somalis; in 
Ethiopia there are over 400,000; in French Somaliland about 27,000, and in 
Kenya 50,000. These figures are very approximate, as the majority of 
Somalis remain nomads and are not administered in the usual sense of the 
term so that no one has managed to obtain very reliable census figures. 
Although divided up among these four administrations (five administra- 
tions with Kenya), the Somalis remain one ethnic group, retaining their 
own separate way of life, their Muslim religion, their tribal customs, their 


— two to three million Somalis live in the Horn of Africa 


proud, independent, and war-like character; most of them still regard the | 


whole area as ‘Somali’ country. 

In spite of the fact that their main allegiance is to the tribe, they have 
all been affected since the end of the second world war by ideas about 
independence and unity which have been much discussed in the urban 
areas such as Hargeisa, Mogadiscio, and rather secretly in Jiguga and 
Djibuti. This interest was encouraged when the British Foreign Minister, 
the late Mr Ernest Bevin, proposed that all the Somalis then under British 
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Military Administration should be joined together in a Greater Somalia; it 
never succeeded because Russia and other Powers opposed it, but it made 
Somalis think that their dream might become a possibility. In November 
1949 the United Nations General Assembly passed a resolution that 
Somalia should become an independent and sovereign Somali State in 1960. 
Thtse developments encouraged great optimism. Then, in February 1955, 
the Haud and the ‘Reserved Area’, which had been administered by the 
British since the defeat of the Italians in 1941, were returned to Ethiopia 
under the old Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1897. This was a matter of serious 
import not only to the British Protectorate Somalis but to all Somalis, since 
it concerned grazing and Ethiopia, the Empire which touches on all Somali 
areas and which they consider hostile to them. 

All these things have been and are discussed as the Somalis sit round 
their camp fires after the caravan has come to rest. Politics have been one 
of their main interests throughout the centuries, and world politics are now 
discussed as well as tribal politics. Watching a Somali caravan trekking 
through the bush and grassland country of the Haud, the traveller might 
well think that he was far away from world problems. The dark, tall men 
with aquiline features stride along with their spears, watching the thou- 
sands of camels, sheep, and goats as they move to another grazing ground; 
the women in gaily-coloured clothes watch over their household goods and 
their houses of woven mats carried on the camels; they are on the move for 
most of the year through the vast hinterland full of herds of various game, 
flocks of fantastic birds, and giant anthills which give a surrealist im- 
pression to the landscape. In the midst of these huge plains the traveller 
will probably be approached by a spear-carrying Somali who will ask 
intelligent questions about what is happening in Europe or in the United 
Nations in an accent acquired in Brooklyn or in Cardiff. Many of them go 
for several years as seamen to different parts of the world and then return 
to their tribal life, fitting in without apparent difficulty, and telling stories 
of America, Britain, or of Asia. News comes to them, also, in Somali, either 
directly or indirectly, from the radio stations at Hargeisa and Mogadiscio; 
many also listen to the Arabic news from the BBC in London or from 
Cairo and elsewhere. 

This Somali nationalism, coming up against Ethiopian expansionism, 
is likely to cause repercussions which may be serious and awkward for the 
Powers concerned with this corner of Africa, which has some strategic 
importance since it looks north to Arabia and the Persian Gulf, east across 
the Indian Ocean to Asia; south and west to Kenya and Ethiopia. It is a 
wide subject and in this article the following main points will be dealt 
with: 


The Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1897, under which about 25,000 square miles of 
British Somali territory was given to Ethiopia. 

Adverse effect on Somalis of 1954 Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement, reaffirming this. 
Somalis send delegations to Britain and to the United Nations to protest. 
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Trouble between Ethiopians and Somalis likely to increase when Somalia becomes 
independent in 1960. 
Imaginative British plan needed to outline the future. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the House of Commons 
on 23 February 1955 that he regretted the 1897 Treaty; he said that 
very few tasks which had befallen him to do were less agreeable than 
recognizing international obligations as he had been bound to do in this 
case; and still speaking of the Treaty he concluded: ‘like much that has 
gone before, it is impossible to undo it’. The effects of the Anglo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1897 on the Protectorate Somalis are only being fully realized by 
the majority of them today. The reasons that prompted the British to 
hand over to the Ethiopians a third of the Protectorate territory were never 
good reasons and anyway ceased to be valid the year after the Treaty was 
made. In 1897 the Empire of Menelik 1 was almost at its expansionist 
peak. The Italians had suffered a crushing defeat at Adowa the year be- 
fore and their hopes for an empire over Ethiopia had to be postponed for 
forty years. The British and Egyptians were fighting the Mahdist rising in 
the Sudan and were very anxious that no arms should be supplied by the 
Abyssinians to the dervishes who were in fact defeated by Kitchener at 
Omdurman in the following year, 1898. The Somali territory was bargained 


away to stop Ethiopia from sending help to the Mahdists in the Sudan. | 
The late Lord Rennell, who headed the Mission which negotiated the 1897 


Treaty with Menelik and with Ras Makonnen, Governor of Harrar and the 


father of the present Emperor Haile Selassie, has given in his memoirs a | 
defence of the agreement. He emphasized that the grazing rights of the | 


Somalis in the area were guaranteed and that it laid down a well-defined 
frontier; ‘Makonnen had contemplated a line much further east and com- 
plained that we were hard bargainers’.t Makonnen was in that year, 1897, 
launching a series of expeditions for the conquest of the Somali Isa tribe 
and of the Ogaden Somalis as far as the Juba and Webi Shabeli rivers. 
Curzon defended the Treaty on behalf of the Government in the House 
of Commons on 24 February 1808, and in the course of his speech said that 


the Somalis had been ‘constantly raided by the Abyssinians, and, I am | 
sorry to say, our resources have not been equal to securing them the pro- | 
tection which their presence within the British boundary entitled them to 


receive’, This statement aroused a good deal of comment at the time both 
in the press and in the House of Commons, it being argued that if we under- 
took to protect people we should carry out our obligations. Sir Charles 
Dilke and others argued in this same debate that we had handed over 
people under our protection, who were unarmed, to an enemy race who 
were well-armed and of a different religion. Sir Edward Grey asked: “What 
is their treatment likely to be? I cannot suppose that in a question of this 
kind any mere verbal provision would be likely to have very much effect 


1 Sir James Rennell Rodd, G.C.B., Social and Diplomatic Memories 1894-1901 (London, 
Edward Arnold, 1923), p. 182. 
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es unless a careful eye is kept on it.’ The fears expressed for the Somalis in 
that debate were fully justified at the time, but were not in fact subse- 
quently realized until today, because the Ethiopian Empire began to 


7 wane a few years after the Treaty of 1897 was concluded, and the area 
at under discussion was not administered by the Ethiopians. — 

a In 1907 Menelik became paralysed and nominated Lijj Yassu as his 
ti successor. Ras Makonnen of Harar died in 1906 and Menelik in 1913. The 
sal whole situation in Abyssinia was changed when Lijj Yassu, who had be- 
- come Emperor in 1909, subsequently became a Muslim and in 1916 
wel officially made Abyssinia dependent upon Turkey in religious matters. 
ea Instead of oppressing the Somalis and other Muslims, as his Christian 
gee predecessor had done, he sent out from Harar a summons to the Somalis to 
vad join in a holy war against the Christians. Lijj Yassu also sent rifles and 
‘ist ammunition to Muhammad Abdullah Hassan, a holy man of the Dulba- 


tal hanta tribe who had started a jihad against the infidel Abyssinians and the 
fo British ; there was also a political background, for the Somalis feared they 
wr might be overwhelmed by these foreigners. He was called by the British 
ae the ‘Mad Mullah’, but he was only mad in that he opposed us and cost the 
Pal British taxpayer several millions of pounds in military operations. Inter- 
aa mittently between 1900 and 1921 he carried on guerilla warfare against the 
Naa British and Italians in the Ogaden and in the areas which were given to the 
897 | Ethiopians under the 1897 Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty; so effective was he 
: the that just before the first world war the British decided to retire for a period 
aa to the coastal area of Somaliland ; at least 30,000 Somalis in the interior 
‘the | Were killed in inter-tribal fighting before the British returned. Lijj Yassu 
‘ned | Was deposed in 1917, after making the situation thoroughly confusing to the 
ina Somalis, who for a few years had found the Abyssinians their friends rather 
897, than their enemies. Menelik’s daughter, Zawdita, was made Empress with 
wind Ras Tafari as Regent and heir; he became Emperor Haile Selassie in 1930. 
Ethiopian officials, however, did not appear in any number in the terri- 
ai tory they had acquired under the 1897 Treaty until the mid-nineteen- 
that thirties, when an Anglo-Ethiopian Boundary Commission began to demar- 
+ iad cate the frontier. This was the first practical realization that the Somalis 
ie. ' had of what was intended ; there were a series of riots and a member of the 
m to | Commission was killed. Then came the conquest of Ethiopia by the Italians 
‘both in 1936, and they administered the area. The British Government recog- 
“lene: nized the Italian conquest of Ethiopia so that the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty 
wrt 1897 went for the time being into the waste-paper basket. At the be- 
over | Simning of the last world war the Italians defeated the British and expelled 
, ae them from the Protectorate which they then administered until they in 
What their turn were driven out by a British force from Aden in 1941; a small 
f this Somali force also took part. The Haud and the Reserved Area came under 
effect | British Administration until the Ethiopians took over at the end of 
February 1955, in accordance with the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement of 
November 1954. During that time the British tried to negotiate an arrange- 


5. 


,ondon, 
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ment with the Emperor whereby the Protectorate should have sovereignty 
over the area. The British officials seem to have been optimistic that they 
would succeed; they certainly gave this impression to the Somalis when- 
ever the latter asked, and they asked frequently, what was to be the future 
of the area. The Emperor Haile Selassie, however, insisted that the 1897 
Treaty must be carried out in its entirety and that the boundary, negoti- 
ated by his father Ras Makonnen, must be adhered to. 


It must have taken many months to negotiate the terms of the Anglo- 
Ethiopian Agreement of 29 November 1954, which was presented to Parlia- 


ment in January 1955, and came into force on 28 February. Yet the | 


Protectorate Somalis were told nothing of the terms of the negotiation 
until December 1954, after the signing of the Agreement. This secrecy 
made the reaction of the Somalis all the stronger and their confidence in 
the British as protectors was weakened. The matter is of considerable 
importance to the Protectorate Somalis. Half the population of 600,000 
graze their huge herds of camels and flocks of sheep and goats outside the 
Protectorate in Ethiopian territory (the Haud and the former Reserved 
Area). Some of them remain all the year as nomads, several thousand are 


settled as farmers, and the rest, the majority, stay grazing their animals | 
for about six to nine months each year and cross to the Protectorate for | 


the remaining months. Under the 1954 Agreement the British Government | 


persuaded the Emperor to accept certain clauses which help to safeguard 
the Protectorate Somalis. It was agreed that a British Liaison Officer 
and his staff should reside in the area and move freely in it; they are to be 
consulted by the Ethiopian administrators on any difficulties with the 
Protected tribes and to pass instructions to the tribes from the Protectorate 
Government in Hargeisa. Disputes between members of the Protectorate 
Somalis will be settled in the Courts of the Protectorate, but if Ethiopians 
or Ethiopian Somalis are involved in any dispute the matter will go to 


Ethiopian Courts. (This may lead to exploitation and trouble.) The | 


medical, veterinary, and educational services hitherto provided for the 
tribes in the area can continue, but cannot be increased without Ethiopian 
agreement. These clauses are important; but the Agreement makes a 
distinction between these new clauses which can be terminated after fifteen 
years, and the grazing rights which are to continue indefinitely. There is 
also an important gap in the agreement which could be exploited to the 
detriment of the Protectorate Somalis. The Liaison organization only has 
the right to deal with nomadic Somalis; besides them several thousand 
Protectorate Somalis are settled in villages as farmers, growing millet in 
what was the Reserved Area; this has become in fact the granary for the 
Protectorate. According to Ethiopian law all territory is Crown Land and 
only Ethiopian citizens can own land; therefore it might be argued that the 
Somali farmers must become Ethiopian citizens if they wish to retain their 
land, or they must go into the Protectorate where there is very little land 
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to farm. A further difficulty is that no land registration was carried out 
before the Agreement came into force. This question was brought up in 
the House of Commons on 25 February 1955. The Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs was asked: what would happen if the American Sinclair 
Oil Company, which is drilling in the Haud, were successful and an 
urbanized area grew up there; would Protectorate Somalis, who settled 
there or who were settled in farms, remain protected and safeguarded under 
the Agreement? The Minister replied to the effect that the tribesmen 
residing in the grazing area would be entitled to the same privileges under 
the Treaty as those who enter or leave it. The Agreement, however, refers 
only to nomads and does not include the settled Somali. This is an im- 
portant matter and will presumably be clarified. 


The new development affects the Somalis all the more today because 
they have begun to think in terms of their independence, and they are 
quite sure that the Ethiopians will not encourage ideas about independence. 
In the 1954 Agreement the Ethiopians insisted on the clause which states: 
‘The tribal organization shall not be used for political agitation within 
Ethiopia and nothing in this Agreement shall authorize political agitation 
by the tribes or members thereof’. 1 The Somalis know that they will 
obtain independence from the British, and if the British had retained this 
area of 25,000 square miles (a third of the Protectorate), it would have 
belonged to the Somalis of the Protectorate. Proof of their concern over 
the matter are the large sums of money collected throughout the Pro- 
tectorate from rich and poor Somalis to send the Somali Delegation of 
four to Britain in February 1955. This was the first time the Somalis had 
taken any political action independently of the Protecting Power. 

The Somali Delegation was received with great sympathy in London 
but failed to persuade the government to postpone the implementation of 
the Agreement, or to find any Court before which they could plead that the 
1897 Treaty was null and void because of the Treaties of 1884 and 1886 
between the Somali tribes and the British Government. Thereupon they 
drew up a Petition in February and sent it to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. In the meantime further sums of money were collected 
throughout the Protectorate, amounting to about £50,000 which is a great 
deal of money for a poor people, in order to send a Delegation of two to the 
September meeting of the United Nations. Both delegations were led by a 
very able Somali, Mr Michael Mariano, M.B.E., who is a member of the 
Protectorate Advisory Council, and Sultan Bihi Momin, an Ogaden 
Somali who belongs to a tribe in Ethiopian territory and who fled as a 
refugee to the Protectorate. The Petition quotes the earlier Treaties 
between the five Somali tribes living in the area under discussion and the 
British Government, and states: 

The Treaties did not, it is important to note, make any provision whatsoever 
for the transfer of any tribal or other land to the British Government. Any such 


1 Cmd. (1955) 9348. 
E 
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suggestion on the part of the British Government would, it is safe to assume, 
have led to an immediate cessation of friendly relations. . . . In our submission, 
there cannot be, in international law, any presumption of the transfer of owner- 
ship of the protected territories to the protecting State where a protectorate is 
created as the result of a Treaty which is silent on the subject. 


The assumption is that the Somalis entered into the Treaties with the 
British of their own free will and that they could have avoided concluding 
these agreements if they had wished. It is an arguable point; the British 
Government can say that they made themselves responsible for the Somalis 
and did the best that they could to protect them with the means at their 
disposal. Anyway, taking the Somali assumption, it is stated that the 
Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1897 is null and void because of the earlier 
Treaties made between the British Government and the Somali tribes. 
The British Government have stated that the latter treaties are not recog- 
nized in international law, whereas the 1897 Treaty is so recognized because 
it was made between two sovereign States. The Somalis find it difficult to 
follow the reasoning as to why the 1897 Treaty is given precedence. Mr 
Mariano speaking in London at a press conference said that the only 
explanation they could think of was that Britain had made the earlier 
Treaties with ‘poor groups of tribesmen who have no foreign office, no 
army, no powerful friends’. They did not accept the official British answers 
and asked for a ruling from the Hague Court. 

Another question in the Petition is: if there had been a breach of trust 
on the part of the Protecting Power, should the ‘erring Trustee’ continue in 
the administration of the Trust? Some of the more extreme Protectorate 
Somalis argue that if it is shown to be a fact that the 1897 Treaty is valid 


@ 


and overrides the earlier British-Somali Treaties, then the latter are no | 


longer valid and the Somalis owe the British no allegiance. This is an 
argument which might grow if the British did not make it very clear that, 
in spite of what has happened, they are anxious to help the Protectorate 
Somalis to advance rapidly towards independence. The battle poems of 
Muhammad Abdullah Hassan are still recited today; he remains one of the 
Somali heroes who fought to protect Somalis from foreigners. Most Somalis 
realize that they need British help; but some think that they could deal 


~ 


better with the Ethiopians by themselves since they are not tied by the | 


1897 Treaty. The British Government have had to say that they would 
oppose a hearing of the Somali Petition because it was a domestic matter 
and could not be discussed by the United Nations. ‘It is Great Britain, our 


Protector, which is determined that we shall have no redress and shall not | 
seek redress elsewhere’, said Mr Mariano in London.? The Somali Delega- 


tion’s visit to the United Nations meeting taught them something of the 
complications of international politics, each country and group man- 
oeuvring and lobbying to further their own interests. It is not often that 
an unsophisticated people, who consider a Treaty as a binding document, 

1 The Somaliland Protectorate; Haud and the Reserved Area. (United Nations, 1955), pp. 


3, 4: 
2 Manchester Guardian, 16 September 1955. 
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are thrown so suddenly into the maelstrom of world politics. In October 
1955 there were a number of interesting letters in The Times on the ques- 
tion whether the British Government should or should not allow the 
Petition to be referred to the Hague Court. 


The danger of incidents between Ethiopians and Protectorate Somalis 
has already been touched on. As a result of past history the Christian 
Ethiopians have a traditional fear of Muslim encirclement. They are 
determined to keep the Somalis under control and this time have sent a 
large force of troops into the Haud and the former Reserved Area to 
back up Ethiopian administrators. They are opposed to any movement 
towards strengthening Somali unity or encouraging independence. The 
Somalis are very apprehensive of the Ethiopians; they recall statements 
made by Ethiopian leaders to the effect that the whole Horn of Africa 
should belong to the Ethiopians.? The feeling of solidarity among the 
Somalis was increased when soon after the transfer of the territory the 
Ethiopians hanged in a brutal manner seven Ethiopian Somalis of the 
Gerri tribe for a revolt which took place in 1951; the Ethiopians were 
trying to collect arrears of taxes for a period when the British Military 
Administration was in charge of the area. This was a shock to the Ethio- 
pian Somalis, some of whom had been favourable to the return of the Haud 
and the Reserved Area to Ethiopia, even though they use the area very 
little for grazing. Besides being different in race, religion, and way of life, 
the Ethiopians and Somalis are opposed in their political aims; they are 
both politically-minded and fond of intrigue.® 

All these problems are made more acute, and will form an even greater 
part of international politics, when the resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly of 21 November 1949 bears fruit and Somalia becomes an 
independent Somali State in 1960. The United Nations decision was not a 
wise one and is not really helpful to the Somali, who is by nature over- 
confident of his abilities to do anything that anyone else does, and to do 
it better. The United Nations reports emphasize the backwardness of 
the country; but hardly anyone has had the courage to say that ten years 
is much too short a time to prepare a nomadic and pastoral people for 
independence. 

Experts on Somaliland consider that, judging by present attitudes, 
there are almost certain to be serious disturbances which would affect all 
the Powers concerned, and the United Nations. Much depends on the 
good sense of the Somalis and the tact of the Ethiopians, who also need to 
acquire a greater understanding of Somali political aspirations. ‘It is hoped 
that before then’ [1960], writes Sir Gerald Reece, former Governor of 


1 The Times, 6 October 1955, letter from Mr Arthur Creech Jones; leading article 7 
October; letters of 10, 12, 13, 17 and 21 October. 

2 The Times, 8 March 1946, letter from Ethiopian Premier claiming ‘lost provinces’ of 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland; also Margery Perham, Government of Ethiopia (London, 
Faber, 1948), p. 439. 

3 Sir Gerald Reece (Governor of the Somaliland Protectorate 1948 to 1953), ‘Somali 
Disturbances are Certain in 1961’, East Africa and Rhodesia (17 March 1955). 
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British Somaliland, ‘the Ethiopian Government will have realized that 
something more is needed from them as a contribution to the future peace 
of the Somalilands, for a revolt in this desert (containing a quarter of a 
million square miles) would not only provide international friction, but it 
would also be very costly in men and money to all the Powers concerned.’ } 


At the moment leading British Somalis are thinking in terms of inde- 
pendence within the British Commonwealth and they would like to per- 
suade the Somalis of Somalia to join them in some form of federation. 
These matters were discussed when a Somali Delegation from the Pro- 
tectorate went to Somalia in the summer of 1955 to meet the Somali 
political parties there. The British could regain Somali confidence if they 
showed that they were prepared with a plan for independence on some 
such lines as these. There are those who fear that there will be chaos in 
Somalia after independence and consider that the British Government 
should wait and see what happens before announcing definite plans for 
the Protectorate. This would be a grave mistake, for the Somalis are not 
going to adopt a wait-and-see attitude and the British have considerable 
lee-way to make up in regaining their confidence. The United Nations will 
have to take responsibility for their new offspring, and the British should 
plan on the assumption that there will not be chaos in Somalia after 1960. 
In order to enable the British Somalis to keep pace with the political 
development, far more Somalis should be sent to Britain for training. At 
the end of 1955 there were only about twenty Somalis being educated in 
Britain, whereas about sixty from the Protectorate were, rather sur- 
prisingly, being educated in Egypt. From Somalia several hundreds were 
being trained in Egypt and Italy. 

The Somalis of the Protectorate will continue to accept British control 





for a little time after the independence of Somalia in 1960 provided they | 
are confident that the British Government is doing their utmost to help | 


them in their political advancement—they certainly have a very great 
deal to learn. They must not be allowed to consider that they have lost 
ground in relation to the political advancement of their Somali neighbours 
to their east. In the past the Protectorate Somalis have regarded them- 
selves as more advanced than other Somalis; if there is to be federation 
with Somalia they want to join at least on equal terms. It is important, 
therefore, that a bold and imaginative plan, outlining the British Govern- 
ment’s intentions about the future of the Protectorate and their ideas for 


the political organization in the Horn of Africa, should be issued in the | 
next few months; otherwise there is serious danger of trouble between the 


British and the Somalis, besides the trouble between Somalis and Ethio- 
pians, which is almost certain to increase. 
21 October 1955 


1 Sir Gerald Reece, ‘Somali Disturbances are Certain in 1961’; see also his letter in The 
Times, 21 October 1955. 
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TRADITION AND EXPEDIENCE IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


J. B. BREBNER 


URING the century since Darwin’s great utterance, thoughtful 
1) persons have almost reversed their attitudes towards fundamental 


change, that is, towards quite original alterations of the processes 
and circumstances in which we do our best to live with decency. Fora long 
time, the popular, shallow belief in a kind of inevitable progress held the 
field, its arms upheld by the ‘certainties of science’, whether revealed by 
the natural scientists, by the positivist sociologists, or by Karl Marx. Yet 
actually, soon after Darwin, that great physicist, Clerk Maxwell, demon- 
strated emphatically the uncertainties of the sciences that he revolutionized. 

He and a growing band of followers down to our own day, have led us 
into a physico-mathematical realm of indeterminacy, of complementarity, 
and of other mysteries, so complex that even the ablest vulgarizers are 
unable to communicate them to ordinary men. While this was emerging 
from studies of matter and energy, something of the same sort was hap- 
pening to students of life. During the very investigations that produced a 
kind of algebra of heredity and genetics, these enquirers came up against 
alterations that did not yield to their algebra, the ‘mutations’ coming as 
it were from nowhere or, perhaps, from unknowns called cosmic rays. 
Meanwhile the studies of man, so logical and simple to a Herbert Spencer, 
were made illogical and complex by Freud, his followers, and his critics. 

Nowadays, wherever one turns, one is confronted by leaps and gaps in 
process that our greatest scholars cannot anticipate. Last year (1954) at 
Columbia University, for instance, Sir Kenneth Clark made this ignorance 
one of his themes in discussing the freedom of the artist. No one, he 
pointed out, had an explanation of why, suddenly in 1420, depth was for the 
first time introduced in painting. It ‘was an accident of individual genius’. 
Finally, many of us have been forced to conclude that it is no longer in- 
conceivable that the course of our times may involve regress. 

In such circumstances it is tempting to set up analogies with change in 
politics, for, while politics is both art and science, it is an exercise in power, 
and power that is necessarily made up of knowledge and control of matter 
and of man. It might be suggested, for instance, that Hitler and nuclear 
weapons, by their novelty and magnitude, rapidly brought about new 
formulas of force that affected almost the whole of life on earth and did so 
with lasting effects. Forty years ago, young students of history were 
warned against the ‘great man’ theory of change, and were taught that 


innovations like gunpowder or steam power were, after all, very gradual 
61 
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in their effects. In the contemporary world, we have seen that immense 
changes may become effective almost instantly, especially when power 
over men and matter is concentrated in a single person or a small group. 

Yet obviously the analogy of change in politics, to be useful, must, as 
with mattér and man, be given both of its aspects. It must be based on an 
immense body of traditional, presently-valid, knowledge and criteria at 
the same time that it contemplates the possibility of unpredictable changes | 
that will deeply corrode that knowledge and those criteria and compel 
large readjustments. Presumably what distinguishes the statesman, or the 
artist in politics, from the politician, is his genius in combining tradition 
and expedience—genius in the sense that the dictionary describes as ‘ex- 
alted intellectual power, instinctive and extraordinary imaginative, crea- 
tive, or inventive capacity’. Yet who could have predicted this genius in 
Lenin, Roosevelt, Hitler, or Churchill? Certainly each of them had no more 
than a handful of disciples until each quite swiftly persuaded his nation that 
he knew how toconvert crisisinto triumph. Churchill himself, in an interest- 
ing passage of his recent memoirs, confesses himself to be quite mystified 
by the abrupt emergence of brilliant war leaders in the United States. 

By definition of politics, both peaceful external influence and the! 
clashes of external ambition that eventuate in war are the product of| 
power, power that one is tempted to think has been roughly measurable in 
terms of productivity, perhaps since the Seven Years’ War. The nub of 
the matter, however, lies in assembling the power as an instrument. It is| 
said that Pitt won the Seven Years’ War, using the very plans of the Duke | 
of Newcastle that had hitherto gone completely awry. For another} 
example, Anatole France described Napoleon as the French Revolution in| 
jack-boots. 

It seems reasonable to believe that these war leaders, and also such! 
peace leaders as Canning or Gladstone, achieved their ends by harnessing | 
together power in the material sense with the imponderable national con-| 
science, rooted in tradition, yet made responsive to powerful innovations. 
Foreign policy, after all, is merely domestic interest projected abroad as 
powerfully as possible. That interest is most often cast in economic terms, 
but it may also be a faith, like Christianity, Islam, or Communism, or! 
even a matter of traditional tastc, like authoritarianism or libertarianism, 
tyranny or oligarchy or democracy. 

In any case, it is our habit to believe that we can compute material 
power with considerable accuracy. We certainly spend much time, energy, 
and income in trying to do so. Productive capacity seems calculable, even 
if, as the British happily discovered after Dunkirk, the will to produce is 
not. In some senses geographical position and character seem relatively 
stable, as, for instance, in the case of Germany, but technology has sub- 
stantially modified both the ‘insulated’ positions of Great Britain and 
North America and the formerly dispersed population and production of 
Russia. The great unknowns, in terms of recent experience, appear to be 
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true innovations, as in the case of controlling nuclear energy, or tran- 
scendently successful demagogues, as in the case of Hitler. 

Six or eight years ago, there would have been a large measure of agree- 
ment, based upon the behaviour of Hitler and Stalin and the apparent 
intentions of the United States, that the earth was destined, somewhat as 
Tocqueville suggested over a century ago, to be polarized between Russia 
and the United States, with all other States cast in the role of satellites. 
Germany and Russia had aimed to grow in power by direct drafts on the 
resources of their conquests, the United States by ensuring and hastening 
the recovery of independent States that it was thought might be bound to- 
gether by gratitude and by fairly harmonious outlooks. 

Yet the past history of satellitism cast doubts on its prospects from the 
very beginning and the recent course of events has added more. There 
appears to be some ‘law’ of diminishing returns, in the almost purely 
material sense, which, even during ‘cold war’, dictates continuous com- 
promises and readjustments at the expense of the central power. Today we 
are appreciably less sure than we were, as recently as 1950, that the cold 
war was inescapable, that it was on the verge of becoming overt world war, 
and that the earth was polarized between two States. Think of what we 
have been learning about Asia quite recently. 

In other words, highly variegated traditions have been effectively re- 
asserting themselves against crisis expedience. Here in the West, we are 
too apt to line up these traditions in flatly opposed camps. We talk of the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded, the authoritarian and the libertar- 
ian, as if all mankind by temperament and tradition fell conveniently into 
such convenient division lobbies. We become a little less assured when we 
talk of tyranny and its dilutions, on the one hand, and of democracy, on 
the other. It is easy to pooh-pooh the new claims to democracy, even the 
vaunted economic democracy, of the ‘Peoples’ Democratic Republics’, but 
we traditional democrats are plagued every day of our lives by the really 
profound and pervasive differences of democratic practice between, say, 
Great Britain and North America, or France and South Africa or Australia. 

The international scene becomes much more variegated when we pause 
to consider powerful ingredients rooted in the traditions of the East. 
Usually, of course, we know little about them and are apt to measure them 
crudely by our own traditions drawn from the Near East, the Mediterran- 
ean, Western Europe and its projections overseas. Yet the sheer magnitude 
and force of some Eastern elements in international relations have been so 
great as to dictate recognition. 

It would be a mistake, for instance, to attribute the independence from 
Great Britain of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma merely to the opera- 
tion in those countries of Western nationalism. Already each of them has 
shown in its international behaviour that its native tradition and interest 
are its prime movers. Again, for about thirty years the political group that 
now controls the potentialities of China has puzzled the masters of Russia 
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by its necessary accommodation to its own history as well as to the apo- 
calypse from Moscow. Moreover, for fifty years at least, Japan’s tradition, 
in the form of energies bursting the bounds of small islands, has been 
amazingly supple as it has alternated between experiments in studiously 
correct, peaceful diplomatic negotiation and outright resort to force. 

At this point it seems necessary to admit that since late in the nine- 
teenth century there has been a growing body of belief that instantaneous 


mass communications are rapidly destroying tradition, and that soon most i 


of the earth’s inhabitants will exist, rootless, only in the present, com- 
pletely vulnerable to monopolistic manipulation by the will-o’-the-wisps of 


a paradisal future. 
This gloomy belief is a good deal less purely British and North Ameri- 


can than English-speaking persons are inclined to believe, but it happens, 


to be rather completely illustrated by the stormy, witty, and difficult utter- 
ances of Britain’s Wyndham Lewis during the past forty-five years. More 
familiar are the black-and-white versions proffered by Aldous Huxley in 
Brave New World and by George Orwell in 1984. And some of us here may 
recall that H. A. Innis, the distinguished Canadian economic historian and 
political economist, devoted the last ten or twelve years of his powers to 
a feverish examination of what he conceived to be the eclipse of what 


should be communicated to men out of the past by inescapable slavery to| 


purposeful perversions of present and future alike. 


Having spent a good deal of those ten or twelve years in quite incon-| 


clusive argument with Innis, I might be permitted to suggest that agree- 


ment or disagreement with his thesis is likely to be rooted in the indi-| 


vidual’s faith, belief, or even merely his taste. Perhaps Americans are by 


tradition more optimistic than Canadians or Britons. Not long ago, for) 


instance, the American Margaret Mead summed up Anglo-American differ- 
ence in terms of British addiction to the verb ‘cope’ and American addic- 
tion to the verb ‘fix’. Apparently no one has suggested the revealing 
Canadian verb, but it might reasonably be ‘adapt’. Canadians, it has been 
said, owe much to their strong sense of the possible. 

But among the several reasons for refusing to anticipate the destruction 
of Time by Space, of Tradition by Novelty, perhaps as good as any is the 
inefficacy of Faith without Works, of Promises without Performance. My 
pragmatic American countrymen have made derisive popular songs about 
this, notably that well-known chant about ‘Pie in the Sky By-and-By’. 
And, about forty years ago, one of them asked the most important ques- 


tion in the world for the succeeding years. How, he asked, speaking of the 
survivors of our armed forces, are you going to keep them down on the) 


farm, after they’ve seen Paree? 


The British have found the answer to that question, just as Americans) 


and Canadians and many other peoples did. The procedure has been to 
draw upon the urban majority for enough of their income to supplement 
the fundamental dignity and satisfactions of rural life with the more 
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coveted of urban amenities. The Russians appear to be still in the process 
of learning this, but in many other parts of the earth re-allotment of 
national income keeps down on the farm persons who prefer that tradition 
of life, and who know how to capitalize their command of it if the remainder 
of the community seems bent on exploiting them. 

Examples of a less material sort also spring to mind. The very mass 
communications that are supposed to destroy discrimination have rein- 
forced it by bringing at least a high approximation of the best in religion, 
the visual arts, literature, and music within the reach of a larger proportion 
of society than ever before. There is literally something for every taste, 
and it is generally believed, although one cannot measure imponderables, 
that good taste has gained somewhat over bad. 

For another example, even ruthless Russian authoritarianism failed to 
exterminate the churches and, having called on their strength during the 
war of 1939, now rewards them with public support. In the same country 
the artists, particularly in letters and music, have proved to be irrepressible 
in spite of almost unremitting efforts to yoke them with what has from 
time to time passed for orthodoxy. 

Again, the prevalent demand for peace on earth may seem to some to 
be a silly contradiction of the pugnacity and competitiveness of individuals, 
but historians can testify that it has been growing during the very two 
centuries of cheap printing and increasingly rapid transportation and 
communication. An ancient awareness of the narrow margin of good will 
over bad in human nature has been growing into an increasing demand 
for institutional reinforcement of the good. 

The second great menace to Tradition has, of course, been Crisis. It is 
then that Expedience appears to rule the roost. To draw examples only 
from the English-speaking world, in Crisis a majority of the British Labour 
Party discovered that it was Conservative and Protectionist, or, perhaps 
an equal revolution, British Industry won a century-old battle over the 
City and Free Trade in gold. So also Churchill proposed political union 
with France; the United States and Canada committed themselves un- 
precedentedly to a Permanent Joint Board on Defence; and Australia and 
New Zealand, hitherto more British than Britain, made a pact with the 
United States, exclusive of Great Britain. Yet here too, as Crisis dimin- 
ished, Tradition reasserted itself, not quite as before, but in a continuum, 
bending but not breaking the lines that projected from the past. 

The point need not be laboured, indeed, when one thinks back over 
what has been said, it has amounted to labouring the obvious and it has 
carried us to our usual position, in personal as well as in international 


| affairs, that is, to dilemma or ambiguity. As has been said to those con- 


templating matrimony, ‘Whichever you do, you'll regret it’, or in more 
dignified terms, 


Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 
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Much as we all yearn for absolutes, for the right answers, we know that 


we cannot find them either in Tradition or in Expedience. We caricature 
the one in Colonel Blimp, the other in the Mad Inventor. Tradition is full of 
uncritical habit, anachronism, outworn myths, and slogans. Expedience 
lacks roots in experience, comparisons for judgement, and curbs for mere 
adventurers. Clearly what we need in our statesmen is a combination of 
respect for tradition with alertness to both apparent and possible change. 


We are asking for something more than conventional calculation. We hope 


that our societies will somehow throw up artists in politics, men with that 
touch of genius that we call insight. 

The trouble, of course, is that we hate and mistrust them when we get 
them, for we do not know how to estimate them before they have demon- 
strated their quality by the results that they achieve. Such men are rare, 
but British and American histories since we parted afford sufficient ex- 
amples of cordially-hated leaders who subsequently commanded acclaim. 
During the past generation, Lloyd George and Churchill would be examples 
in Britain, Wilson and Roosevelt in the United States. 

And still the question remains: how do we get them? Most of the answer 


to that is a mystery, some alchemy of genetics operating in powerful social | 


environments. Yet a large part of the answer lies in the judgement of 
majorities. I confess that, after a period of scepticism when I was about 


thirty, I became a believer in democracy, adapted, of course, to varying | 
traditions and environments. Not merely, as someone has said, because it | 


is the worst form of government except every other form that has been 


tried, but because it is infinitely adjustable to Tradition, the ballast of our | 


lives, and at the same time to Expedience when Change corrodes Tradition. 


Clearly paternalistic democracy works well for Britain, in spite of its | 


being a contradiction in terms. Equally clearly, an almost populistic 


democracy works well for Americans although, perhaps because, it occa- | 


sionally frightens them and all beholders by its apparent skirting of disaster. 
Perhaps we should all go away and wrestle again with that mystery of our 
student days: did Rousseau know what he meant by the General Will? 

If we do look into the matter again, it seems highly likely that we shall 
not distil any absolute spirit from his contradictory writings, but instead 
discover a mixed drink, a cocktail, an ambiguity, whose proportions in 
times of peace will allow for more Tradition than Expedience, and in times 
of crisis for the reverse. And the moral of what has been said would appear 
to be that those of us who choose to drink the democratic cocktail must see 
to it that the bar-tender always includes both of the ingredients—Tradi- 
tion and Expedience—in our political beverage. 


Address at Chatham House 
28 June 1955 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46: The Realignment of Europe. Ed. 
by Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee. London and New York, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. 
xvi+619 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”6}”. 60s. 


Tus latest volume in the Chatham House war-time surveys is focused upon the 
political re-shaping and economic rehabilitation of Europe which followed the 
break-up of ‘Hitler’s Europe’ (itself described in a previous volume). Its 
boundaries in time are inevitably somewhat vague, but range roughly from the 
allied landings in North Africa in 1942 to about 1946. Because it covers a 
period of vast and complex transition which has little or no independent 
coherence, and because it attempts to cover such miscellaneous topics as war- 
time diplomacy, the growth of internal resistance movements, the work of 
UNRRA, and the achievements of post-war provisional governments, the task 
of welding the volume into a semblance of unity has proved virtually impossible. 
To assess it adequately apart from its companion volumes (some yet to appear) 
is correspondingly impossible. 

The long account of UNRRA, interesting in itself, admittedly draws very 
heavily upon Mr George Woodbridge’s three-volume history: but it is useful to 
have this condensed and modified survey. Because the predominant theme is 
the split between East and West, nearly half the whole volume concerns the 
affairs of Eastern Europe, less than one-third the affairs of Western Europe. 
This proportion, together with the exclusion of any special consideration of re- 
construction in post-war Britain, results in a somewhat distorted view of the 
overall picture as a balanced ‘survey’ of European change. Can it be right, for 
example, to devote three times as much space to Poland as to France? Or to 
include no separate study of Germany in defeat? Apart from its great brevity, 
the section on France is disappointing in its excessive emphasis on political 
alignments which proved to be very transient and its relative neglect of more 
permanent economic forces, as well as in its neglect of the high importance of 


_ épuration during this period. 


DAvID THOMSON 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46: The Far East 1942-46. By F.C. 
Jones, Hugh Borton and B. R. Pearn. Ed. by Arnold Toynbee. London, ; 
New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of _ L 
International Affairs, 1955. xiv-+589 pp. Maps. Tables. Index, 

93” x63". 60s. t 
Tuts book surveys the Far East both during and after the war. It relates the & 
story of Japanese expansion and defeat, covers the history of peace efforts in| W 
China, and the extensive changes in the Pacific from Mandates to Trusteeships, _ th 

It is interesting to look back to the events in Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China,; 4 
and the Philippines and see how they have led so inevitably to the present © 
profound changes in these areas, each one different but all having the same th 
general characteristics. The summaries given in part I section I are succinct yet 4 
complete. The stories of later years are recounted in part 11 section 11. These ‘S¢ 
outlines form part of a broader survey of the moves of Japan, China, the United _ 0 
States, and the Soviet Union. The broader survey also describes the less im- 
portant roles of Britain, France, and Holland. p a 

One is struck by the iteration (p. 85) of the thesis that the Japanese army, 
despite the barbarity and ferocity of its conduct, was inspired by a vein of _ th 
idealism. The Japanese people, the authors aver, felt that they were carrying 
out the sacred mission of eradicating the materialistic and disruptive influences 
of the West. One is tempted to wonder whether this inspiration still lives; M' 
whether Japan will again emerge as the paramount Far Eastern Power, giving W 
leadership and exercising strong pressure on the affairs of her neighbours as is,|_ tel 
in fact, predicted by the Japanese themselves (pp. 96-7). , me 

It would not be logical to write of China during this period without simul-| i 
taneously telling of American diplomacy in that country. Much criticism has th 
been levelled against the United States for her policy towards China but the Fr 
authors set out so clearly the successive American efforts to end the civil strifein) P¥ 
China that it is impossible to doubt the utter sincerity of their motives. The 
acidity of Stilwell, the bluff bonhomie of Hurley, the patient frankness of| p, 
Marshall all approached success in varying degree, but all had their work nulli- 
fied by the Chinese themselves. One can question the tactics, often inept in the 
extreme, of the Americans but it is difficult to see how any other broad line of 
strategy could have been adopted. 

The American policy towards Japan during the Occupation, which the rel 
Japanese, though outwardly submissive, turned into an advantageous Japanese| "4 
policy towards the United States, would appear to have been one largely of ex-| ™ 
pediency on both sides, the development of democracy and the elimination of © 
national aggressiveness being in the forefront. One imagines this policy left little the 
permanent impression on the Japanese mentality and that Japan will steadily ©" 
revert to her former outlooks, but certain effects will remain and the work of the 7% 
Americans cannot be said to have been in vain. the 

The Soviet part in all this stands out as one of duplicity at every turn. The W4 
equivocal attitude towards the Allies in regard to the Pacific war, the en-) %° 
couragement of Japan to feel that Russia would not enter that war, that Russia’ §T 
would help to bring about a cessation of hostilities, and the stab in the back in ~“ 
Manchuria in the last hours of the war are all emphasized by the authors. Like. “¢! 
wise towards China the same deceitfulness is brought out in the maintenance of and 
friendly relations with Chiang Kai-shek whilst covertly working to bring Mao “°" 
Tze-tung into power. One might have wished to read more of the Soviet versions ‘°C! 
of such two-faced diplomacy. qn 

The whole work is thorough in its scope, well authenticated and documented, retu 
and the authors are to be congratulated on having produced a survey which is cho 
comprehensive, revealing, and a safe guide to those who would try to read the 
future by a study of the past. cipl 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


L’OriuM DES INTELLECTUELS. By Raymond Aron. Paris -Lé 

1955. 337 PP. 8{"x5}". Frs. 750. eine th ey 
‘PourQUOI le marxisme revient-t-il 4 la mode en une France dont |’évolution 
économique a démenti les prédictions marxistes?’ (p. 9). This is the problem 
which M. Aron sets out to explore, or to put it more precisely, why is it 
that the intellectuals, particularly in France, are attracted towards Marxism 
and towards the Left in general? The book is in two parts. First there is an 
examination of what is meant by ‘la gauche’, in particular what Aron claims are 
the myths on which it is founded—the myth of the revolution, of the proletariat 
and of progress; to this is added a long section on history and determinism, 
Secondly, Aron attempts to analyse the intellectuals, as a class or category and 
to discover what circumstances affect their thought and action. ; 

A great deal of virtuosity is displayed in this closely reasoned argument; 
although there is little originality, the first part is a useful exercise in clarifica- 
tion. Nevertheless this book is probably more important for what it represents 
than for what it says. It illustrates more clearly than any of Aron’s definitions 
the nature of a certain type of French intellectual activity. The long debate 
between Aron, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty (which must now be re-written since 
Merleau-Ponty has re-stated his position) resembles the type of discussion of 
which Aron himself says “en dehors de France ou de St Germain des Prés une 
telle polémique serait 4 peine compréhensible’ (p. 68). It would seem that the 
more French intellectuals talk of being ‘engagés’ and of passing from the 
dialectical to the sociological, the more they remain divorced from reality. In 
the case of Aron, cynicism and bitterness do not help his observation (‘les 
Francais ...n’ont jamais eu la sagesse de se passer d’idéal’, p 76) The 
problem around which the book is written remains in the end largely untouched 

DouGcLas JOHNSON 


DEMOCRACY AND MArRxIsM. By H. B. Mayo. Foreword by Walter Bedell Smith 

é : t 

New York and London, Oxford University Press, 1 ci te 
oc ae y , 1955. Xi+364 pp. Index. 


PROFESSOR MAyo ranges over the whole field of Marxism i i 
relevance to the thesis indicated by the title of his book. cet tor ‘aensit . 
Marxism and Democracy is indeed an important question in view of the gre " 
influence of the former, and of the fact that there is scarcely a countr eae 
which does not at least pay lip-service to the latter. Professor Mayo a sin 
therefore to draw attention to the many points at which Marxism conflicts with 
constitutional democracy, not least in Marx’s expressed contempt for it. Marx 
held, as Communists do today, that political freedom is meaningless as long as 
the worker is ‘exploited’ and suffers from economic insecurity; and his rea 
was to transfer the means of production to society and establish a ieitead 
economy. Unfortunately, experience has proved that the adoption of this TO- 
gramme, to which every genuine Socialist Party is committed laa to 
‘Statism’ under which the liberty of the individual is increasingly restricted 
Heisenberg’s Law that it is impossible at the same time to determine the osition 
and velocity of an object has its analogue in society. The Russian one isn 
longer ‘exploited’ in the Marxist sense, nor does he suffer from economic oo 
security as he is fully employed. But he must work where his services are r 
quired, fulfil the task allotted to him and accept such wages as he is given te 
return for these privileges, he enjoys only such civil rights as fhe State 
chooses to recognize. Professor Mayo very properly deplores this state of affairs 
but he does not make altogether clear how it is to be avoided once Marx’s pri 
ciples are accepted. If acountry desires to expand its production, it does not scr 
sense to guarantee full employment while rejecting, in the name of democracy 


the direction of labour or the imposition of any obligation to work. In view of 
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their hostility to the West, it is to be regretted that the Soviet rulers have not 
thus interpreted democracy, since had they done so Russia would not have be- ; 
come in little more than a generation one of the most powerful industrial 
countries in the world. 

R. N. CAREW Hunt 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IDEA: Its Rise and Decline. By Arthur P. Whitaker, 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1954; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. x+194 pp. Index. 82” 5#”". $3. 24s. 

Is the ‘Western Hemisphere Idea’ any more than a ‘Western Hemisphere | 

Myth’? This question which is very well worth asking has perhaps not been given 

the attention it deserves by British students. Professor Whitaker has now 

published the urbane and learned lectures which he delivered on this subject at 

University College, London, in 1953. 

The notion which originated among the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
that America was a new Eden and was to be the scene of a new golden age, was 
translated into terms of politics by the statesmen of the early nineteenth’ 
century. Why then did the Monroe Doctrine not prove the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a Pan-American Union? ‘As it turned out’, says Professor Whitaker, 
‘the marriage of the two Americas ended in divorce before there was even a 
honeymoon. At Panama, Uncle Sam left the Spanish American bride waiting at 
the church’ (p. 41). After the failure of the Panama Congress in 1826, the two 
Americas seemed to draw apart, and throughout the century, their social differ. 
ences were more apparent than their common political ground. British readers, 
will value Professor Whitaker’s account of the abortive attempts by the Argen- 
tine statesman, Drago, to revive the doctrine of union early in the present 
century. They will be surprised to notice how small a part has been played by 
Canada in the discussions of this remarkable idea. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE POLiTIcAL IDEAS OF HAROLD J. LASkI. By Herbert A. Deane. New York. 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955, 
xii+370 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5.75. 45s. 

Tuis is not a biography of Laski; nor does it deal with him as a politician or asa 

teacher. It is exclusively an attempt to set forth Laski’s political ideas as they 

are to be discerned from his published writings from 1914 to 1950, and to dis- 
cover the significant changes that occurred in them through the years. An in- 
complete list of these publications fills ten pages of the book and is followed by 
more pages detailing books and articles about Laski. That sufficiently suggests 
the size of the task. The spirit in which it is approached is indicated by the 
author’s declared aim: ‘I hope to be unsparingly critical without being guilty of 
malice or triviality’ (p. 9). The criticism is mainly of logical consistency and of 
the power of Laski’s arguments to explain the political facts with which he was 
dealing. The method adopted is to divide the writings chronologically—the 
pluralist period, the Fabian period, the Marxist period, the post-war period, 
concluding with a section entitled Unfulfilled Promise. Much of the criticism, 
perhaps all of it, is just in its details. Yet the total somehow fails to be just, for 
it never adds up to the real contribution which such a study needs to assess. And 
for a pragmatist like Laski that contribution is not affected by its failure to 
reach a consistency or a finality or absoluteness, the possibility of which in any 
case he denies. A hundred details do not make a picture ; though they be interest- 
ing and worth while the picture awaits a more creative hand. That this has not 
yet come, either here or in biographical form, is scarcely to be wondered at, only 
five years after Laski’s death. Indeed we can glimpse the inadequacy of treating 
his thought only at this level from the author’s concluding remarks where he 
describes its impact on multitudes of the youth of three continents ‘. . . while 
the philosophers invited them to join their pleasant game of manipulating sym! 
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bols and transforming propositions . . . they knew only that he spoke to them 
about the questions that were uppermost in their own minds, that he talked in 
language that was intelligible to them, that he was willing to communicate to 
them the meaning that he had found in life, and that he was confident that men 
could create a better society if they determined to do so’ (p. 345). The changes, 
inconsistencies, misreadings, and blindnesses do not add up to this and, while it 
is no disservice to point them out, neither history nor this book has yet got them 
in perspective. Perhaps it may be regarded as an introduction, a necessary 
introduction even, to an assessment of the positive aspect of the impact of Laski’s 
political ideas. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 


IDEOLOGICAL STRATEGY. By Qyvind Skard. Trans. by Arthur G. Jayne. 
London, Blandford Press, 1955. 79 pp. 73” 43". 2s. 6d. 


Tuts little book is a translation from Norwegian by Arthur G. Jayne. It is an 
excellent presentation of the view that ideologies are the most powerful agencies, 
for bad or good, at work in the world of today. There are, Dr Skard holds, two 
ideologies that count: the Communist, which counts for most at the present time, 
and the Democratic, which, if it were properly understood and promulgated 
might, in the long-run, count for most of all. Rather more than half the essay 
tries to state the basic principles of Communist (Soviet) ideology and of its 
propaganda. The whole of this section is concise, clear, and convincing. The 
rest of the book endeavoirs to expound what the author believes might be the 
effective counteracting ideology of Democracy and in what ways it could suc- 
cessfully take the offensive. In this part of his work Dr Skard has been deeply 
influenced by Dr Frank N. D. Buchman. , 


F. C. BARTLETT 


NATIONALISM: Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. London, Gollancz, 
1955. X-+319 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”x5}”. 18s. 
THE author has been Professor of History at the University of Arkansas and is 
now editor of the American Historical Review. His book is a typical American 
university text-book in that an immense amount of reading has gone to its 
composition and an immense number of authorities, important and otherwise, 
are quoted. One sometimes feels that if such writers would set out their own line 
of thought with less adornment in the way of quotations they would produce 
better books. The greater part of the book is taken up with an account of the 
development of nationalism, or consciousness of nationhood, from the middle 
ages onward to the present day, in England and France, with briefer considera- 
tion of similar developments elsewhere. This is well done, though whether it 
would prove very illuminating to those who had not a sound outline of European 
history already in their heads seems less certain. The final chapter on what we 
are to do about nationalism in the world of today and tomorrow, when it has 
become in many respects a nuisance, is slight and disappointing. 
D. C, SOMERVELL 


DIvIDED WE STAND: A Study of Partition. By Michael Sheehy. Foreword by 
John J. Horgan. London, Faber, 1955. 104 pp. Index. 8}"x5}". ros. 6d. 


TuIs is a slight book but an important one. It is written by a Southern 
Catholic concerned to inject realism and to restore intellectual integrity into 
Irish political life. Mr Sheehy’s theme is ‘the complete irreconcilability of the 
opposing approaches’ to Partition (p. 21) deriving in his view from a funda- 
mental ideological cleavage between the majorities in North and South. He 
illustrates this theme by some examination of the predominant economic, social, 
and cultural outlook in the two parts of present-day Ireland and concludes that 
so great is the divergence between them that Partition which, he insists, is not 
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acreation of the British Government but the outcome of internal divisions, is the 
only realistic political arrangement. i 

In all this Mr Sheehy boldly challenges accepted nationalist doctrine. He 

has many hard things to say of nationalist leadership over the past forty years, 

‘The adoption of the Gaelic concept of a national culture represented in effect a 
victory of nationalism over Catholicism’ (p. 83) and this is something he deeply 
deplores. Nor does he spare either Church or State for encouraging directly or 
indirectly ‘a policy of spiritual isolation’ which in existing international circum- 
stances ‘is a fantastic evasion of reality and responsibility’ (p. 25). But while 
nothing but good can come of this provocative reassessment of the Irish question, 
it invites none the less certain criticisms. Those familiar with Unionist opinion 
in Northern Ireland will question whether Mr Sheehy’s eulogistic allusions to its 
outward-looking, progressive character are sufficiently grounded in fact to justify 
the contrast he draws between the introvert South and the extrovert North or 
to support his principal conclusion, namely that the ideological cleavage in 
itself predicated Partition. Is it in fact any more fundamental than the division 
between Quebec and Ontario? Might not Canada have been partitioned without ' 
its Durham Report and might not Ireland have been united with it? Mr 
Sheehy himself in suggesting that Redmond might have secured autonomy plus 
unity in effect seems to imply that elsewhere in speaking of a fundamental 
cleavage he really had in mind something less, created by particular policies at 
particular times. One would however entirely agree with him on this assump- 
tion that the correct nationalist approach from I9g1I onwards was not to seek 
to restrict the partitioned area but to enlarge it as Carson—not of course himself 
a Northern Unionist—urged. It is not merely that this would have made the 
outcome of elections uncertain but that the electoral appeal on both sides of the 
Border would in self-interest have been directed towards enlistment of marginal 
moderate sentiment. 

But whether the reader agrees or disagrees with Mr Sheehy’s analysis he will 
find it lucid and stimulating and if taken by sympathizers and critics alike as an 
occasion for re-interpreting and re-stating their position it should do a great deal 
of good. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE INFLUENCE OF FORCE IN FoREIGN RELATIONS. By W. D. Puleston. 
New York and Toronto, Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1955. vii+-254 
pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 8)” 54”. $4.50. 32s. 

CAPTAIN PULESTON’s preface tells us that his book evolves from a series of 

lectures. This pattern persists despite perceptible attempts to amalgamate the 

eight chapters. The first examines, in the light of Clausewitz and Mahan, the 
classical methods of maintaining peace, though a more accurate title might be 
classical methods of being in a position to wage war and waging it where 
necessary. Then follows an essay on land, sea, and air forces as factors of peace, 
illustrating their roles and relationships from the Hundred Years’ War to Korea. 

The joint responsibility of civil and military leadership is emphasized by re- 
calling the catastrophes which have occurred when statesmen and leaders of 
armed forces have been off-balance and the statesmen come badly out of it. 

Disasters and wastage in the Dardanelles, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Salonika 

are traced to the contempt of British and French statesmen for military advice; 

the United States became involved in two hot wars and a cold one largely because 

Presidents and Secretaries of State failed to consider the military factors inherent 

in every problem of foreign relations. In the author’s view, an important cause 

of initial American reverses in the Pacific was Roosevelt’s insistence that 

America could not strike the first blow. He sees the same danger in recent 

statements by chairmen of the Joint Chiefs. Consideration of the impact of 

modern weapons also leads to the same conclusion; the unwisdom of conceding 
the first blow and relying on retaliation. Refreshingly he questions the dismal 
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prophecies of those scientists who would placate prospective enemies by giving 
them our ‘know how’. 

Some of the criticisms of leadership in the second world war will not convince 
all of us. Nevertheless, Captain Puleston has given us a well-reasoned, thoughtful 
and realistic reminder of the compelling influence of force in foreign relations at 
a time when his warning could not be.more appropriate. 


TERENCE AIREY 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: In the Age of the Conflict between Democracy 
and Dictatorship. 2nd ed. By Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony. 
New York, Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954. xiv-+-826 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Consulting editor, 
Joseph P. Harris.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 52s. 

CONSIDERABLE re-writing and re-casting has gone into the making of this second 
edition, which reflects even more than the first the problems of the age of 
thermonuclear weapons, the strategic bomber, and the guided missile. How- 
ever the structure and content of the individual chapters on the geographical 
and demographic factors and the role of raw materials, ideology, and propaganda 
in international politics remain basically unchanged, except for the incorpora- 
tion of new material. 

Power, comprehensively defined, is emphasized as the basic fact of inter- 
national politics and as the prime motivation of national policies. Occasionally 
the urge to be realists leads the authors to disparage and even dismiss the poli- 
tical influence of the United Nations, while applauding its achievements in the 
social and humanitarian field. In the reviewer’s opinion admission of the limited 
contemporary role of the organization in the security field need not involve a 
negative assessment of its future possibilities. 

The book is both an attempt at a scientific analysis of international politics 
and a forceful plea for a bold, firm, and imaginative Western policy in response to 
the totalitarian challenge. The authors categorically reject the assumption that 
scholarship in this field must exclude value judgements. Their discussion of the 
choices open to the Western nations is vigorous and stimulating. In particular 
their analysis of the problem of European unity is lucid and penetrating. 
Stating the dilemma of European Union, they write: ‘A united Europe of which 
a united Germany forms part and Britain does not and is not linked by firm 
bonds ... to the United States, is acceptable to no one but the Germans; a 
united Europe which has no place for Germany is a contradiction in terms’ 
(p. 763). No reader could fail to be stimulated and enlightened by this book. 

IEUAN G, JOHN 


HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Tome Sixiéme. Le xix® Siécle. 
11. De 1871 a 1914. L’apogée de l'Europe. By Pierre Renouvin. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette, 1955. 401 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9” 54". No price. 

Tue History of International Relations edited by Professor Renouvin supersedes 

Emile Bourgeois’ massive Histoire de Politique Etrangére on which generations 

of French students have been reared. The two volumes on the years 1815-1914 

are contributed by the editor, who will shortly add a final volume on the twen- 

tieth century. Admirers of Les Origines Immédiates de la Guerre, the first and 
still the best French study of the coming of the first world war, and of La 

Question de l’ Extréme Orient, will welcome his latest achievement. The biblio- 

graphies attached to each chapter are a treasure. 

It would be difficult to overpraise the merits of this panorama of the decades 
between the war of 1870 and the war of 1914. The arrangement is skilful, the 
narrative clear, and the judgements are astonishingly fair. Whereas the final 
volume of Emile Bourgeois revealed the inability of the older generation to 
write calmly about Bismarck and post-Bismarckian Germany, Professor Re- 


nouvin stands serenely above the battle. When all the great Powers except 
F 
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Austria-Hungary plunged into the perilous game of Weltpolitik it was hardly to 
be expected that collisions could be avoided, and the division of Europe be- , 
tween the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente rendered it practically certain 
that any serious dispute between individual members of the rival groups would 
involve a world war, not merely out of loyalty to friends and allies but from 
urgent considerations of the Balance of Power. While everyone expected it, 
nobody desired it. The central Powers, we are reminded, envisaged a localized, 
not a general war, but, in Bethmann’s phrase, the avalanche was too powerful to 
hold back. While never ignoring the economic factor in international relations 
Professor Renouvin is too well informed to regard the catastrophe through | 
Marxian spectacles. However much the student knows of this crowded and 
distracting period he will find pleasure in the author’s thoughtful verdicts on 
statesmen and ideologies, movements and events, perhaps the most arresting 
of which is the declaration that the summer of 1914 marks the beginning of the 
decline of Europe. 
G. P. Goocu 
r 
POWER OF WorDs. By Stuart Chase in collaboration with Marian Tyler Chase, 
London, Phoenix House, 1955. xii+308 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}". 
18s. 
THE publishers themselves give about as good a description in brief of this book 
as could be achieved: ‘Besides semantics’, they say, ‘Mr Chase discusses in this 
book other branches of communication, such as cybernetics, linguistics, brain 
physiology, group dynamics, communication among animals, the perception} 
experiments at Hanover and Princeton, and language development in children, 
After describing the new findings, he applies them to various fields, including 
mass media, campaign oratory, political propaganda, economic talk, school- 
room talk, medical talk and varieties of ““gobbledygook’”’.’ It probably should be| 
stated that gobbledygook ‘means using two, three, or ten words in the place of 
one, or using a five-syllable word where a single syllable would suffice’ (p. 249). 

About the only fault that could be found with the publisher’s list is that it is) 
too short. Mr Chase wanders gaily into a number of other fields as well as those 
mentioned. He observes what other people have found with unfailing enthusiasm 
and generally in an extremely intelligent way. 

The overall purpose of the book appears to be ‘to connect some of the 
diverse disciplines touching on communication’ (p. xi). In so far as ‘connecting’ 
means bringing related studies within the scope of a single volume the aim 1 
achieved; in so far as ‘connecting’ means providing links of understanding the 
effort is perhaps less successful. However, nobody who succeeds in reading the 
book is likely to doubt the ‘Power of Words’, even if he were sceptical of such’ 
power before. 

Right at the end of the book it appears that thinking is what is most needed: 
‘A relatively larger number of plain citizens in all cultures, and a considerably 
larger group of their leaders, must learn to develop a power of thought hitherto 
unexercised’ (p. 292). Communicating and thinking do not seem to be the same 
thing. It may be however that Mr Chase’s final statements are also a forecast 


of his next book. 
F, C. BARTLETT 


THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE: Being the Kellogg Lectures at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., February 1955. By Max Warren 
London, SCM Press, 1955. 144 pp. 74”5”. 8s. 6d. 

Tus book contains five Kellogg Lectures delivered to the Episcopal Theological 

School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in February 1955. Most of their content is 

religious, an interpretation of the biblical commands to preach, teach, heal, and 

baptize. There are some interesting reflections on the position in Africa and Asid 
which Canon Warren knows well. He points out justly that the much advertised 
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revolt against colonialism is only a minor event compared with the uprooting of 
mind and spirit which is now taking place. The book ends with some admirable 
words about the contribution which Christian men and women can make in this 


itical situation. 
critical situati H. M. WappAms 


A TRAIN OF PowDER. By Rebecca West. London, Macmillan, 1955. vii+332 
pp. 82” 53". 21s. 

Tue author brings to her journalistic work the same qualities of sympathy and 
wit, observation and imagination shown in her novels. While this book deals 
with such different events as a lynching trial in South Carolina, a murder trial 
at the Old Bailey, and a study of Berlin in the blockade, the most valuable and 
interesting pages to students of international affairs are those dealing with the 
Nuremberg Trials which the author attended. Her report deals with this in a 
manner quite different from most writings on the subject and is an interesting 
psychological study of some of the principal figures. THM 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 
1858-1923. By Robert Blake. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1955. 
556 pp. Illus. Index. 9"x53”. 42s. 
ANDREW Bonar LAw was Prime Minister for twenty-nine weeks and four days, 
from October 1922 to May 1923. It is thus not incredible that Asquith should 
have said (or was rumoured to have said) at Bonar Law’s funeral, ‘We have 
buried the Unknown Prime Minister by the side of the Unknown Soldier in 
Westminster Abbey’. In a sense Bonar Law had himself to blame for being thus 
unknown ; but, no one who sat in the House of Commons in those days, now more 
than a generation ago, will deny that Bonar infused new life into the Tory 
Opposition in the years immediately before the first world war and thus gave the 
Tory Party the sense that they could hope to regain power even against the 
formidable popular appeal of Lloyd George. 

In foreign affairs Bonar Law was never at home. In this book, Robert Blake 
says (p. 218) that he did not appear ‘to have taken much interest in foreign 
policy before the war’ (ie., before August 1914). Moreover, he told Sir Edward 
Grey, only a few days before the war broke out that ‘it was not easy to be sure 
what the opinion of his whole party was’ (p. 220). This uncertainty prevailed on 
both sides of the House. The Tory Party up to the last moment were more con- 
cerned with the crisis in Ulster than with Germany; and the majority of the 
Liberal Party had their eyes fixed on home affairs. At 10.30 a.m. on Sunday, 
2 August 1914, I walked across the Horse Guards Parade with Mr Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, who was on his way to one of the critical 
Cabinet meetings that preceded the outbreak of war. As he put his key in the 
lock of the private door leading into the back garden of No. 10 Downing Street, 
he turned to me and said, ‘How many of our people [i.e., the Liberal Party in 
the House of Commons] will follow Asquith if we go to war with Germany to- 
morrow?’ I replied, ‘If the news from Belgium is true, you’ll have no trouble’. 
‘Of course it’s true,’ said Winston. ‘The Germans must go through Belgium in 
order to give their right wing freedom to move.’ And with that, he opened the 
door and passed into No. ro to take part in one of the most critical Cabinet meet- 
ings that have ever assembled in that famous house. 

In 1916, the House of Commons held a secret session on manpower. About 
lunch time, I was walking down the corridor from the Members’ Lobby when 
Bonar Law came out of the Library. I had known him and (unlike most of my 
colleagues) liked him, He took my arm and said, ‘What did you think of the 
Prime Minister’s speech this morning?’ This was an embarrassing question to 
answer; and I said, ‘Well, he might well have told us more’. ‘Oh,’ said Bonar 
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Law, ‘I’m never quite sure, in Lloyd George’s case, whether to add or to deduct 


25 per cent for the translation from Celtic into Anglo-Saxon’. 
A. F. WHYTE 


Str ANTHONY EDEN. A biography by Alan Campbell-Johnson. London, Hale, 
1955. 272 pp. Illus. Index. 83" x5}”". 18s. 

In the epilogue to this biography, whose publication was timed to exploit the 
British public’s momentarily heightened interest in its new Prime Minister in his 
first general election, Alan Campbell-Johnson writes that ‘Eden has had to fight 
a real handicap in reaching the top too soon and then being heir apparent too’ 
long’ (p. 262). This is also a handicap to Mr Campbell-Johnson. He wrote his 
first biography of Sir Anthony too soon, in 1938, when Eden, the dashing young 
hero of the internationalists, was soon to be overshadowed by Churchill’s retum 
from the wilderness. He now has to write his second biography, when the only 
new material is the description of the main character waiting seventeen years for 
the cue to step to the centre of the stage. 

One must look elsewhere for startling revelations about the Prime Minister's! 
public or private life during the last three decades, but in spite of, or perhaps be. 
cause of, this the book is useful for the student of international affairs in a way 
the author may never have intended. Most of the bits and pieces of the history 
of our times, which are a matter of public record and in which Eden has had a 
part, are here recorded in a way which leads the reader easily back to Hansavi, 
the daily press, the war memoirs, the RIJA annual Survey volumes, and 
certain other easily available sources. . 

Wi1t1AM T. R. Fox 


CoNnFLICT wiTHouT MAticeE: An Autobiography. By Emanuel Shinwell. 

London, Odhams Press, 1955. 252 pp. Illus. Index. 9”x5?”. 21s. 
THE title of this book is well chosen; for the author was engaged in political! 
conflict from the time of the Boer War onwards, without ever making any real 
enemies. One might almost say that he was born for strife and struggle. His) 
grandparents fled from Poland in the eighteen-sixties, as fugitives from the ruk 
of the Tsars; and Shinwell was born in 1884 in his grandfather’s house almost 
within the sound of Bow Bells: a Cockney, ‘and proud of it’. He had to fight 
his way up, in Glasgow, London, and elsewhere; and in the course of a varied 
career in the Labour Movement he earned his title as a leader by fulfilling, more 
than once, Tom Mann’s prescription that ‘unless a Socialist leader has been it 
gaol, his education has been neglected’ (p. 67). 

Conflict Without Malice is not to be reckoned among the great autobio- 
graphies of our time; but the author’s part in the Labour Movement and hi 
experience as a Minister of the Crown combine to make it a pertinent footnote ti 
our political history. He is generous—almost too generous—to Ramsay Mac 
Donald, has some good pages on his colleagues in the Labour Party, and show: 
how his innate sterling qualities enabled him to overcome the doubts of som: 
senior officers in the War Office. He early established a working alliance wit! 
Field Marshal Montgomery; and the relations between the two men come ou! 
best in the story of how Shinwell told Monty that there was one General whor 
he did not know how to handle. Monty pondered a moment. Then he advised 
‘Take him out one night and make him tight. That will change him’ (p. 191). 

A. F. WHYTE | 


For Z1on’s SAKE: A Biography of Judah L. Magnes. By Norman Bentwich! 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1954. xvili+-32 
pp. Illus. Bibliog. 83"53". $4. 

THE name of Judah Magnes will always be connected with the early days of thi 

Hebrew University in Jerusalem. By English friends in Palestine he will b 

remembered for his great moral and physical courage and his personal charm 

Entirely convinced that Jews had a moral right to come to Palestine in unlimitet 
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numbers he was, at the same time, leader of a very small group who urged a more 
friendly and sympathetic attitude towards Arabs, even if this involved a sub- 
stantial delay in fulfilling the Zionist aim. He seemed to feel, too, that the 
characteristic virtues of Christianity as well as those of Judaism ought to be an 
essential part of Jewish life. He thus found himself isolated and often suffered 
a sense of spiritual frustration. It seems somehow symbolic that while the 
Hebrew University is now flourishing in Israel, the fine site and buildings par- 
ticularly associated with Dr Magnes are situated not in the Jewish but in the 
Muslim and Christian areas of Jerusalem, where they stand empty and unused, 
waiting for that epoch of greater tolerance for which Dr Magnes worked. 

All this can be deduced from Mr Norman Bentwich’s competent, though 
somehow not very moving, biography. In its 329 pages, the reader can find the 
main facts of Dr Magnes’s life—his family background, his efforts to form a 
united Jewish community organization in New York, his work for the Hebrew 
University, his political activities in Palestine, and his inner spiritual anguish. 

NEVILL BARBOUR 


LAW 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JusTIcE. By Sir Arnold Duncan 
McNair. Two Lectures Delivered at the Law Center of New York Uni- 
versity in December 1953. New York University Press, 1954. 34 pp. 
gt” x6}". $2.50. 

In December 1953 Lord McNair, then Sir Arnold McNair and President of the 

International Court of Justice, gave two lectures on international justice at the 

Law Center of New York University. They were devoted to the development of 

the tribunals and the law respectively. They have recently been published in an 

attractive form and make no less attractive reading. 

Notwithstanding the restraint imposed upon him by his high office Lord 
McNair succeeded in avoiding the danger of merely giving a survey too technical 
for the inexpert and too general and colourless for the specialist. The specific 
points made by so judicious a speaker will command attention and respect. Thus 
it will be noted with interest that Lord McNair does not favour the suggestion 
that individuals should have the unqualified right to bring claims against foreign 
governments before international tribunals: such litigation ‘is capable of ex- 
citing national feelings between the States and I submit that an individual 
uncontrolled by his Government ought not to be allowed to make that possible’ 
(p. 9). The author is ‘an unrepentant believer in the quality of case-law, as com- 
pared with that of the law created by statutes or treaties’ (p. 16). It is, therefore, 
not surprising that he ‘can foresee no benefit, and some harm, to be derived from 
any general attempt at the codification of public international law by means of 
Conventions’ (p. 24). On the other hand he strongly pleads for ‘codification by 
restatement’ on the lines of the Harvard research in international law, for 
unofficial investigations carried out by independent lawyers with an eye to the 
law are to be preferred to the work of government delegates bound by their 
countries’ instructions and interests. It is to be hoped that whenever any such 


project is put into effect the list of subjects provided by Lord McNair (p. 29) 
will not be overlooked. F Aso 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL TRENDS SINCE WoRLD War 11: An Ex- 
amination of Significant Aspects of Postwar Public Law with Particular 
Reference to the New Constitutions of Western Europe. 2nd ed. Ed. by 
Arnold J. Zurcher. New York University Press, 1955. x+357 pp. Index. 
of" x62". $5. 

TuIs book, which was first published in 1951, grew out of a round-table con- 

ference at an annual meeting of the American Political Science Association. It is 

described as ‘an examination of significant aspects of post-war public law with 
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particular reference to the new constitutions of Western Europe’, and it con- 
sists of eleven essays by nine American political scientists. Among the chapters ; 
may be mentioned Carl J. Friedrich’s discussion of The Political Theory of the 
New Democratic Constitutions; Karl Loewenstein’s Reflections on the Value of 
Constitutions in Our Revolutionary Age, and Joseph Dunner’s study of the 
Stabilization of the Cabinet System in Western Europe. Now, as a result of 
what the editor, Arnold J. Zurcher, describes as ‘a modest but sustained demand’, 

a second edition has been published. This edition differs from the first in one I 
respect only—it contains an English translation, with an explanatory note, of the | 
amendments to the French Constitution which were enacted at the end of 1954 

after almost four years’ deliberation. (See appendix A, pp. 226-31.) For this 
material alone there are many who will be glad to have the second edition, and 


one Dae ~ pn 


to those who did not know the first edition the book may be commended for, in A 
spite of an excess of jargon and of unfruitful generalization, it stands up well to vi 
the passing of the years. K.C. Week ; 
i 

Laws CONCERNING NATIONALITY. New York, United Nations, 1954; London, 2 

H.M.S.O., 1955. xvii+594 pp. (United Nations Legislative Series.) th 

9” x6". $4. 30s. Sw. frs. 16. i 
Tuts book, which was prepared by the Division for the Development and Codi- _ pl 
fication of International Law of the Legal Department of the United Nations __ es 
Secretariat, contains the most recent and comprehensive exposition of national- | m. 


ity laws at present in force in eighty-four countries. It would appear that all| wi 
laws enacted in a language other than English, except where the original is in __ sig 
French, have been translated into and are published in English, while those | cei 

enacted in French are reproduced in the French language. This, however, is not 
always clear beyond doubt, as possibly in the case of the Egyptian law of | lay 
13 September 1950 (p. 136). : 
It is difficult to appreciate the reason for the inclusion of the Chinese | Gu 
Nationality Act of 1929 (the English translation of which is stated to have been | wr 
received from the Chinese delegation to the United Nations) and the simul-| Pe 
taneous omission of any reference to the nationality law of the Chinese People’s _ Int 
Republic. With regard to the law of Germany, there is similarly no reason why | __ pa 
reference should not have been made to Eastern Germany, and in particular to) jur 
the difference, if any, between the laws of the two parts of Germany concerning | 19. 
the nationality of married women which in the Federal Republic has been| J. 
materially affected by article 3 of the Bonn Constitution. Cly 
Occasional omissions such as these, which are perhaps inevitable in an__ the 
ambitious publication of this kind, do not detract from the intrinsic value of a| art 
compilation which is truly indispensable to international lawyers. Jos 
F, HoniG me 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1955. Vol. 8. Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg! whi 
Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens for the Faculty of Laws, University ess. 
College, London, 1955. vii+247 pp. Index. 83”5}4". 32s. 6d. Wh 

Tue standard of the annual volume of current legal problems, which is published boo 

by the Faculty of Law of University College, London, is fully upheld in this 8th wit 

issue. Here are twelve papers dealing with broad subjects of national and inter-| 
national law, and each at once lively, learned, and stimulating. The variety may} Ex 
be indicated by a selection of the titles: Natural Justice in English Law by Pro-| as 
fessor Keeton; Abuse of Rights by R. O’Sullivan; Privity of Contract by E. H.| 

Scamell; The Standard of Civilization in International Law by Dr Schwarzen-| 

berger. It is remarkable that some of these subjects still lend themselves to fresh THE 

treatment. But the critical spirit is infectious in the Law teachers of University indi 

College. Two examples illustrate this approach. Mr D. C. Holland, writing on} Just 

Equality before the Law, points to flaws in the legislation of some of our Justi 
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Colonies which introduces discrimination between persons subject to the same 
jurisdiction. And Dr Schwarzenberger, one of the editors, attacks the idealist 
school of international lawyers who persist in ignoring or minimising the sig- 
nificance of the East-West rift, which is the basic cleavage of our age. The 
editors, the Faculty, and the publishers are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


LAW AND POLITICS IN THE WoRLD Community. Essays on Hans Kelsen’s Pure 
Theory and Related Problems in International Law. Compiled and ed. by 
George A. Lipsky. Berkeley & Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1953; London, Cambridge University Press, 1954. xx-+373 pp. 9}”x6}”". 
$6. 45s. 

ACCORDING to the sub-title the seventeen essays included in this work are de- 

voted to Hans Kelsen’s Pure Theory and Related Problems in International 

Law. As Mr Lipsky says in the introduction, ‘this volume presents some central 

problems of international law and offers supplementary material for use in the 

study of cases. The contributors are among the foremost teachers and publicists 
in international law. The editor and the authors have aimed to produce a book 
that will, in addition to its general usefulness, highlight the teachings of Pro- 
fessor Hans Kelsen in the fields of international law, public law, and legal 
philosophy’ (p. xiii). However, this purpose allegedly connecting the seventeen 
essays will not always be obvious to the reader and some of the contributions 
may even be anathema to the discoverer of the pure theory of law which, not- 
withstanding the Hitlerian experience, Mr Lipsky describes as ‘surely the most 
significant and persuasive development in legal philosophy in the twentieth 

century’ (p. xiii). 

Some of the essays are of considerable value to the student of international 
law. Within the limited space available they cannot be discussed separately. 
Quincy Wright discusses Law and Politics in the World Community. Paul 
Guggenheim asks What is Positive International Law? Robert W. Tucker 
writes on the Principle of Effectiveness, while Georges Scelle reflects on Juridical 
Personality in International Law. Leo Gross has an essay on States as Organs of 
International Law and the Problem of Autointerpretation. Judge Lauter- 
pacht’s article on Rules of Warfare in an Unlawful War should be read in con- 
junction with his contribution to the British Year Book of International Law, 
1953, Pp. 206. Regionalism as a Problem of International Law is the theme of 
J. G. Starke’s essay. Various aspects of the United Nations are considered by 
Clyde Eagleton, Hans J. Morgenthau, Alfred von Verdross, and Erich Hula. Of 
the six ‘special studies’ which form the last part of the book, Arthur Nussbaum’s 
article on Treaties in the Middle Ages and the Early Sixteenth Century and 
Joseph L. Kunz’s Discussion of the Geneva Conventions of 1949 deserve special 
mention. 

It is, unfortunately, necessary to add a word of complaint about two features 
which mar an otherwise well produced book. The page headings refer not to the 
essays but to the sections of the work, which is both unusual and useless. 
What is even more irritating is that the footnotes are printed at the back of the 
book and are so poorly differentiated that they cannot readily be connected 
with the particular essay to which they belong. 

IF. A. MANN 


EXISTENZIALISMUS UND RECHTSWISSENSCHAFT. By Georg Cohn. Basel, 
Kommissionsverlag Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1955. 191 pp. 8”x5}". 
Sw. Frs. 10. 

THE author advocates the abolition of abstract legal concepts for the solution of 

individual legal problems and castigates the present-day administration of 

justice, the gravamen of his charge being that it is less concerned with doing 
justice than with a desire to fit the facts of individual cases into the straitjacket 
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of abstract legal concepts. For him the source of law is not a multitude of laws 
and law reports, but the concrete factual situation which prompts the person 
seeking justice to invoke the assistance of lawyers and judges. From this pre- 
mise the author then concludes that a distinction must be drawn between the 
existentialist and essentialist doctrines of law; the former he considers to be 
desirable and the latter ripe to be discarded. 

The objection that a system of existentialist jurisprudence may result in 
uncertainty of the law and the establishment of totalitarian régimes is met by 
the argument that such régimes—he quotes the National-Socialist régime as an 
example—left the existing legal ordersubstantially intact and took extraordinary 
pains to demonstrate the ‘essentialist’ legality of the new political institutions, 
Attractive as this argument may seem, it fails to accord its rightful place to the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the will of the people which was one of the corner- 
stones of the National-Socialist legal system. 

The reviewer, having reflected on the novel doctrine advocated by the author, 
could not help but feel that the prerequisite of the introduction of existentialism 
into the administration of law is a society whose moral foundations are far | 
stronger than those of any society known at the present time. 


} 


F. Honic 


JAHRBUCH DES OFFENTLICHEN RECHTS DER GEGENWART. Neue Folge. Band 3. 
Ed. by Gerhard Leibholz. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1954. 
397 pp. 93”7”. Cloth DM 52. Paper DM 48. 
Tuts volume is divided into three sections: the first containing general articles; | 
the second reports concerning German constitutional law; and the third reports 
concerning the constitutional law of other countries. The first section consists | 
of one article, by Professor Guggenheim, on Das Jus publicum europeum und | 
Europa. This is a valuable examination, historical and institutional, of European 
regional efforts in the field of international law and organization, and their rela- 
tion to the universal development of international law. 

The second section contains two articles, very detailed and full of meat, | 
concerning the constitutional law and administrative practice of the Federal | 
Republic of Germany. The first of these, by Dr Julius Federer, deals with the 
jurisprudence of the Constitutional Court. The second, by Professor Arnold | 
K6ttgen, is concerned with the administration of the Federation, and administra- | 
tive relations between the Federal Government and the Lander. The section is| 
completed by three descriptive reports on the constitutions of Bavaria, Bremen, | 
and Hesse respectively ; to each of these the text of the Constitution in question 
is annexed. The third section consists of reports on the Constitutions of Austra- 
lia, Greece, and Poland, with the texts annexed, and of a short essay on 
administrative jurisdiction in Greece. 

This is primarily a book for the specialist, but it is also undoubtedly more) 
generally useful as a work of reference. 


' 
7 
t 
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FELICE MORGENSTERN 


A HAF CEeNnTuRY OF INTERNATIONAL PRoBLEMS: A Lawyer’s Views. By 
Frederic R. Coudert. Ed. by Allan Nevins. Introduction by Philip C. 
Jessup. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xix+352 pp. 8}”x52”". $4. 32s. 

THE interest of this well-printed collection of papers, with its admirable intro- 

duction by Professor Jessup, lies in the way it summarizes a life-time’s experience 

of a leading American practitioner in public international law matters. Mr Cou- 
dert received his Ph.D. from Columbia nearly sixty years ago, and from the 
time of the Spanish-American war has been heavily engaged in international 
controversies, including the Bering Sea arbitration, Puerto Rican status, and the 
problems arising out of the Spanish concessions in Cuba. During the first world 
war he was concerned in the well-known prize case of the Appam. Mr Coudert 
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consistently supported the rearmament of the United States and the limitation 
of the out-worn concept of impartial neutrality in the first and second world 
wars. His account of the cotton contraband controversy in 1915 is particularly 
interesting and sheds some new light on the difficult negotiations (p. 242 et seq.). 
Mr Coudert was in favour of trying the Kaiser (p. 285), and a strong supporter of 
the League of Nations. It is noteworthy that in his last papers he concludes 
that the modern view of international law 

... has indeed some resemblance to the ideas of Grotius and the early international law 
writers who differentiated between just and unjust wars. It is a distinction certainly 
founded upon respect for moral principles and for the plighted national word. It 
was decried by those who believed man was incorrigible and that his inheritance of 
original sin precluded him from pursuing his ends continuously through pacific means 


(p. 334)- 
B. A. WORTLEY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND 
SecurITy. By Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons. Preface by 
Robert D. Calkins. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1955. 
xili+709 pp. Index. 9}”x6”". $6. 

TuIs book is one of a series planned by the Brookings Institution to provide 

studies of the principal activities of the United Nations and an appraisal based 

upon the facts thus examined. The studies will be published in seven volumes 
of which this is the first to appear. It deals with the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security under the United Nations Charter and consists of 
some 700 pages, including useful appendixes of the instruments under considera- 
tion and a very full index. The preface tells us that it is hoped that these studies 
will contribute to better public understanding of the problems involved. The 
present volume, however, although invaluable to the student or research worker 
would be tough going for most of the general public. Nevertheless, it might well 
be listed as compulsory reading for would-be Charter revisers, for no one could 
follow this painstaking analysis of the United Nations system without becoming 
aware of the highly complicated problems posed by any attempt at revision. 

The work consists of six parts which cover United Nations activities in the 
peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes and situations, the use of collec- 
tive measures in threats to or breaches of the peace and the regulation of arma- 
ments. Under these headings detailed accounts are given of the ways in which 
the United Nations has handled the questions which have been brought before 
them and considerable space is devoted to an examination of the Korean situa- 
tion and of the subsequent developments in United Nations procedure provided 
by what is known as the Uniting For Peace resolution. The authors take an 
objective view of the United Nations and of its successes and failures. They be- 
lieve that it has played a leading and significant part in facilitating certain politi- 
cal adjustments, but they consider that in the conditions of the cold war the 
achievements of the United Nations in maintaining peace and security have been 
limited. They emphasize the remarkable flexibility which the Charter has shown 
and are of opinion that the most important obstacle in the way of a more effec- 
tive organization is the political climate that has prevailed. 

KATHLEEN COURTNEY 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Norman S. Buchanan and 
Howard S. Ellis. Foreword by J. Frederic Dewhurst. New York, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1955. xiv-+-494 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}” 6”. $5. 

Tu1s book gives an interesting discussion of the various factors affecting the 

economic development of underdeveloped areas. It is based on wide reading and 

contains many facts and figures, as well as general analysis. 
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enterprise. They also stress the need for adequate incentives to tenant cultiva- 
tors and others, and they have a useful chapter on social and cultural factors, 
They give valuable historical sketches of the economic development of England, 
Western Europe, Japan, and the USSR. 

It is much easier to reach clear-cut conclusions when discussing the problems 
of a single country than when attempting to generalize about more than half the 


world. But within this limitation the authors give a scholarly and compre- 


hensive review of their subject. 

The final chapter deals with the interests and responsibilities of the United 
States. The authors conclude that the United States, in addition to direct aid 
and investment, should give ‘a more basic kind of help’ to the rest of the world 
by taking the lead in ‘the creation of an expanding system of international trade 
based on comparative prices and profits’ (p. 454). In order to achieve this aim, 
which would benefit her as well as other countries, she should be prepared to 
remove her various restrictions on imports. 

F. BENHAM 


LAND, WATER AND Foon: A topical commentary on the past, present and future 
of irrigation, land reclamation and the food supplies they yield. By Herbert 


Addison. London, Chapman & Hall, 1955. xii+248 pp. Illus. Index. 


82” x 52”. 18s. 


THIs is an interesting book. It deals with the contribution to food supplies and 


rural welfare that irrigation has made, is making, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make in the future. There is nothing speculative in it, but plain 
straightforward accounts in simple language of the principles underlying irriga- 
tion practice and of some of the great irrigation schemes of the world. The 
author is a hydraulic engineer, with long experience in Egypt and the Middle 
East, and he has studied on the spot some of the great schemes in India, Pakistan, 
Australia, and the United States. 

The easy irrigation projects appear to be completed; present-day schemes are 


far more difficult and costly. The first Assuan Dam largely designed by Sir | 


William Willcocks in 1890 cost £2} million; the second now to be constructed is 
estimated to cost over {200 million, half of which must necessarily come from 
outside countries. Other modern projects are of the same order of expenditure: 
the estimate for the Snowy River Scheme in Australia exceeds £300 million. The 
cost is so heavy that it could never be met by food production alone: the new 
schemes have to serve several purposes, including especially the generation of 
electricity for industry: their main purpose, the author states, is the building up 


of the economic status of the region served, and food may be hardly more than a} 


by-product. 

The author estimates that less than ro per cent of the world food supply is at 
present produced on irrigated or artificially drained land, and less than 5 per cent 
depends on water controlled on the engineering scale: he further thinks that not 
more than about 20 per cent of the additional food required by the world during 
the next fifty years may be obtained as the result of the new large scale engineer- 
ing works. He is not optimistic about the artificial desalting of sea water for 
irrigation of deserts. The book is a useful addition to the serious literature of the 
subject. 

E. JoHN RUSSELL 
THE Story OF FAO. By Gove Hambridge. Preface by Norris E. Dodd. Fore- 
word by P. V. Cardon. New York, Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 
1955. Xli+303 pp. Map endpapers. Illus. Index. gh" x x64". $6.50. 48s. 
Most people, except in Western countries, are undernourished. They do not 
get enough food, and their diets are deficient in some of the constituents needed 






The authors discuss such obstacles to development as over-population, short- | 
age of capital, and lack of technical and administrative skills and entrepreneurial , 
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to maintain health and efficiency. In the under-developed countries, containing 
the great majority of the world’s population, most of the workers are engaged in 
agriculture. They have to be farmers, because the basic need is food and their 
productivity is so low that their labour produces little more than the food which 
they themselves consume. Their methods and implements are primitive ; food is 
lost through pests, diseases, and bad storage; the best use is not made of the land. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations was created at 
the close of the war with a sense of high purpose. Its broad objective is to raise 
levels of nutrition and standards of living by improving the productivity of 
agriculture, including fisheries and forestry. In this book, Mr Hambridge, who 
was Director of Information, FAO, and since 1951 has been the North American 
Regional Representative of the FAO, tells the story of its first ten years. 

Its first tasks included the preparation of a comprehensive World Food Sur- 
vey (1946) and the allocation, on a voluntary basis, of various scarce foodstuffs 
during the shortages of the early post-war years. The FAO has also sponsored 
or assisted or carried out numerous projects all over the world. There is no 
doubt that it has done a great deal of valuable work. But obviously there are 
severe limits to what can be done with a few million dollars a year. For example, 
the FAO cannot provide the capital for large-scale irrigation or flood-control or 
anti-soil-erosion projects; it cannot provide a country with an Extension Service 
to spread a knowledge of improved methods among its farmers; and it does not 
itself carry out research. 

Mr Hambridge stresses the excellent work done in the field, often in the face 
of great difficulties, by the devoted and hard-working experts of the organization. 
Yet the great majority of the staff, perhaps inevitably, spend most of their time 
at headquarters. They sit in their offices in Rome, collating statistics, writing 
reports, holding conferences, advising governments. Could this, the major part 
of their work, be streamlined in order to make available more money and more 
men for work in the field? Mr Hambridge has written a vivid and interesting 
book but he does not provide us with the material for answering this question or 
for making a general assessment of the administrative efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. 


F. BENHAM 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 1946-53. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
273 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. 32s. 


Tuls is an official account, prepared by the staff of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, of the development and activities of the bank 
up to the end of 1953. It is excellently presented, clearly written, well provided 
with statistics and ingenious graphs and maps. If on the one hand it is authorita- 
tive and well-balanced, it naturally is not able on the other to present the ‘inside 
story’ of what has occurred, to high-light the issues or controversies, many of 
them unresolved, in the bank’s work, or to indulge in constructive criticism. We 
are told that the bank is administered by a board of governors and a body of 
executive directors, all of them appointed by governments. Can it really be that 
the decisions have all been so purely rational, so free from the influence of ex- 
traneous considerations, so unaffected by the processes of bargaining and mutual 
concession found in all other political organisms? 

At an early stage it was realized that the tasks of reconstruction were too big 
for the bank, which left them mainly to UNRRA and ERP. Its main activities 
have therefore been in the development of the less developed countries, above ali 
in South America. There is a detailed account of these, and an outline of the 
processes of examination of proposals and of the growth of development pro- 
gramming and technical assistance, by which loans nominally for specific pro- 
jects are integrated into general development plans and their finance. 
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The bank’s loans must be either to member governments or guaranteed by 
them. On the other hand, the bank is loth to assist government-owned projects 
in the field of competitive industry, partly because it fears that they might be 
poorly managed and hampered by extraneous considerations. Hence the pro- 
posals for a distinct though associated International Finance Corporation which 
would be further removed from governments both at the lending-and-direction 
and, still more, at the receiving ends, and would be better fitted to enlist private 
capital to finance private-enterprise development. These proposals have been 
approved by the bank and have borne fruit since this book was written. Here is 
an interesting modern version of the family of businesses as a practical variant 
of the family business. 

EDWARD CHARLES 


THE BUILDERS AND THE Books: Technical Assistance Lends a Hand to the 
Progress of the Middle East. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 55 
pp. 93” x6}". 75 cents. 3s. 6d. Frs. 175. 

Tus pamphlet gives interesting illustrations of the technical assistance given by 

Unesco to eight countries of the Middle East. This assistance has been mainly in 

the fields of education and scientific research, but has included, for example, the 

establishment of a process of extracting sugar from dates in Iraq. The pamphlet 

is well written and contains a number of photographs, but no comprehensive 


statistics of the amount of assistance given by Unesco to these countries. 
F. B. 


THE Cotron INpustry—Topay AND Tomorrow. Ed. by Mario Ludwig. 
Official Report on the Jubilee International Cotton Congress held at Bux- 
ton, England, 13th-zoth May, 1954. Manchester, The International 
Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Industries, 1955. 288 pp. Illus, 
Diagrams. 93” x6}”. 21s. 

Tuis is a report of the proceedings of the Jubilee Congress of the International 

Federation of Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations held at Buxton 

in 1954. It contains a paper by Dr Kroese on the past, present, and future of the 

cotton industry and ten other papers, mostly somewhat technical but neverthe- 
less of general interest, together with some discussion. 
During 1926-8 the world output of cotton textiles was 31,000 million square 

yards and world trade 8,550 million a year; the corresponding figures for 1952 


- 





were 40,000 million and only 4,800 million. The Congress hoped that world trade 
would expand. But their 1952 estimates illustrate the difficulty of forecasting; | 
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they estimated exports of 1,350 million square yards from the United Kingdom | ‘lon, 


in 1953 and the actual figure was only 709 million. 

The Congress appeared to favour an International Cotton Agreement, but a 
recent committee of experts has concluded that the difficulty of adjusting for 
‘differentials’ due to differences in types and qualities would make such an agree- 


ment impracticable. 
F. BENHAM 


Worip Economic REPorT 1953-4. New York, United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. viii+163 pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 11” 8}". $1.75. I2s. 6d. 


THE latest World Economic Report covers a period when, despite a recession in 
the United States, national output and employment in Western Europe con- 
tinued to advance while the volume of world trade increased by no less than 7 pet 
cent over the record figures attained in the previous year. Other features re- 
viewed in the report include the end of the post-Korea slump in raw material 
markets and relatively stable terms of trade between primary producers and 
industrial countries. Behind the iron curtain the chief points of interest dur- 
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ing the year were the increased share of consumption in the national income in 
the countries of Eastern Europe and the shifting emphasis within their invest- 
ment plans of agriculture and heavy industry; these are described within the 
limits of available data. 


M. G. 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1954. Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. New York, 
United Nations: London, H.M.S.O., 1955. viii-+42 pp. Charts. Tables. 
10$” x 84”. 40 cents. 3s. Sw. frs. 1.50. 

THE character of this Report has been changed following the surrender by the 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements 

(ICCICA) of some of its functions to the newly-formed United Nations Commis- 

sion on International Commodity Trade. The ICCICA is still responsible for con- 

vening inter-governmental study groups, making recommendations to the 

Secretary General on the convening of commodity conferences, and for co- 

ordinating the activities of the individual commodity study groups and councils. 

Its present report sets out recent developments in this sphere, discusses certain 

questions that have been referred to it in relation to coffee and olive oil, and deals 

with the market situation in respect of wheat, sugar, tin, and coffee, thus supple- 
menting the Survey of Commodity Markets prepared by the new Commission. 
M. G. 


1955 SURVEY OF PRIMARY COMMODITY MARKETS. Commission on International 
Commodity Trade. Mimeographed. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1955. x-+122 pp. Charts. Tables. 10?” 84". $1.75. —I2s. 6d. 
Sw. frs. 7. 

THE Commission on International Commodity Trade has been instructed by the 
Economic and Social Council ‘to keep constantly under review the movement of 
the world primary commodity markets by the assembly and analysis of appro- 
priate data’. Hence the present survey, which covers the main primary com- 
modities (except wheat, sugar, tin, and coffee, which have been dealt with in 
the subject of the preceding review), giving figures (where available) of output, 
consumption, stocks, and international trade, for 1953 and 1954, with notes on 
market conditions. The sources from which the various statistics have been 
compiled are stated. 

This is a valuable addition to the annual statistical publications of the United 
Nations. Perhaps one day it will be possible to compile a special volume giving 
‘long runs’ (annual averages back to the nineteen-twenties) for at least outputs 
and prices. 

I. B. 


SURVEY OF WorLD IRON OrE Resources: Occurrence, Appraisal and Use. Re- 
port of a Committee of Experts Appointed by the Secretary-General. Pre- 
face by Dag Hammarskjold. New York, United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. xi+345 pp. Dia- 
grams. Maps. Charts. Tables. 103” x83”. $3.50. 25s. Sw. frs. 14. 


TuIs timely publication draws attention to the many pitfalls involved in assess- 
ing or using estimates of world iron resources. It points to the existing gaps in 
statistical information, its obscurities and often inadequate international com- 
parability. The Committee’s own tentative long-term estimates of world iron 
resources are presented chiefly as a means of showing the application of its re- 
commendations. The recommendations themselves concern above all the early 
preparation by local experts of national ‘appraisals’ of iron resources and their 
co-ordination by the United Nations Secretariat. It is stressed that a unified 
method of presentation and the clarification of concepts such as ‘reserves’ are 
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among the measures which can be applied on the basis of existing knowledge 
without necessarily undertaking new field work. 

The report falls into two parts. The first, drawn up by the committee as a 
whole, high-lights all the factors ‘which should be known and weighed by all 
those—industrialists, financiers, statesmen—who are in charge of making de- 
cisions .. .’ (p. 3). The second part consists of technical papers contributed by | 
individual experts on the Committee. 

M. G, 


ATLAS OF WoRLD’s Resources. Vol. 1. The Agricultural Resources of the 
World. By William van Royen. Foreword by Harry C. Byrd and J. Free- 
man Pyle. New York, Prentice-Hall for the University of Maryland, 1954. 
vi+258 pp. 124” 16". $13.35. 

THE University of Maryland is to be congratulated on the publication of this 

large atlas of the world’s agricultural resources compiled by a number of its 

members under the leadership of Professor William Van Royen, Head of its De- 
partment of Geography. It begins with a series of maps showing world land 
forms, climates, rainfalls, precipitation variability, soils, and populations, fol- 
lowed by a more detailed set showing agricultural regions and land use of the 
different continents. Then come the main group of maps showing the distribu- 
tion of the chief crops. A short account is given of the characters of each one, of | 
the conditions required for its successful cultivation, and other factors affecting 
production; separate maps show acreages and production in the different coun- 
tries, and in some cases yield per acre. Wheat occupies the chief place; 21 pages 
and 27 maps are devoted to it and a list of references is given from which fuller 
information can be obtained. Maize receives 23 pages of text including 15 maps. 

Other crops receive space in proportion to their importance and, in case of the 

undeveloped countries, to the information available. The chief tropical crops are 

included. The atlas ends with maps showing the numbers and distribution of 
farm live stock: cattle and dairying occupy most of this section. Meat and 
dairy production is discussed in the text. 

The amount of labour put into the production of the atlas must have been 
enormous and students of agriculture, economics, and nutrition will be very } 
grateful for it. Should a reprint be required the authors might consider express- 
ing production quantities in metric tons to bring them into line with the FAO 
statistics now widely used. As it is, production of wheat, maize, and potatoes is | 
recorded in bushels, of barley and oats in pounds, and of oranges in boxes: a | 
table shows how widely the weight of fruit in a box varies in different countries. 
This change would affect the tables in the text but not the maps: the values of 
the dots would change but not their number or distribution. Also on each map 
the years should be stated to which the data relate; this is done in some cases but | 
not all. 

FE. J. RUSSELL 


— 
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DEMOGRAPHY 


STANDING Room On ty: The Challenge of Overpopulation. By Karl Sax. | 
Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1955. 206 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 84” x 53”. $3. 

Tus well-written book, whose theme is sounded in its title and sub-title, is 

simply designed. There are three parts dealing respectively with human beings, 

material resources, and future prospects. 

New methods of death control, prominent among which are antibiotics and 
insecticides, are rapidly lowering death-rates and prolonging life. The conse- 
quent world rate of numerical increase is both unprecedented and accelerating; 
but it varies in different regions in a manner which depends much upon the 
birth-rate. 
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Professor Sax, following Notestein and Thompson, divides the countries of 
the world into three groups depending on the stages they have reached in what 
he calls the ‘demographic transition’. This transition or cycle begins with a 
demographically primitive situation in which high birth- and death-rates fluc- 
tuatingly balance one another, and ends in one where a similar fluctuating 
balance is attained by low rates. In the early stage of the transition, death-rates 
usually decline before birth-rates: hence the population grows. Indeed popula- 
tions have commonly trebled in the course of the cycle. 

Of the present world population amounting to about 2,500 millions, 15 per 
cent has about completed the demographic transition; another 21 per cent is in 
the process of transition; and the remaining 64 per cent, mostly contributed by 
underdeveloped countries, has, so far as birth-rates are concerned, scarcely begun 
the transition. 

Two large questions emerge from the first part of the book, namely how long 
will it take for the demographic transition to be completed by countries in the 
second and third groups; and by how much will the population of the world have 
increased when that time comes. In the second part, which deals with natural 
resources, Dr Sax, being Professor of Botany at Harvard, is on his own ground. 
World resources of food, energy, and minerals are succinctly reviewed and 
the possibilities of science assessed, full allowances being made for unforesee- 
able developments. In the third part, which is concerned with the future, the 
dilemma is presented in terms of a conflict between creeds and needs. A survey 
of the positions now taken up by the Kremlin and the Vatican perhaps suggests 
that the creeds by which these powers now stand are more uncompromising than 
they really are. 

The author’s conclusion, supported by well-compiled tables and imaginative 
diagrams, is that ‘there can be no hope for a decent life for all mankind unless 
birth-rates in all parts of the world are soon reduced to little more than a third 
of man’s natural birth-rate’ (p. 8). 

C. P. BLACKER 


PEOPLING THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. By G. F. McCleary. Preface by Roy 
Harrod. London, Faber, 1955. xv-+174 pp. Index. 83”x5}”. 18s. 

Dr McCLEARyY’s book comes at a time when the public in this country is not 
much interested in emigration to the Commonwealth: people are far more exer- 
cised about the problem of immigrants from the Colonies. For that very reason 
this dispassionate study deserves to be widely read. It contains an admirably 
balanced summary of demographic trends in the Commonwealth, with separate 
chapters on Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. Seeley’s opti- 
mistic prediction in 1883 that in half a century there would be as many British 
people in the Overseas Empire as there were in the mother country proved very 
wide of the mark. Today the white population of the rest of the Commonwealth 
is only half of that of the United Kingdom. The main reason, according to Dr 
McCleary, is ‘. . . the painless, unseen, insidious, effacing hand of willed sterility’ 
(p. 167). The author would like to see Commonwealth migration resumed on the 
grand scale but he sees little hope of it unless fertility increases in Britain. 

This concern about our low birth rate (underlined by Mr Roy Harrod in his 
foreword to the book) is reminiscent of the depressing warnings given by demo- 
graphers during the nineteen-thirties. The economic context, however, is now 
rather different. Dr McCleary tends to overlook the profound change that has 
taken place in the economic status of the British Commonwealth and Empire in 
relation to the rest of the world, particularly the United States. One needs to 
probe beneath the demographic surface of things to discover the real reasons why 
overseas emigration is no longer the agent of expansion which it was in the 
nineteenth century. 

BRINLEY THOMAS 
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Les DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (24 Mars-28 Juin Ig1g). Vol. 1, 

Jusqu’a la Delegation Allemande des Conditions de Paix. By Paul Man- 

toux. Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1955. 521 pp. 

Index. 9}”x6}”. Frs. 1,800. 
Tue turning point of the Peace Conference of 1919 was reached during the last 
week of March when control passed from the unwieldy Council of Ten to the Big 
Four, who at once got to grips-with the vital controversial issues. The first meet- 
ing of the Council of Four was held on the afternoon of 24 March immediately 
before the final session of the Council of Ten, and the regular sessions continued 
until the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. From 19 April onwards the Four 
had a regular Secretary, Sir Maurice (now Lord) Hankey, and his records of 
decisions and instructions for further action, quite recently given official publica- 
tion, provide us with a documentary series of the highest importance. The gap 
between 24 March and 1g April remained to be bridged and for this operation 
M. Paul Mantoux alone could supply the material. He it was who acted as inter- 
preter for the Four right from the beginning and to facilitate translation made 
his own notes of what was actually said. 

The presentation of his records, mainly in the form of direct speech, through 
the medium of this volume is, therefore, of great interest to all students of the 
Paris Conference, for they provide an independent and supplementary source of | 
information for the whole period of the Council of Four. Their main value, how- 
ever, lies in the giving of essential details, hitherto lacking, concerning the early 
phase before the Hankey record began. For more than half its length this book 
records discussions which, as the footnotes remind us, are not covered by the 
Hankey series, and it was through these discussions at the end of March and the 
beginning of April 1919, that the main fabric of the settlement was built up. 

At an early meeting Lloyd George brought his colleagues to a discussion of his 
Fontainebleau memorandum in which he had taken a first look at the German 
settlement as a unified whole, and in turn the vital issues of Reparation, War 
Guilt, the Rhineland, the Saar, Danzig, and the Germano-Polish frontier were 

tackled in earnest at long last. At the same time the Four had to reach executive } 
decisions concerning the transfer of Polish troops from west to east and the | 
countering of the threat of Bolshevism in eastern and south-eastern Europe, so 
that these jottings of M. Mantoux sound a topical note at the present time. 
F. S. MARSTON 





<n 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 1889-1914. By James Joll. London, Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1955. 213 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” 5}”. 18s. 
Mr Jott’s short history of the Socialist International during the first twenty-' 
five years of its existence (1889-1914) is based on fairly wide reading, is written 
lucidly and vividly, and is full of interesting episodes, illuminating quotations, 
and thumb-nail sketches of various Socialist personalities. The author develops 
two major and up to a point interconnected themes: the protracted conflict be- 
tween German and French Socialism; and the discrepancy between the Marxist, 
revolutionary, and internationalist precept and the reformist and virtually 
nationalist practice of the constituent parties of the International, the discre-| 
pancy which led to the International’s collapse in August 1914. Some readers 
of this book will be surprised to learn to what extent the political conceptions 
and even the tactical ideas and slogans of the Communist International have 
been rooted in the traditions of its Socialist predecessor. Thus the Stalinist 
Popular Front was obviously much closer to Jaurés’s reformist tactics than to the 
‘orthodox Marxist’ ideas expounded by Kautsky and Guesde. For all its merits, 
Mr Joll’s book is, however, far too sketchy and superficial, largely because of the 
needless limitations the author has imposed upon himself. He avoids summariz- 
ing and analysing the major issues of political theory and the programmes of the 
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Socialist Parties. These were, however, far too important to those parties to be 
glossed over in a historical account. Mr Joll’s crucial chapter (chapter Iv) on 
Reformism and Revisionism is therefore most unsatisfactory. The positive 
achievements of the International certainly deserve, despite the International’s 
eventual failure, more attentive and less supercilious treatment than Mr Joll 
gives it. Finally, the author’s attitude may be criticized as highly inconsistent: 
all his sympathy is on the side of those reformists who fought against ‘Marxist 
orthodoxy’ which is the real villain of his story. Yet the author himself cannot 
avoid the conclusion that it was precisely those reformist elements that were 
largely responsible for the collapse of the Second International and ultimately 
even for the easy ‘triumph of National Socialism’ over the Reformist-inspired 
sham democracy of the Weimar Republic (p. 186). 
Isaac DEUTSCHER 


VAR EcEN Trips Historia. 11, Foérsta Katastrofen Stormakterna och varlds- 
politiken 1900-1918. By Yngve Lorents and others. Stockholm, Albert 
Bonniers Forlag, 1952. viiit+640 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10}"x7". 
Paper Kr. 68. Bound Kr. 80. 

PROFESSOR LORENTs’s volume in the series ‘Var egen tids historia’ was to have 
been published before the outbreak of the second world war, and was originally 
designed to deal with the ‘first catastrophe’, the first world war. However, as the 
author explains, the advent of the second world war made it less important to 
analyse the military progress of the 1914-18 war, while the diplomatic events 
which brought it about attained far greater significance. As a consequence the 
volume now under review dwells mainly on the prelude to the first world war 
and devotes only the last hundred pages or so to the actual campaign. 

In the introduction Professor Lorents expresses the view that in 1914 there 
was no real cause for war. Germany needed a few more years to develop her 
navy’s striking power. Any signs of friction wherever noticeable were sternly 
suppressed by common effort. The serious consequences of the Serbian—Austro- 
Hungarian conflict were due to the fact that Russia, who had always claimed to 
be regarded as the protector of the small South Slav States, found herself obliged, 
for reasons of prestige, to take Serbia’s part against Austria, and that Germany 
could not leave her ally in the lurch. Her alliance with Austria-Hungary had 
been regarded as essential ever since the good relations established with Russia 
in Bismarck’s time had begun to crumble. Lorents emphasizes that there were 
at that time no war-mongers among those who led Germany; her leaders were 
men of intelligence, experience, and responsibility. But they were weak and did 
not wield sufficient authority. 

For his survey the author goes back to the nineteenth century. He describes 
Russia’s gradual expansion eastward until arrested by the new Power arising in 
the East, Japan; he goes into a great deal of interesting detail about Russian, 
British, and German efforts to maintain their spheres of influence in China. At 
the same time he also stresses the concern felt by Great Britain, as well as by 
Japan, at Russia’s growing influence in the Far East which in the end led to the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance. A chapter on the Russo-Japanese war ends this section 
of the book. 

Professor Lorents then describes the reasons which led Great Britain to 
abandon her policy of splendid isolation and enter into the Franco-British 
Entente Cordiale. Chapters on the Moroccan crisis, the Russo-British Entente, 
and the growing rivalry between Russia and Austria in the Balkans follow and on 
the tense relations between Austria and Serbia which might well have led to war 
before 1914 if Germany had not helped to bring about a peaceful solution, a fact 
which was gratefully acknowledged by the Emperor Franz Josef in April 1909. 
Thereby, the author claims, Germany repaid her debt to her ally for the latter’s 
assistance to her in the Moroccan crisis. 

The following chapters deal with Germany’s growing obsession that she was 
G 
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gradually being ‘encircled’. In the author’s view Germany complained about 
encirclement long before there was any reason for her to do so but in any case 
he considered that she was not without blame that this encirclement became a 
fact; also it was largely due to Germany’s determination to compete with the 
British fleet that the armament race became a grave reality. The eighth chapter 
deals with the troubled areas of Europe, with Austria-Hungary and the Serbs, 
with Italy’s Mediterranean policy, Austrian—Russian differences, the Balkan war, 
the ‘Central Powers’, and the Serbian question, etc., and after a brief chapter on 


oe 


the consolidation of the Triple Alliance the two remaining ones begin with the | 


murder at Sarajevo and end with the German collapse. 

While undoubtedly today the causes of the first world war are of far greater 
interest than the war itself, and while Professor Lorents’s book represents an in- 
teresting exposition of their causes, it might also have been of interest to hear a 
little more about the internal, the moral, as well as the military collapse of the 


German people and the other than military reasons which today are regarded as * 


possibly having contributed to a situation which resulted in the outbreak of the 
second world war. 

Professor Lorents is a well-known Swedish historian and his book is a | 
valuable contribution to the political history of Europe at the turn of the cen- 
tury and up to 1918. 

AGNES HIcks 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


f 
WAR PREMEDITATED 1939. By bingy Hofer. London, Thames & Hudson, | 


1955. 227 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53”. 16s. 


In an essay of 160 pages, written with economy and judgement, Dr Hofer has 


produced the most lucid account yet given of the immediate origins of the war. 
His book was originally published in German as Die Entfesselung des Zweiten 
Weltkrieges (1954) and it is heartening to find a German publication which is so 
outspoken on the question of responsibility. “We refer deliberately [Dr Hofer 
writes in his preface] not to the “‘outbreak’’ but to the ‘‘unleashing’’ of the 
second world war. A volcano “‘breaks out’’, an epidemic “breaks out’’—but the 
war of 1939 did not “break out’’ in this sense at all; it was carefully and thor- 


oughly premeditated, prepared long in advance and deliberately released by the} 


Fiihrer of the Third Reich, on his own responsibility though with the diplomatic 
backing of the Soviet Government’. 

Born i in Switzerland and teaching at the Free University of Berlin, Dr Hofer 
is one of the most interesting of the younger generation of German historians, 
He has achieved an unusual mastery of the complicated sources for the history 
of the six months March—September 1939, but he packs his learning into the 
fifty-five pages of notes, leaving himself free to write an essay which is a model 
of how diplomatic history can be, and so rarely is, written. 

The story is familiar enough and Dr Hofer is unable to add anything new to 
it. The interest lies in watching a German historian analyse the course of events, 
without feeling, as is so often the case in reading German accounts of these years, 
that his primary concern is to act as counsel for the defence. His book is a fine 
example of the application of the historian’s technique to contemporary history. 


ALAN BULLOCK | 


LEVE ELLER D6: Norge i krig. By Trygve Lie. Oslo, Tiden Norsk Forlag, 1955, 


301 pp. Index. 9}”7". Kr. 22. 


Mr Lie’s contribution to the rather voluminous literature covering the war in’ 


Norway is a valuable and perhaps indispensable addition to the evidence. It is| 
distinguished by an unusual frankness, which may perhaps embarrass some 0! 
the author’s colleagues, but which presents a convincing picture of the confuse( 
and perplexing situation consequent on the German invasion. Even the vel 
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which normally conceals the arcana of Cabinet deliberations is torn aside, and 
we are shown the Norwegian Ministers as individuals expressing the often con- 
flicting views inevitable in the circumstances. Mr Lie’s character sketches are, 
however, extremely fair and balanced, and can arouse nothing but sympathy in 
the intelligent reader. It is a striking example of his impartiality that his most 
unqualified praise is awarded to a political opponent—Mr C. J. Hambro, the 
Conservative President of the Storting. In connexion with the proceedings at 
Elverum, which empowered the government to act ‘even if resident in a foreign 
country’, he calls him ‘the uniting personality—a great statesman of whom the 
Norwegian people could be proud’ who ‘in the authority conferred at Elverum 
has raised himself a monument which will stand in the history of Norway 
through future ages’ (p. 146). 

It is perhaps natural that the colleague most severely criticized is Mr Lie’s 
predecessor in the Foreign Ministry—Professor Koht. While his intelligence, 
learning, and industry are fully and repeatedly acknowledged, Mr Lie quotes 
with approval a dictum characterizing his predecessor as the embodiment of ‘en- 
lightened autocracy’ (p. 68), and he portrays him as a lonely figure, of supreme 
self-confidence, who kept so much work in his own hands that the strain eventu- 
ally wore him out. This fact is presented as extenuation for the mistake most 
commonly charged against his predecessor—withholding from the knowledge of 
his colleagues a number of warnings received as to the imminent prospect of a 
German invasion. Mr Lie further urges that the omission was of no practical 
consequence, since the warnings came too late to permit of effective counter- 
measures. On the other hand, he uses language of exceptional severity in criti- 
cizing Professor Koht’s conduct in the abortive negotiations for an agreed de- 
marcation line in northern Norway. He considers that he displayed ‘a quite 
unintelligible naiveté’ in disclosing to the Swedish Foreign Minister—Giinther— 
the intention of the allied forces to withdraw, and calls this ‘a manifest bloomer’ 
(aapenbar tabbe) (p. 246). On this point, Mr Lie’s opinion is not universally 
accepted, since the official commission of enquiry ‘considers that it was right for 
Koht to give the Swedish Foreign Minister full information’ (Innstilling fra 
Undersékelseskommissjonen, Bilag, vol. 2, p. 307). 

Mr Lie’s remarks in criticism of the allied effort during the campaign must be 
acknowledged to be deserved, and are, in the circumstances, extremely moderate. 
The controversial subject of the ‘Stratforce’ is passed over in a discreet silence, 
for which we may be grateful. On the whole, he is to be congratulated on a can- 
did, vivid, and most human narrative of his experiences. 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS Ig18-1940. By Charles Loch Mowat. London, 
Methuen, 1955. ix+694 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” 54”. 30s. 


THE writer of this work has exceptional qualifications for producing a well- 
informed and objective study of recent British history. The first twenty-three 
years of his life were spent in Britain, but since that time he has been resident in 
the United States, thus acquiring an external point of view, freed from party- 
political ties and prejudices. He has obviously been a most industrious and 
omnivorous reader of the literature bearing on his subject, though he has, per- 
haps inevitably, relied very largely on secondary sources, some of which have 
not the impartial outlook which he has striven to maintain. Effective publicists 
are apt to be drawn from men who feel strongly, and they are generally more 
numerous and vocal on the Left than on the Right. But the author has evidently 
taken great pains to present a fair and faithful picture. 

The field covered is tremendously wide, and foreign policy covers a com- 
paratively small area of it. Mr Mowat attaches a somewhat excessive import- 
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ance to the tactics and intrigues of domestic party warfare, and to personalities 
rather than principles and achievements, but this perhaps makes his work more 
readable than a mere chronicle of events could have been. A brief Who’s Who 
is provided in a footnote on the first introduction of most of the principal char- 
acters mentioned, and it was perhaps superfluous to give a full list of all the 
members of a Cabinet not only in the text but again in an appendix. But the 
descriptions of our leading politicians are usually vivid and interesting. 

The troubles in Ireland and the abdication crisis of 1936 are features which 
receive special attention, but all the developments in domestic life are carefully 
studied. Literary and cultural aspects are not neglected, and even such a subsi- 
diary and ephemeral topic as the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley is 
included. 

It is only towards the last part of the book, from about 1935, that inter- 
national affairs become dominating, but the treatment then accorded to this 
aspect is from this point full and accurate. The story is carried past the declara- 
tion of war, and concludes with the French armistice of June 1940. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Tue British Way OF Lire. By K. B. Smellie. London, Heinemann, 1955. 

x+195 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83”5}”". 15s. 
In the past fifty years I have read scores of books on the theme of England and 
the English, but none that surpasses The British Way of Life by Professor Smellie, | 
It has the quality that the Professor himself ascribes to Shakespeare (p. 8) ‘an 
intimate insularity and an almost universal humanism’. Open it at almost any 
page, and you will light upon something, at once provocative and illuminating; 
as when (p. 152) he calls the Ancient Mariner ‘that sinister emanation of the 
Romantic Movement’. Moreover, he shows how the British way of life is at once 
a projection of, and a radical departure from, the general way of Europe. 
Whether he is quoting from Defoe (p. 20), or putting the women in their place 
(pp. 31-6); or on English education thus, ‘An Englishman might be prepared to | 
answer for his legal and his political system before a celestial tribunal composed | 
of Plato, Justinian, and Rousseau, but he would be greatly embarrassed to ex- : 
plain and defend before any tribunal some aspects of the history of his country’s | 
education system’ (p. 51), he is always pertinent. 

If any continental European seeks to answer the question why England is | 
such poor soil for Communism, let him read this book. 


A. F. WHYTE 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE: An Essay on the British Constitution. By K. C. | 
Wheare. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 264 pp. Index. 8?” x 53”. 
25S. 

ALTHOUGH Professor Wheare claims for this book that it is merely a bird’s-eye 

view of the structure and working of committees in our system of government, 

it is in fact much more thorough than that. It is a most careful analysis of the 

different characters who contribute to the life of committees, and it contains a 

nice distinction between the official and the expert. Covering as it does all the 

types and uses of committees—those to advise, inquire, negotiate, legislate, ad- 
minister, and scrutinize or control—one section rather than another will natur- | 
ally appeal to most readers according to their interests, for few are likely to be 
equally concerned with all. But certainly Professor Wheare’s account of the | 
committee system of the House of Commons is outstanding. It would not be | 
easy to find elsewhere such a clear, succinct, objective, and comprehensive 
analysis. On the whole he finds that Standing Committee discussion is adequate | 
and that members are not reduced to mere voting machines; indeed he would be 
prepared, with provisos, to adopt Sir Gilbert Campion’s recommendation that 
the report stage should be taken also in committee. 

H. R. G, GREAVES 
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G1BRALTAR. By José Pla. Trans. by Dora Round. Ed. by Sir Charles Petrie. 
London, Hollis & Carter, 1955. 157 pp. Bibliog. 83”x54". 16s. 


Tue fact that in the eighteenth century Spain accepted neither the initial sur- 
render of Gibraltar in 1704 nor the actuality of the cessionary article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713 may not be generally known, for it appears that sections of 
British public opinion have considered the demands for the restoration of 
Gibraltar to be of recent origin and to be in some way connected with the politics 
of the present Spanish régime. From the evidence of contemporary memoirs and 
other published material, José Pla re-presents the fact with emphasis on the 
initial events of 1704, the negotiations for the transfer of Gibraltar to Spain on 
a reciprocal basis in the early eighteenth century, the technical character of the 
siege attacks and the resourceful resistance of the garrison, and a defence of 
Aranda’s policy, which in 1783 relinquished the claim to Gibraltar for territorial 
concessions in America. Emerging from the narrative is an appreciation of the 
political and strategic liability which the occupation of Gibraltar imposed during 
a century when Britain’s commitments were other than Mediterranean. Yet on 
this aspect, and on the character of Pitt’s re-orientation of policy so much more 
has yet to be revealed. The writer, a Spanish Liberal, is occupied rather in 
developing, in the modern period, the theme of Anglo-Spanish relations as it 
refers to the idea of the exchange of Gibraltar. Useful points of information are 
offered but tend sometimes to be obscured in a charybdis translation which is 
almost overwhelming after the analytical lucidity of Petrie’s introduction. 
HILpaA I. LEE 


CANADA’S SOLDIERS, 1604-1954: The Military History of an Unmilitary People. 
By George F. G. Stanley in collaboration with Harold M. Jackson. Toronto 
and London, Macmillan, 1954. 401 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". 
$6.50. 36s. 

SerIous Canadian military history has hitherto been an affair of topical essays 
or monographs. This is the first authoritative attempt to bind together the total 
achievement, and the result is so successful as to make the sub-title a rather 
unfortunate anachronism. Beginning with the early French and Indian wars, 
the author carries the narrative through the eighteenth-century Fight for 
Empire, and properly links the campaigns on land with the more conclusive war 
at sea. Both the American Revolutionary war and the War of 1812 (‘The War 
for Survival’) are described with accuracy and in dramatic detail against the 
complicated background of political history. The story of the little rebellions 
and the Fenian Raids is fairly well known, and perhaps the most interesting part 
of the nineteenth-century history concerns the organization of a Canadian 
militia, beginning with the Federal Militia Act of 1868, and its gradual trans- 
formation after the Boer War (despite the prevalence of malign political 
patronage) into an embryonic self-contained citizen army. 

Under Laurier’s direction, Canada refused to endanger her new and slender 
national stature by accepting any form of military centralization, as the fate of a 
succession of well-intentioned British GOC’s makes evident. On the other hand, 
Imperial centralization for all practical purposes was obtained as a result of the 
Imperial Defence Conference of 1909, through an agreed policy of ‘standardiza- 
tion’, whereby units, transport, and weapons were as far as possible to be assimi- 
lated to British army models. None the less, throughout the 1914-18 war the 
assertion of Canadian military autonomy was maintained, and the acquisition 
of Dominion status in 1919 was indirectly as much the contribution of the soldier 
as the politician. j 

Since the Official History covers the ground in detail, the war of 1939-45 
has been dealt with in a brief epilogue, which also contains a summary of the 
political repercussions occasioned by the conscription crisis. One day, no doubt, 
the manpower story will be told—a story of errors (which other General Staffs 
shared) based on a false appreciation of the German blitzkrieg of 1939-40, and 
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concomitantly an underestimate of infantry wastage figures. Whatever the final | ] 
judgement may be, the Mackenzie King slogan—the maintenance of national 
unity at all costs—weathered the storm to become enshrined as a patriotic ; 


cliché. In the far future, however, it may symbolize an era when astute poli- 
ticians paid lip-service to valour and called ignoble expediency, national 


saeeliem. G. S. GRAHAM 7 
} 
THE SToRY OF NEW ZEALAND. By A. H. Reed. London, Phoenix House, 1955. i 


335 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83”5}”. 21s. 
THE history of New Zealand, since its discovery by Captain Cook, covers a period 


of almost two hundred years. Its first century, 1769-1870, is a story of wild e 
romance, physical adventure, and utopian scheming. Mr Reed does fair justice t 
to this part of the subject. The second century, not yet quite complete, is a dull (] 
plain tale of social progress—dull that is to say to most who will enjoy the first } tl 
half of the book. To this period which would attract the attention of Chatham n 
House readers, Mr Reed allots one-sixth of his space. } a 
C. E. CARRINGTON | fa 

| -F 

EUROPE . 

How CAN EuROPE SuRVIVE? By Hans F. Sennholz. New York & Toronto, Van 
Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1955. iv-+336 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. or 
30s. ar 

In his survey of the efforts towards, and plans for, European unity Mr Sennholz m 
assumes, with relish, the mantle of Cassandra. In parts two and three of this we 
massive indictment he analyses and dissects, then condemns as hopeless, the th 


Streit and Coudenhove-Kalergi, the European Federalist Union and the Euro- 
pean Movement—and likewise the activities of the existing inter-governmental 
organizations, not excluding the supranational ECSC. He finds them all 
wanting and doomed to failure because based on some form or other of interven- 
tionism: which is incompatible with co-operation to eliminate the consequential 
restrictions. In his view interference by government, or by labour, and the ori 
‘progressive’ economic thought which supports it, is the cause of all our woes, 
These are the bitter fruits of the disintegration of the world economy into hetero- 


Sal 


doctrines and proposals of individuals and voluntary organizations—Clarence | fu 
L tra 


geneous national units. Nations which are committed to welfare planning, to TH 
some species of ‘socialism’ (horrescet referens)—whether it be called Economic 
Nationalism, Socialism, Communism, or Fair-Dealism—are tpso facto headed for } 
conflict and confusion, are digging their own graves. He sums up dogmatically: 
‘The majority of Europeans believe in socialism and the welfare State. And all 
European governments are committed to policies of interference with business’ | SIN 
(p. 318). the 
Bef 


Mr Sennholz is an American. He observes that economic phenomena in the 
United States are, so to speak, of a different order of magnitude from conditions| new 
in Europe—despite the same pernicious trend towards interventionist measures.| Fre 
But he never stops to fathom the why and the wherefore. And, blithely uncon-| IVI 
scious of the fact that it is precisely the rise of the United States which has| alte 
destroyed the British-made free trade system, he preaches the pure milk of the| _ thet 
gospel of the market economy, with no restrictions on individual liberty—for | thin 
economic processes. Only by a return to the halcyon days of the nineteenth| moc 
century, we are told, when business was business, can mankind hope to achieve} con 
international peace and co-operation rooted in liberty. Eng 

It is all trenchantly argued. But the author’s naiveté can be judged by his. gun 
assertion that the world economy was an interdependent system on the way to} and 
economic unification which makes political unification irrelevant (p. 2), reviewer's} "U7 
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FRANKREICHS UHREN GEHEN ANDERS. By Herbert Liithy. Ziirich, Stuttgart, 
Vienna, Europa Verlag, 1954. 366 pp. 9}”x6}”. DM 15.80. 

THE STATE OF FRANCE: A Study of Contemporary France. By Herbert Liithy. 
Trans. from the German by Eric Mosbacher. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1955. Xi+476 pp. Index. 83"x54”. 35s. 

TuE Paris edition of this book bears the title A l’heure de son clocher, and the 

New York edition France Against Herself. All four titles contain ambiguities and, 

indeed, the author has packed so many ideas into his pages that the choice of a 

title in any language must have been uncommonly hard. 

Dr Liithy, Paris correspondent of several leading Swiss newspapers since the 
end of the last war, defends with brio his thesis that France ‘lives in her own 
time . . . which cannot quite be measured by the clocks of the twentieth century’ 
(p. 9). He bases his arguments upon the set rhythm of the French bureaucracy, 
the oldest, most centralized and most powerful in the Western world and the 
main force holding the State together; upon the opposing claims of universalism 
and provincialism and their retarding effect on French politics; and upon the 
fatal contradictions in which France sees herself involved through her Empire, the 
French Union as it is now called—a name that is ‘a formula of incantation rather 
than a description’ says the author (p. 197) with characteristic acumen—which 
have led, and are still leading, to tragic losses of life, treasure, and time. 

Remarkably well informed, Dr Liithy is at his best when he discusses French 
overseas problems, which take up a good part of the book, or when he describes 
and analyses complex political questions such as the European Defence Com- 
munity and the role it played in French as opposed to world affairs. He is also 
well read, although he publishes no references, and his bold and lucid theories of 
the history, society, and spirit of France (not to mention those of Islam) could 
furnish splendid subjects for many debates. 

The English text is a free translation with many felicities and many mistakes 
—e.g. ‘Zivilrecht’, page 194, is not ‘civil rights’ but the civil code and, on the 
same page, ‘Ubertritt’ means conversion, not transition; and how inept to 
translate ‘Gedankenspieler’, page 47, into ‘dilettante’ where the word applies 
to the poet Paul Valéry! However, it succeeds in rendering the vivacity of the 
original work and it is equipped with an index which the original lacks. 

E, A. ALPORT 


THE FRENCH THEORY OF THE NATION IN ARMS 1866-1939. By Richard D. 
Challener. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 303 pp. Bibliog. Index. (No. 579 Columbia Studies 
in the Social Sciences. Ed. by The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University.) 83” 5?”". $4.50. 36s. 

Since the French Revolution French military thought has been dominated by 

the concept of levée en masse and its broader application of ‘a nation in arms’, 

Before 1914 this idea combined with persistent fear of the military might of the 

new German Reich and with the conflicts of republican groups to mould a new 

French army and create new tensions between army and Republic. Fears of 

civilian parliamentary leaders that conscription would militarize the Republic 

alternated with their own desire to republicanize the army. This is the central 
theme of the first half of Mr Challener’s valuable examination of French military 
thinking. It is a theme which opens doors on to many intriguing corridors of 
modern French history. Socialists, for instance, were long torn between the 
concept of levée en masse (hallowed by the revolutionary tradition, blessed by 

Engels in 1870 and apparently endorsed by the Swiss militia principle of ‘the 

gun behind the kitchen door’) and their instinctive pacifism, internationalism, 

and fears of an imperialist war. The ideas outlined by Jean Jaurés in L’armée 
nouvelle helped to unite the Socialists by reconciling these conflicts of doctrine. 

But the military mobilization of 1914 put men into uniform who should, in 
face of a long modern war, have been making munitions in factories or growing 
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food for the nation. It rested on exclusively military purposes, and even 
Socialists had overlooked the economic implications of total warfare. When é 
stern experience of the first world war taught the need for a more flexible concept ] 
of ‘the nation in arms’ it seemed to teach also the superiority of defence over I 
I 
0 












































offence which bred the Maginot mentality. Exposed northern industrial territory 
needed impregnable protection: deficiencies of manpower demanded thrifty 
use of lives. Military thought, like defence itself, became embedded hard in i 


concrete, r 
Such is the story, partly familiar enough, that Mr Challener tells. He tells it I 
with a wealth of reference to contemporary sources, though these might at times a 


be better used. (Why, for example, neglect Urbain Gohier so much, and refer r 

only to his L’armée nouvelle and not to his L’armée contre la nation?) The book 

has the dead-pan style of the Ph.D. thesis. But it deserves attention as a 

systematic exposé of a very important theme of French history and politics. E 
Davip THoMsON 


- 


THE FATE OF THE FRENCH NON-CoMMUNIST LEFT. By E. Drexel Godfrey, Jr. fr 
New York, Doubleday, 1955. xiv+79 pp. (Doubleday Short Studies in bi 
Political Science. Consulting ed. Richard C. Snyder.) 9}”x6}". 95 cents. | N 

Tuis very useful summary of the traditions and outlook of the French Socialist tc 

Party and the non-Communist trade union movements is essentially a plea for be 

new thinking. The author argues that the hold of post-war French Socialism } F 

and trade unionism on the workers is small and is declining, perhaps irretriev- : 

ably, owing to ‘doctrinal intransigence’—the French Socialist’s brand of Marx-| ** 
ism and the French trade-unionist’s tradition of political neutrality, neither of th 
which is relevant to the post-war facts of French social and economic life. fn 


Inevitably, the limitations of the thesis result in a certain amount of distor- 
tion, and the author is aware of it. However sound the analysis of the disease, e 


it does not in se suggest how harassed politicians and trade union leaders can of 
best begin the necessary treatment; and the concentration on inadequacies | Cl 
within the movements fails to make allowance for the extent to which difficulties, ‘ 
from outside have perpetuated and encouraged the attitudes that the author | 


rightly deplores. . = 
Mr Godfrey does his best to avoid both blame and over-simplification. It is a 
hoped that English readers—who may be irritated at times by the polysyllabic | | 


jargon of transatlantic political science—will read with sympathetic attention a | the 
study that has much to say that is sound and, to readers not already familiar} '™ 
with the field, is both informative and illuminating. 
: Dorotuy PICKLES T 
H 


L’OEUVRE DE LEon Bum: Mémoires; la Prison et le Procés; 41’ Echelle Humaine 
1940-45. Introduction by S. Spanien. Paris, Editions Albin Michel, 1955. | 
xv+556 pp. 9”"5}”". Frs. 990. 

THE three main components of this volume of Léon Blum’s writings date from| Tm 

the years between the fall of France and liberation, and have in common the’ Pra 

fact that all were written in prisons. The reports of the Riom trial and the text suff 
of A l’Echelle Humaine have previously been published (the latter was reviewed | car 
in the January 1947 issue of this Journal, p. 105). The volume’s chief interest! just 
lies, therefore, in the texts of the Mémoires and of the various letters which the| Sta 
editors have interspersed with the account of the Riom trial; and in the remark- | 
able journal of Le dernier mois, April 1945, after his release from Buchenwald,| asi 

which is here buried in an appendix. Not the least striking feature of all these) to t 

writings is their evidence of the nervous, creative energy which Blum canalized’_perr 

into literary effort during his long years in captivity. His powers of description be ¢ 
and narrative were great, and his intense moral scruples in avoiding hasty or 
inaccurate judgements, even on his political enemies, are evident throughout.) that 

Here, one feels, was a man whose intellectual honesty was supreme. telig 
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His Mémoires are a further, and especially valuable, addition to the many 
existing versions of 1940 by participants. Even so, the complexities of the 
Massilia incident remain unravelled. And although Blum was one of the 
minority of eighty with the moral courage to vote against the Assembly’s sur- 
render of power to Marshal Pétain on Io July, his account sheds little fresh light 
on the alleged wizardry by which Laval induced 569 parliamentarians to vote for 
it. Surely they, together with President Lebrun and Paul Reynaud, must bear 
responsibility for the conclusion of the armistice and the ending of the Third 
Republic. But here, in diverse forms, is an expression of the dauntless creed of 
an ardent republican and honest democrat of whom Frenchmen have every 
right to be proud. 

Davip THOMSON 


La VIE DE JEAN JAURES OU LA FRANCE D’AVANT 1914. By Marcelle Auclair. 

Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1954. 673 pp. Index. 73"x 5%". Frs. goo. 
It is not easy to write about Jaurés; on the one hand he was an intellectual, the 
brilliant ‘éléve Jaurés’ of the Collége de Castres, the rival of Bergson at the Ecole 
Normale, who never lost his university interests or his philosophical and his- 
torical leanings; on the other hand, there was ‘le pére Jaurés’, the man whose 
warm-hearted honesty and idealism sometimes made him a simpleton amongst 
politicians, but whose eloquence and energy made him the idol of the masses. 
This is a book which has chosen to emphasize the latter Jaurés; in particular it 
is the orator and the journalist who have attracted the author, and Jaurés the 
thinker and intellectual suffers in comparison (Clemenceau claimed that one 
could always recognize an article by Jaurés because all the verbs were in the 
future, p. 485). One can object that Marcelle Auclair has allowed sentiment to 
predominate over analysis, and that her sense of drama has obscured her sense 
of history; she has done less than justice to many contemporaries such as 
Clémenceau, Guesde, and Briand, whom she renders as shadowy, if not ridi- 
culous, figures of secondary importance. Nevertheless, if this book is to be 
regarded as the author wishes, as a ‘contribution 4 la vie de Jaurés’ (p. g) then 
it has considerable merits; it recalls the violence of French politics, the im- 
portance of local affairs, the wit and verve of the debates in the Chamber; above 
all, the 650 pages are largely filled with long quotations from Jaurés himself, and 
these are speeches and writings which cannot fail to hold the interest of the 
reader. 


DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. By Jacques Delpech. Trans. from 
the French by Tom and Dolores Johnson. Preface by Howard Schomer. 
Introduction by John A. Mackay. Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1955. 
xii+114 pp. Index. 8}”x53". $2. 

THE French author of this book is an acknowledged expert on the situation of 

Protestants in Spain and in it he has described the disabilities from which they 

suffer. There can be no doubt as to the accuracy of the picture, which has been 

carefully supported by quotations. The title of the book is seen to be amply 
justified—Protestants in Spain are oppressed in a manner intolerable in any 

State claiming to be civilized. 

This particular presentation should serve a useful purpose in providing an 
easily accessible compendium of the facts for those who are interested. It ought 
to be added that recent news suggests that there has been some relaxation in 
permitting civil marriage to Protestants in Spain, but much more requires to 
be done. 

The most alarming revelation of the book, however, is the demonstration 
that the most powerful rulers of the Roman Church still take the view that 
religious liberty should be sought where Roman Catholics are in a minority but 
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refused where they are in control. Cardinal Ottaviani, head of the Holy Office, 


' 


plainly expressed this principle as recently as 1953. Roman Catholics who take , 


a different standpoint seem no more than a feeble voice crying in the wilderness, 
H. M. WADDAMS 


A History OF SWITZERLAND. By Charles Gilliard. Trans. by D. L. B. Hartley. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 116 pp. Maps. Index. 8”x5}”". 8s. 6d. 
Tuis small book, although it is well translated, is really too dry and too slight 
to be recommended. Although it is reasonably accurate, it lacks all documenta- 
tion and is innocent of any bibliography; indeed, it makes the impression of 
being a competent little text-book for those who are nowadays known as ‘early 
teenagers’. The casual British reader will look for something more than the 
bare bones of history even if, or just because, he is not particularly serious about 
Switzerland. For the student this book would be mere waste of time; with this 
outline of facts he is probably already familiar, but requires more detailed know- 
ledge and some interpreting suggestions, and above all to be referred to instruc- 
tive authorities. Should he, moreover, be lured to the end by the prospect of the 
‘concluding pages by F. R. Leavis’ he will but be doomed to disappointment for 
they are nowhere to be found. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


GEDANKEN UBER DIE SCHWEIZERISCHE LANDESVERTEIDIGUNG IM ZEICHEN 
NEUZEITLICHER WAFFENTECHNIK. By Nicholas Jaquet. Basel, Verlag 
Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1955. 135 pp. 8?”6”". Sw. frs. 3.65. 

Even for a Power rich in space and in natural resources the problems of defence 

in the atomic age seem almost insuperable. What can be done by a State so 

confined and so naturally poor as Switzerland? This book tackles the question 
with courage and realism. For the Swiss the problem is made yet more com- 
plicated by their traditional policy, which they show no sign of abandoning, of 
remaining free from foreign commitments and of confining their military plan- 


ning purely to the defensive. Moreover, as the author remarks a little wryly, | 


‘Es wird kein Geheimnis verraten, wenn mann fest stellt, dass die schweizerische 
Armee iiber keine Atomgeschosse verfiigt’ (p. 70). But the work, with Helvetian 
caution, makes several references to ‘die andere Gegner unserer Gegner’ (e.g. pp. 
70, 105), and it is made clear that the Swiss would look to allies for atomic sup- 
port. Nor would this be a one-sided deal: as the author points out, the Alps 
provide an ideal base area for the launching of rockets. The diplomatic implica- 


— -> — 





tions of this are not considered, but such military alliances cannot, as the 
Belgians found in 1940, be built up overnight; and it may legitimately be sug- | 
gested that Swiss policy today is as anachronistic as was that of, say, Venice two 
centuries ago. 


The book does not confine itself narrowly to the question of Swiss defence | 


policy. It also discusses with great intelligence the general problems of tactics | 


in atomic warfare, and of armoured tactics in particular. There is also a useful} 


appendix containing a selection of relevant articles from the Wehrwissenschaft- 


liche Rundschau. 
M. E. Howarp 


DIE NIEDERLANDISCHE VOLKSWIRTSCHAFT HEUTE: Ihre Wandlungen seit der 
Vorkreigszeit und ihr gegenwartiger Aufbau. By Wolfgang Kohte for 
the Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut at Rotterdam. Foreword by 
J. Tinbergen. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1954. 193 pp. Tables. 
9}” x63". DM 11.80. 

Tuts book deals with the Dutch economy from 1945 to 1953. It is principally a 

description of the structure and development of the economy during this period, 

It gives an account of the demographic situation; of the size, sources, uses, and 

distribution of the national income; of the development of deficits and sub- 
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sequent surpluses on the balance of payments; of the value and volume of Dutch 
foreign trade and of its distribution between different products and between 
different countries; of the nature and importance of Dutch transport and transit 
traffic; and of the structure of Dutch agricultural and industrial output and 
employment. In addition it outlines the history of Dutch domestic economic 
recovery and of Dutch external economic relations with her Benelux partners 
and with other European countries since the war. The book does not apply— 
indeed it makes no claim to apply—theoretical economic analysis to explain the 
post-war development of the economic position in the Netherlands; nor does it 
attempt to discuss the merits of the very interesting economic policies which 
have been adopted by the Dutch Government in this period. But it may be 
regarded as an accurate, useful, and well-constructed guide book to the main 
facts of the post-war Dutch economic situation. 


J. E. MEADE 


BACK INTO Power: A report on the new Germany. By Alistair Horne. London, 
Max Parrish, 1955. 323 pp. Map. Index. 83” 54". 18s. 6d. 

THIS is a most interesting, readable, and badly needed account of Germany from 
1952 to 1954. Since the author was Daily Telegraph correspondent in Germany 
during these years, it is based on first-hand impressions and the reader frequently 
has the illusion that he knows the dramatis personae and has been ‘behind the 
scenes’ himself. The author is not primarily concerned with explaining the 
Germans, their psychology, their weaknesses, or their point of view, but with 
how far and how fast German integration into the West, first through EDC and 
then through NATO, was progressing in those years. In this sense, he is frankly 
partisan. Dr Adenauer is shown as a good European and as a dominating 
figure in his own country. He is the ‘hero’ of the book but the portrait painted 
of him is not idealized: it is recognizably ‘Der Alte’ himself. The Social Demo- 
cratic Opposition and its leaders, on the other hand, are always ‘nationalistic’ 
(like the extreme Right-wing of the North Rhine-Westphalia Free Democrats), 
‘squalid’, inspired by ‘petty negativism’. Indeed, all opposition to the Treaties, 
from whatever quarter it came, was unworthy and unstatesmanlike. Elsewhere 
in the book, as when he writes of Dr Lenz and the propaganda ministry in 1953, 
Mr Horne seems to recognize the danger of authoritarian tendencies in Germany 
but to assume that the press, and the sensitivity of the government to public 
opinion, rather than the normal working of parliamentary democracy, are the 
best means of holding them in check. From this standpoint, it is also a little 
odd to find that the author, while agreeing that the theory behind the ‘democra- 
tic’ reform of the Amt Blank, implies doubts on whether the new German army 
‘shorn of its iron discipline of old, and shaken by doubts born of the ‘‘2oth of 
July” and Nuremberg’ will in fact be able to stand the test (p. 107). 

In the chapter on Hard Work and a Hard Currency, the author draws a some- 
what rosy picture of enlightened German industrialists and their policy— 
whether towards the workers or in the matter of interest rates. Co-determina- 
tion in industry (and only the first law is mentioned) appears to be solely the 
result of the ‘highly intelligent aim of giving the workers what they wanted 
almost before their unions had time to shout for it’ (p. 250). In a later chapter 
the strikes in Bavaria—for higher wages—are referred to and it is stated that the 
workers were left with bitter feelings towards the government which had given 
its support to the managements; but there is no attempt to explain why, in 
terms of the earlier chapters, they should have happened. 

But the book is, in short, in the author’s own words, ‘the story of an essen- 
tially decent government fighting to make good under the most difficult circum- 
stances in a country with a hideous past, and—so far—succeeding. .. . The 
Federal Republic has regained her sovereignty; but there are still no West 
German divisions, and a bigger question mark than perhaps ever before hangs 
over Germany’s future in Europe, and as a member of the Western world’ 
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(p. 10). Mr Horne wrote in May 1955; there is irony in the fact that, after the 
‘summit’ talks of July and the Foreign Ministers’ meeting in October, the ques- 
tion mark is certainly no smaller. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


CARL GOERDELER UND DIE DEUTSCHE WIDERSTANDS-BEWEGUNG. By Gerhard 
Ritter. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 630 pp. Illus. 9}” x 6}’. 


DM 19.80. 


PROFESSOR RITTER’S well documented volume is the most substantial study of 
the German opposition to Hitler which has yet appeared. It was undertaken at 
the request of the Goerdeler family, who made available to the author Goer- 
deler’s surviving papers, and Professor Ritter has brought to his task the 
mastery of historical technique to be expected of so accomplished a historian. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, the author gives a brief 

sketch of Goerdeler’s upbringing and career; in the second he characterizes the | 
different groups which made up the German opposition; in the third and longest | 
section he describes the successive attempts to organize a conspiracy against 
Hitler, culminating in the unsuccessful putsch of 20 July 1944. In an appendix 
he prints twelve of the most interesting documents found among Goerdeler’s | 
papers. 
Palins Ritter can write with passion as well as detachment and he brings 
out to the full the qualities of heroism and tragedy to be found in the final ; 
episodes of his story. It is an impressive and often moving justification of those 
who had the courage to oppose the corruption of Nazism. In Germany, where 
there is still widespread misunderstanding and misrepresentation of their 
motives, this is all to the good. But the English reader is forced to ask at times 
whether Professor Ritter’s account is not too uncritical to be accepted without 
qualification. 

There were contradictions and confusions of purpose within the German 
opposition which make it important to examine its shortcomings as well. Pro- 
fessor Ritter might also have remembered that others in Europe besides Germans | 
faced the difficult problems of resistance: his study would have gained had it } 
been less nationally self-centred. 

But the question which most insistently demands an answer is, why did they 
fail? Why were so few amongst those in positions of responsibility prepared to 
give their support even when it became clear that Hitler was leading Germany 
to disaster? It is instructive to put alongside Ritter’s study another book to 
which he does not attempt to conceal his hostility, John Wheeler-Bennett’s 
Nemesis of Power (1953). For here is the other side of the picture, the arrogance 
and opportunism which corrupted those conservative traditions which the | 
German ruling class, above all the officer corps, claimed to embody and which 
Professor Ritter seeks to vindicate. The finest spirits in Germany were to be 
found in the opposition to Hitler, but the truth is that they represented nothing | 
but themselves; they were exiles in their own country. The more honour to | 
them, but both sides of the picture need to be kept in mind, the existence ofa 
German opposition—and its failure. Despite the qualities of his book, which is 
an indispensable contribution to the history of these years, the reader will see | 
only part of the picture through Professor Ritter’s eyes. 





ALAN BULLOCK 


DER AUFSTAND: Vorgeschichte, Geschichte und Deutung des 17 Juni 1953. By 
Stefan Brant with the assistance of Klaus Bélling. Stuttgart, Steingriiben 
Verlag, 1954. 324 pp. Illus. 8"x5”. DM 9.80. 

Der Aufstand is a gallant attempt to give a readable account of the anti- 

Communist rising of 7 June 1953. The author is honest enough to admit that 

because of the iron curtain he had to rely largely on indirect evidence, and on 

information passed on by refugees. 
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Most of the book is vivid, straightforward narrative, marred only by the 
gusto with which the lynching of officials of the Sozialistische Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands is described. Another weakness is the playing down of the 
importance of the broadcasts by the RIAS during the rising. The author pro- 
duces some evidence that the events of 17 June were not only due to the intoler- 
able conditions in the Soviet zone, but were linked in some mysterious way with 
the Beria affair. Beria, he believes, toyed with the idea of doing away with the 
Ulbricht—Grotewohl régime, and of replacing it by a more representative govern- 
ment which in due course would lead to a unified but neutralized Germany. 
Zaisser, the police chief of the Soviet zone, anxious to carry out Beria’s wishes, 
delayed the timely intervention of the forces under his command, and so unwit- 
tingly helped to bring about events which led to his own and his master’s down- 
fall. 

An interesting theory: but the authentic history of 17 June 1953 has yet to 
be written. 


DONALD DE HIrscH 


Kruprs: The Story of an Industrial Empire. By Gert von Klass. Trans. from 
the German by James Cleugh. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1954. 437 pp. 
Illus. 82” x 52”. 25s. 

TuE history of the Krupp undertaking resembles in at least one way the recent 
history of Germany, a recurring sequence of expansion and collapse. The family, 
and the firm with which it is identified, is in no small measure responsible for this 
tragic cycle: it is this responsibility which is at the heart of the Krupp saga. The 
name of Krupp personified Prussia’s industrial expansion and concentration, the 
soulless materialism of Germany on the warpath. 

Gert von Klass has written a penetrating study of the vicissitudes of the 
Krupp family and undertaking. He does not deal with the earlier merchant 
family of Essen before the firm was founded by Friedrich Krupp in 1812; the 
bulk of the book concerns the firm’s expansion under Alfried Krupp, the ‘Cannon 
King’. He describes the collapses the undertaking suffered after each of the four 
major wars in which Prussia and later Germany were involved, and the ensuing 
periods of expansion. The author introduces the present expansion which, under 
Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, the son of the founder’s great-grand- 
daughter, is now in full swing, although the coal and steel interests of the 
complex have been severed from the engineering works, the armaments poten- 
tial, which are still controlled by the family. 

The book under review throws useful light on the influence of heavy industry 
on German development. 


J. H. GoopLAND 


Die AUFLOSUNG DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK: Eine Studie zum Problem des 
Machtverfalls in der Demokratie. By Karl Dietrich Bracher. Introduction 
by Hans Herzfeld. Stuttgart and Diisseldorf, Ring-Verlag, 1955. xxiii+754 
pp. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft. Band 4.) 9”x 64". 
DM 27.80. 

Tuis substantial work, published by an institute attached to the University of 

Western Berlin, indicates in its sub-title that something more than a historical 

narrative is intended. It attempts a general contribution to the question of how 

political power is acquired and lost; consequently sociological conceptions are 
skilfully blended with the historical and political evaluations. A first part, called 

Probleme der Machtstruktur describes in nine chapters the pluralistic character 

of the Weimar Republic in which the President, the parties, irregular militant 

movements, the bureaucracy, big industry, and trade unionism uneasily sparred 
for position in the framework of a newly constructed and untried constitution. 

Each chapter also sets out facts as a paradigmatic contribution to political 

science as such. The important chapter on the Reichswehr has been written by 
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Wolfgang Sauer whose interpretations of events and tendencies sometimes differ 
from those of Mr Wheeler-Bennett in his book The Nemesis of Power. The , 
second part deals with the Stufen der Auflésung. In this part, although ‘gewis- 
senhafte Disziplinierung des bewertenden Urteils’ (p. xix) is always aimed at, 
the germs of decay are so carefully presented and demonstrated that on occasion 
one cannot suppress a feeling, a la Giraudoux, that the Weimar Republic had 
never taken place. This is, of course, to some extent the thesis of the work but 
differences of judgement cannot be discussed adequately in this short notice. 

The great merit of the book lies in the wide range of its documentation, in- 
structively presented in a wealth of footnotes; also included are the unpublished 
papers of Kuno Graf Westarp, the aristocratic leader of the Conservative Party 
until he was superseded by the ruthless and narrow-minded Hugenberg. The 
book is adequately indexed but the style shows certain mannerisms of post- 
Hitlerian German. 

E, ROSENBAUM } 


Im Dienst FUR DEUTSCHLAND 1918-45. By Konstantin Hierl. Heidelberg, 
Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1954. 208 pp. 9}”x6}”. DM 12.50. 

To review a book which combines dullness with moral and intellectual blindness 
is an unenviable task. Konstantin Hierl, organizer of the German Labour Corps 
and member of the Hitler Cabinet, is by no means the criminal type of Nazi, 
but his bias is such as to make it impossible for him to think straight. What is / 
one to say of a man who still believes that the Treaty of Versailles was dictated 
by Jewish high finance; who claims that Germany suffered more at the hands of 
other nations than they ever had to endure from her; who can write that the 
Nazis, in setting up concentration camps, were more humane than other 
revolutionaries in dealing with their opponents; who, viewing the post-war 
German scene, sees only corruption and moral decay? Even on those rare 
occasions when he tries to be open-minded and fair, his admissions are so 
qualified and so hemmed in by nationalist clichés that they sound quite uncon- 
vincing. Chapter 111, a straightforward narrative about the organization of the } 
Labour Corps, is on a higher level, and shows the author as a man of action. But 
the fact remains that age has not mellowed him and defeat has taught him 
nothing. 

DONALD DE Hirscu 





BETWEEN LIBERATION AND LIBERTY: Austria in the Post-war World. By Karl 
Gruber. Trans. by Lionel Kochan. London, André Deutsch, 1955. 240 pp. 
Index. 83” 5”. 18s. 

As the author tells us, this book was written very largely as a protest against the 

interminable delays in the conclusion of a Treaty for Austria. Happily the cir- 

cumstances have now altered, and salutary though it may be to recall the fight 
which politicians like Dr Gruber put up for Austria’s future, the protests already 
begin to sound a shade too shrill. Moreover, although the reader is flattered by 
the idea of being guided behind the scenes of the various post-war international 
conferences by an Austrian Foreign Minister, and one who was sacked for writing 
the book, the excursion on the whole is unrewarding. He does not learn so very 
much more than he had already gleaned from straightforward accounts by the 

relatively uninitiated, and much is left unnecessarily obscure. For instance a 

chapter is devoted to the South Tyrol question without any attempt to describe 

the main lines of the Agreement which was finally concluded in 1946 between 

Dr Gruber and Signor de Gasperi, nor is a text appended. The result must be 

confusion for the ordinary reader. Similarly, the account of the Danube Con- 

ference in 1948 gives no idea at all of the position of Austria in relation to the 

Danube Convention. And these examples could be multiplied. In short, the 

book is inclined to fall between two stools. It is not informative enough t 
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satisfy the expert, and although it is enlivened by a number of amusing anecdotes 
and racy descriptive passages, the main issues are not made sufficiently clear to 
the ordinary reader. 


I. L. G. 


ANNUARIO DELLA STAMPA ITALIANA, 1954-55. A cura della Federazione 
Nationale della Stampa Italiana. Foreword by Leonardo Azzarita. Milan 
and Rome, Bocca, 1954. lxiii+-1,609 pp. 9?” x 63”. 7,000 lire. 

WitH this volume the Yearbook of the Italian press appears once more after an 

interval of twelve years. Begun in 1909, it has never, strictly speaking, been a 

‘yearbook’ ; thereafter it came out at irregular intervals until 1942, after which 

the circumstances of war, the division of the country, and post-war reorganiza- 

tion caused it to be suspended. Its reappearance, under the editorship of 

Leonardo Azzarita and of its pre-war editor Giulio Benedetti, will be welcomed by 

all students of the Italian press who require the very full and detailed informa- 

tion it provides regarding newspapers, periodicals, and journalists throughout all 
the regions of the country. 

This book, however, in two particular respects possesses an interest far 
beyond that of the mere work of reference. To take the seemingly less relevant 
first: on the strength of the trade union affiliations of journalists it contains a 
very useful section describing the various trade union and similar organizations 
existing in Italy today. The other section to be singled out is that concerned with 
the press laws, contributed by Renato Lefevre. This is a very complicated 
question, and one which the hitherto sporadic and incomplete post-war legisla- 
tion on the subject has by no means yet succeeded in clarifying. Italy, indeed, as 
Lefevre points out (pp. 48-9), still awaits 


a single legislative text in which all the multiplicity of dispositions deriving from 
diverse origins, principles, and criteria can become systematized into an organic 
whole . . . it is not enough to modify the measures that are most obviously irrecon- 
cilable with the new constitutional principles . . .; it will also be necessary to elimi- 
nate the numerous old dispositions which have fallen into disuse but have never been 
formally abrogated. 


The framing and passing of such a law is among the urgent duties now awaiting 
the attention of the Italian Parliament. 
MURIEL GRINDROD 


MEZZOGIORNO E SVILUPPO ECONOMICO. By Carlo Rodano. Bari, Laterza & 
Figli, 1954. 403 pp. 8” 5}”. 2,000 lire. 

TuE North of Italy has been the economic pole of attraction as against the South 
ever since the unification of Italy a hundred years ago. In a lucid, comprehen- 
sive, and yet compact account the author traces why and how in his view this 
should have been so. The initial impetus was given by a fiscal policy favouring 
the North and by the maintaining and servicing there of an army (for use against 
Austria) at a cost, during the years 1861-5, of 35 per cent of total budget expendi- 
ture and of 20-25 per cent during the period 1875-1913. The South became pro- 
gressively ‘provincialized’. The author supports this thesis by a detailed study 
of industry, banking, and monetary policy. There is thus an excellent account, 
among other things, of the fate of the Sicilian sulphur and citric acid industries, 
and of that of the more important of the southern banks and financial houses. 

In a search for a solution of the problem of the South, the author examines 
the position of agriculture there and finds it on the whole efficient within the 
limitations of old-fashioned methods. He suggests that rapid modernization 
would produce as a first result an increase in the unemployment problem—for 
which emigration is no longer any kind of a remedy. He was, of course, writing 
rather too soon to be able to take into any great account the results of the Land 
Reform programme. 
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An interesting comparative analysis of the problem of the Southern States 
of the United States tends to the conclusion that without the overwhelming , 

economic strength of the American North the progress made there in the last 
twenty years would not have been possible, and that no such intrinsic relative 
strength is enjoyed by the Italian North. Nor is a Keynsian deus ex machina, 
the author thinks, a solution for an area with little industrial equipment. In 
fact, the problem is not unique but one with that of economic underdevelopment , 
anywhere. 

Differing views have been taken of the potential agricultural fertility of the 
Italian South. In Communist eyes, however, there has been little doubt about 
its political fertility. It is with this in mind and against the background painted 
by Mr Rodané, that the Western world will watch with keen interest and sym- 
pathy for the results of the now well-financed plans for economic development, 
under way since 1950 in the South. Mr Rodand’s study would serve as an 
excellent introduction to one of the official or unofficial inquiries conducted in | 
Italy into the economic problems of the South, such as, for example, the reports | 
presented by the sponsoring body, the Centro Nazionale di Prevenzione e | 
Difesa Sociale, to an international conference convened for the purpose in Milan | 
in October 1954. 

E. H. WALL 


LA FORMAZIONE DELLA CLASSE POLITICA NELL’ITALIA CONTEMPORANEA. By 
Giacomo Perticone. Florence, Sansoni, 1954. xxiii+266 pp. 84”"x6", 
1,600 lire. 

In this book the author, a well-known professor of philosophy and writer on | 
philosophy and politics, traces the development of the classe politica in Italy from | 
1848 to the present day. He defines classe politica as ‘the combination of indivi- | 
duals who directly or indirectly exercise political rights, especially those of the 
electorate, whether passive or active, and who also exert a by no means negligible 
economic pressure’ (p. 180). The gruppi dirigenti, or leading groups, on the 
other hand, are those who, as representatives of parties and of economic strata, 
hold the powers of government in their hands. 

Between the unification and the end of the nineteenth century, Professor 
Perticone says, the political class underwent little change, consisting mainly of 
relics of the aristocracy, professional men, and the small bourgeoisie; the masses 
were still directed by the élites. The rise of the Socialist Party, and later of the 
Partito Popolare, opened up a new phase, with an increase in the influence of 
the proletariat and of trade union elements. Fascism, though instituting what | 
might be described as the draft of a mass régime, restored the régime of the élite 
and gave fresh life to the wavering capitalist system. Since the war the mass | 
parties, themselves tending towards totalitarianism, have come to orientate the 
leading groups; and the élite reflect the tendencies of the masses. 

Within this framework Professor Perticone traces the development of the 
different social and economic forces which have combined to produce the Italian 
political scene today. His book, though at times difficult to follow for foreigners 
unaccustomed to the intricacies of that scene and its background, is a useful and } 
dispassionate guide for students of Italian politics. 





MuRIEL GRINDROD 


A Kinc’s HERITAGE: The Memoirs of King Peter 11 of Yugoslavia. London, 
Cassell, 1955. xvi+214 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83?” 52”. 25s. 
THESE memoirs of the thirty-one-year-old former King, written in the first per- 
son in graphic and occasionally dramatic style, make easy reading but add little 
to previously known facts about Yugoslavia during the last war and immediate 
post-war period. It is natural that King Peter should have known little of the 
higher policy of his country’s Regent and Government before he assumed the 
throne, at the age of seventeen, on 27 March 1941. Probably inevitably, he was 
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also (as this book reveals) a passive and ill-informed figure in the coup d’état 
carried out, in his name, on that date. In the tragic and almost unbelievable 
confusion of the days preceding and following the Axis invasion, up till his flight 
to Athens, he remained a figure-head, desperately seeking information from 
others. 

The most interesting aspect of the book is the light which it throws on the 
activities of the Royal Yugoslav Government in exile, from April 1941 onwards. 
The book presents the young King as a much more dominant and decisive figure 
in these activities than he was in fact. It is also written in a spirit of romantic 
hero-worship for General Mihailovié, who throughout is presented as a tragically- 
wronged patriot. Finally, the book omits almost all the story of the internal 
dissensions within the ranks of the exiled Yugoslav politicians, which in reality 
contributed considerably to the growth of Allied support for Marshal Tito. 

Nevertheless there is some interest in the accounts of King Peter’s war-time 
contacts with King George vi, Sir Winston (then Mr) Churchill, Sir Anthony 
(then Mr) Eden, President Roosevelt, and President Truman. Texts are given 


of letters exchanged by him with these personalities. Priasieea tees 


VojIsLAV MARINKOvVIC 1 NJEGOvO Dosa (1876-1935). By K. St. Pavlovié. 
Foreword by Prince D. J. Ghika. London, G. St. Pavlovié, 18 Windsor 
Gate, Moscow Road, W.2, 1955. 115 pp. 7}” x42”. 5s. 6d. 

Mr Pavtovic’s style is easy, flowing, and frequently amusing; although his 

language is distinguished by a few archaisms of which he is not only conscious 

but also proud. ‘ 

Two criticisms of this instructive work can be made. First, the choice of 
title; brilliant as Vojislav Marinkovié was he was not a sufficiently great figure 
to give his name to a period so packed with significance—the first decade of a 
new nation incorporating two old nations of conflicting cultures. Secondly, the 
author seems to look at his subject in too narrow a perspective. This somewhat 
one-sided portrait is due to Mr Pavlovi¢’s interpretation rather than to a mis- 
statement of facts—readers are free to interpret them as they choose. Also 
Vojislav Marinkovi¢é the diplomat seems better understood than Vojislav 
Marinkovié the politician. The personality of the author himself doubtless 
explains this. 

Vojislav Marinkovié certainly deserved a biography, however, and has found 
in Mr Pavlovié a most sympathetic interpreter. Those who have read his first 
volume will await the second with interest. u 

KOsARA GAVRILOVIC 


SoclAL RELATIONS IN A Nomapic LappisH ComMuNITy. By Ian Whitaker. 
Oslo, Utgitt av Norst Folkemuseum, 1955. 178 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. (Bind 11. Av Samiske Samlinger. Ed. by Asbjorn Nesheim.) 
93” x6}”. Kr. Io. 

SWEDEN is not normally thought of as a colonial Power but, as the author shows, 

a ‘Lapp problem’ is being created by a paternalistic administration and the 

Greek gifts it brings. For the nomads are withdrawing into a closed community 

in the attempt to shut out the temptations that threaten their culture. Mr 

Whitaker, a Scottish social anthropologist, has spent over twelve months iiving 

with the Lapps of Lainiovuoma who migrate annually from northern Sweden 

over the Norwegian boundary. In this book he describes changes in their 
methods of reindeer herding and discusses the role of kinship in Lappish social 
organization. In the later and, to the general reader more interesting, chapters, 
he gives an account of relations with other Lappish communities, with the peas- 


e of til ants and the Swedish authorities, together with chapters on religion and on atti- 


med the 
, he was 


tudes towards the Lapps. Altogether it is a notable contribution to the literature 
on the Lapps and that on inter-group relations. MB 
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USSR : 

RussLAND: Staatliche Einheit und nationale Vielfalt, foderalistische Krafte de 
und Ideen in der russischen Geschichte. By Georg von Rauch. Munich, de 
Isar Verlag, 1953. 235 pp. (Verdffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Instituts Si 
Miinchen. Ed. by Hans Koch. Band 5.) 9}”x6}”. DM 15.60. of 

Ix this monograph, published by the Osteuropa Institut of Munich, Dr von | 7 
Rauch has drawn together in summary form the main trends of the federal idea st 
throughout Russian history. The greater part of the book is rightly devoted at 
to the last hundred years. In most instances the idea of federalism grew up as a 


part of a rebellious, separatist, anti-centralist policy in the various non-Russian 
portions of the Russian Empire. But it is the merit of Dr von Rauch’s book that ie 
it endeavours to point also to the tentative signs of a policy of decentralization 
that appeared from time to time in the political thinking of the central autocracy, 
The book ends with a sketch of the theory, and contrasting practice, of the 
Bolsheviks on the national question. Dr von Rauch does not claim that his | 
study is exhaustive. As he rightly points out in his preface (p. 9) no such history | SA 
of federal ideas throughout Russian history has ever been written before, though | 
detailed studies exist of the ideas of Alexander 1, or of the ideas on this subject of | 

the Decembrists. This monograph will therefore in time be superseded—Dr 
Pipes’s monumental The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and \ 
Nationalism 1917-23 (1954) has, for example, since the publication of the book Ty 
under review, already superseded not only what Dr von Rauch has written on | sigi 
federal theory and practice of the Bolsheviks before and after the Revolution,| the 
but every previous study of this subject as well. But as a starting point for} me 
further researches Dr von Rauch’s work is a useful addition to our knowledge of! Sta 
an unfamiliar aspect of Russian political history. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO tha 
whc 
COMMUNISM AND THE RussIAN PEASANT and Moscow IN Crisis: Two Studies) nee 
in Soviet Controls. By Leon Gouré and Herbert S. Dinerstein. Foreword| Dr | 
by Philip E. Mosely. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955. xviii+-254 pp.| jum 
Maps. Bibliog. 83” 5?”. $4.50. and 





THE two essays lumped together as Studies in Soviet Controls are largely based hap: 
on statements by former Soviet citizens. The results obtained by this kind off “® 
investigation have been most rewarding in both cases. The first essay contains| pn 

Xal 


a useful analysis of the power structure of the Soviet countryside and the attitude 
of the peasants towards the Soviet régime. It introduces us to the world of the| 
small Soviet official—a world of corruption, embezzlement, blackmail and| 
counter-blackmail, and also one of permanent social insecurity and fear. It gives) THE 
an insight into the frustration and failures of the officials harrying, threatening | 
and cajoling the collective farmers and so shows some of the underlying causes 01] 
the inefficiency of the kolkhoz system. MR | 
The second essay is a real pioneer study. It is a fascinating survey of what) tend 
happened in Moscow during three crucial days, 16, 17, and 18 October 1941) of rec 
During this period the Soviet Government thought it possible that the capita! coun 
could fall into German hands. The militia and the NK VD were withdrawn from} way 
the streets and people started to express their views with greater freedom. It} trade 
was a unique period for the study of genuine Russian public opinion. Many} Unit 
Muscovites interviewed by the authors gave significant details about the hasty} tions, 
and badly organized flight of Soviet officials and party members. Those who} velt, 
remained destroyed their Communist Party cards, portraits of Stalin, and eve! of So 
party literature. Later when the danger was over, the government victimize(| this c 
many of those who had left their posts without authorization but the régime wa fident 
equally severe towards the large number of people who had remained behindJ tions, 
The latter were accused of having stayed in Moscow out of secret sympathy with 
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the Germans. As to the attitude of the ordinary population, the authors note 
that it was ‘drunk with free speech’ (p. 216) but it did not dare to act because 
despite all panic in official circles there was no visible evidence of a complete 
defeat of the Soviet régime. Army formations were still present, the Moscow 
Soviet was still in action and so were many minor officials. Moreover, ‘the years 
of repression had rendered the people apathetic and politically impotent’ (p. 217). 
The case of Moscow is not, however, altogether typical and the authors rightly 
stress that the capital is a particularly loyal centre in view of its disproportion- 
ately large number of party members and officials, and the absence of actual 
and potential disaffected elements, for instance, former camp inmates who were 
denied residence in the city (p. 227). The essay Moscow in Crisis is not only 
valuable as a historic study, it is also a good illustration as to the amount of 
information which can be gained from interviewing former Soviet citizens and 
the critical perusal of their statements. 
WALTER KOLARZ 


SATELLITE GENERALS: A Study of Military Elites in the Soviet Sphere. By Ithiel 
de Sola Pool and others. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford 
University: London, Oxford University Press, 1955. vi+165 pp. Bibliog. 
(Hoover Institute Studies, Series B. Elites, No. 5.) 9”x6". $1.75 

THIS paper, produced by the Hoover Institute of Studies, is one in a series de- 

signed to evaluate the major trends of social change throughout the world in 

the past six decades. As one of a sub-series, it deals specifically with the develop- 
ment and function of an élite—the military—in the revolutionary society of 

States in the Soviet sphere. 

The basic problem in which Dr Pool and his colleagues seek to interest us is 
that of reconciling skill with loyalty. If there are not enough proficient generals 
who are also politically sound, how shall the balance be drawn so that both 
needs are met? This, clearly, is a subject open to fascinating speculations, but 
Dr Pool, as any reader of his other papers in this series will know, is not one to 
jump to easy conclusions. His military case histories reveal much careful work 
and, as far as can be judged by a Westerner, good sources. It is a subject, per- 
haps, for the specialist rather than for the general reader, but the text is easy 
enough to follow and the book will be of interest to many. The style is not 
aggressively American, though late PWD philologists will be interested in a fine 
example of ‘newspeak’ on page 6—‘sykewar’. 

DuGALD MACFIE 


THE ORIGINS OF SOVIET-AMERICAN Diplomacy. By Robert Paul Browder. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. xi+256 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” 5#”. $5. 4os. 

Mr BRowDER’s straightforward, temperate account of the circumstances at- 

tending American recognition of the USSR in 1933 and the immediate aftermath 

of recognition shows how the Americans were outwitted by the Russians in this en- 
counter (as later at Yalta) and how their ‘misconceptions and naivety paved the 
way for future disillusionment’ (p. 216). Both in regard to the debt settlement, 
trade expansion, and the Russians’ promise not to encourage Communism in the 
United States, the Americans were led up the garden path in the initial negotia- 
tions, The villain of this piece, as of Yalta, undoubtedly was President Roose- 
velt, then in his prime. He was both emotionally strongly attracted to the idea 
of Soviet-American co-operation and prone to one-man diplomacy—which in 
this context proved extremely dangerous for his country. Roosevelt, over-con- 
fident of his skill and knowledge, played a major part in the recognition negotia- 
tions, often discussing complicated problems with Litvinov without even the 
presence of a recording stenographer. This was doubly unfortunate. He was no 
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match for the Russian and no record remains of some of the more vital stages of 


these negotiations. 

The basic political arguments and problems which have bedevilled Soviet- 
American relations in recent years can be found more than twenty years ago in 
the Soviet-American exchanges preceding recognition. It is salutary in this 
period of the ‘Geneva spirit’ that an American should recall his compatriots’ 
historical inability to comprehend the real aims of a smiling but uncompromising 
Russia. Mr Browder’s book is somewhat pedestrian and long-winded in style 
but otherwise a very useful compilation of the available information, official and 
unofficial, on this subject. 

C. G, 


SoviET PowER AND Poticy. By George B. de Huszar and associates. New 


York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955. x+598 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 


Index. 9}”x6}". $8.75 
Tuts book does not claim to offer new information; it is a compilation, by four. | 
teen authors, intended to cover ‘all component factors of the power of the 
USSR and its aggrandisement in adjacent regions’. The enterprise has on the 
whole succeeded, though the field is so vast that, even within the compass ofa | 
260,000 word v ‘olume, treatment of some themes is surprisingly sketchy, 
Professor George Lipsky on Political and Administrative Structure, and Leon C, | 
Herman on Foreign Trade are particularly good, and so is Roy C. Macridis on 
Ideology, except for his curious equation, at one point, of ‘dialectical material- 
ism’ with ‘the class struggle’. Edward Ames gives Transportation a thorough 
study which will be new to most readers. Some other chapters, however, are 
thin and dull, and the whole work has a text-book flavour, confirmed by the | 
bibliographies, of basing itself more upon existing works than upon original 
sources. 

The March Revolution is incorrectly and inadequately described (pp. 228-9); 
the evaluation of the Far Eastern situation seems to ignore the problem created 
for Russia in helping China to industrialize herself; it is not true to say that the 
Soviet Army was in occupation of Czechoslovakia (p. 380) at the time of the| 
Communist coup in that country; and as so often in American works, the| 
difference between private ownership of the means of production and privat 
personal property is not made clear (p. 83). 

On the other hand there are healthy correctives to certain popular delusions | 
—warnings, for example, about the not always perfectly-considered decisions of 
the Politburo (p. 154), the existence of mass support for the régime (pp. 148-9), 
and the scarcity of precise information about Russia in general (pp. 114-15).| 
Such passages, and the general weight of sound information, on the whole out-| 
weigh those which put forward, unsupported, certain conventional American 
assumptions, e.g. about the necessity of uniting Western Europe, with which| 
remark the book unfortunately ends. 

The editors appear to have wished the reader to make up his own mind from} 
the mass of material presented, and to decide for himself when one contributar| 
occasionally contradicts another. This neutrality, however, somewhat em- 
phasizes the chief defect of the whole work: it is, on the whole, far too much| 
concerned with the evaluation of numbers, position, and power, and insufficiently 
with the appraisal of quality, performance, and morale. It is thus the kind of 
guide which can easily become out of date. 

Wricut W. MILLER 


COLLECTED Works oF J. V. Statin. Vol. 12. April 1929—June 1930. Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Lawrence & Wishart, 195}, 
xiv+407 pp. 8"x5}". 5s. 

THIs volume includes both the speech on agrarian policy, delivered on 29 De 

cember 1929, which referred to the ‘anti-kulak avalanche’ and ‘shattering the 
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kulak class’, and the article written in Pravda little more than two months later 
which called a halt to the first appalling excesses of agricultural collectivization. 
Stalin’s speech to the Central Committee in April 1929 on ‘right deviations’ (i.e. 
the attack on Bukharin) is published in full for the first time. 


JANE DEGRAS 


NINE SOVIET PorTRAITS. By Raymond A, Bauer assisted by Edward Wasiolek. 
New York, John Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1955. viii+-190 pp. 
Illus. 9” x6". 32s. 

THE portraits are admittedly synthetic, ‘attempts to present “‘typical’’ Soviet 

citizens in a variety of social roles’ (p. 169). Fictional in form—in fact, nine 

short stories—they illustrate the impact on the individual of the systems of 
incentives and restraints characteristic of Soviet society. The material for these 
potted biographies has been drawn largely from the interviews conducted by the 
author and others with Soviet emigrés, from a study of Soviet fiction, and from 

Soviet non-fictional sources. It would be unfair to judge the book solely by 

literary criteria, since Mr Bauer is not a professional writer, but a social psycho- 

logist who is trying in this way to convey some of the conclusions he has reached 
about everyday life in the Soviet Union. It is more successful than might have 
been expected, and the choice of cartoons from Krokodil is felicitous. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON Society: A Recollection. By Dagobert D. Runes. Fore- 
word by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. 
xviii+-202 pp. Index. 82” 53". $3.75. 

Dr RunEs’s book is something of acuriosity. It would appear the most common- 

place of anti-Communist texts if one were to overlook the prefatory note which 

explains that it was written in 1937. At that time it ‘could find no publisher 
because it appeared too daring in its accusations’. Today, with ‘not a sentence 
added to the text, nor any part withdrawn’, one may respect the precocious 
astringency of the author’s attitude, but he has long since been outdistanced and 
outdocumented by other American workers in the same field. 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 





MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


MosLEMS ON THE Marcu: People and Politics in the World of Islam. By F. W. 
Fernau. Trans. from the German by E. W. Dickes. London, Robert Hale, 
1955. Xl+312 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}"%5}”". 16s. 

TuE strategic importance of the Near and Middle East came to be recognized in 

informed quarters even before the second world war came to an end but, with 

the growth of the tension between the Communist countries and the West, there 
has emerged a greater realization of the potentialities of what the author calls 

‘The Islamic intercontinent’. Apart from its geographical position, its oil re- 

sources are of vital importance and likely to play almost a decisive role in the 

event of a world conflagration. The weakness of this area combined with its 
richness will offer an irresistible temptation to any aggressor who has a reason- 
able chance of easy success. It is, therefore, necessary for students of interna- 
tional affairs to acquaint themselves not only with the present-day feelings and 
alignments of the inhabitants of this area but also with their psychology, their 
aspirations and their antipathies. ‘The Muslim intercontinent’ has not been 
asleep ; it is worth-while to know what it has been thinking during the past few 
decades and what are the source springs of its thought. This book is a successful 
interpretation of the present day movements in the Near and Middle East and 
of its relevant past. The author has excluded the Muslim peoples of South 

East Asia and the Far East probably because of geographical distance and the 

different reasons for their strategic and economic importance. Even then he had 
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to deal with several countries and peoples of different races, whose essential 
unity as the members of the homogeneous Muslim Community has not pre- 
vented diversity in their political and economic development and interests. This 
difficulty has been overcome successfully; because of their similarity, the de- 
velopments in the Muslim world lend themselves well to synthesis. A few errors 
of detail have crept into an otherwise excellent survey, but this was perhaps in- 
evitable in dealing with such a vast area; in any case they do not mar the general , 
quality of the book which is fundamentally sound, scholarly, and objective. It 
is a welcome addition to the meagre literature which we possess on this important 


topic. I. H. QURESHI 


LAND REFORM AND EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT: National Bank of Egypt. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Commemoration Lectures. By Doreen Warriner, 
Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 1955. 42 pp. 9?”x6”. No price. 

THE author is well known for her Land and Poverty in the Middle East (1948) but 

the present work is not concerned with Egypt or the Middle East especially, but | 

rather with the question of land reform as a whole, with the circumstances in 
which it may become necessary and the results which it may be expected to | 
achieve. The four lectures approach the question from four different angles— 
the historical, the economic, the demographic, and the political—of which the 
last contains an interesting comparison of the schemes of land reform in Yugo- 
slavia and in Southern Italy. 

The author’s main conclusion is that ‘land reformin underdeveloped countries | 
is a condition of development, though it is not necessarily a cause or determinant’ 
(p. 30). In particular, the question of investment and of agricultural method 
must be closely watched ; for land reform is only ‘the end of the beginning’ (p. 31), 

A. J. M. Craic 


EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 1945 to 1954. Mimeographed. 
Supplement to World Economic Report, 1953-4. New York, United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 10955. 
x+236 pp. Tables. 103”8". $2.50. 17s. 6d. Sw. frs. Io. 

Tuts valuable report begins with a general survey of economic developments in 

the Middle East over the last ten years and then has separate chapters on Egypt, 

Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. 

The Middle East contains 60 per cent of the world’s reserves of oil and 
although it produced only a fifth of the world output in 1954, this represented 
136 million tons as compared with 36 million in 1946. This expansion of oil out- 
put, together with the revisions in the terms of payment made by the petroleum 
companies, enabled those countries which benefited to launch development 
programmes on a relatively large scale. 

Some countries, notably Turkey and Israel, have received considerable 
financial assistance, mainly from the United States. “In some countries, funda- 
mental economic and social changes, such as the land reform in Egypt, are 
helping to remove some of the greatest obstacles to development’. The impor- 
tance of raising agricultural production ‘is being increasingly understood’. The 
general conclusion is that ‘although achievement is still far short of needs, much 
progress has been made in most countries of the region’ (p. 23). 

F. BENHAM 


STATE AND ECONOMICS IN THE MIDDLE East: A Society in Transition. 2nd rev. 
ed. By Alfred Bonné. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. xiv-+-452 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Index. (International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. Ed. by W. J. H. Sprott.) 8?”5%”. 4os. 

As the publishers state, this comprehensive study of the economic and social 

history of the Middle East has become an established text since the first edition 

appeared in 1948. Professor Bonné, who is Professor of Economics and Directa 
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tial of the Economic Research Institute of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, is 
pre- | certainly a master of the economic history of the area up to 1939, particularly 
This during the Ottoman period; and it is therefore useful that this work should once 


de- more be available. But since 1945 the Middle East has been in the throes of a 


rors real industrial revolution. Professor Bonné has dealt with this revolution by 
S in- adding a postscript of 22 pages to a work of over 440 pages, and by enlarging the 
eral , statistical apparatus which appeared in the first edition. Those who, in spite of 
. It the political disadvantages under which the author must have been working 
tant since 1948, look to Professor Bonné for a thorough examination of what the last 


few years have done to the Middle East will accordingly put it down with a slight 
sense of disappointment. His justification for dealing with present problems in 
sypt this way is that he thinks it is too early for a reappraisal of recent history. In 
i this he may well be right, but it is surely a pity that in a book of this kind there 
ie should be no discussion of the High Dam scheme in Egypt for instance, or that 
) but ! Kuwait should appear in the index once, under the heading ‘oil revenue (1952)’. 
) 


HI 


All the same, the book will remain a useful introduction to those who are 
7, but § ; : : 
. interested in the earlier period. 
ses in 
B. S.-E. 
ed to 
zles— 


De ARABISCHE LiGA: Een belangrijke phase in de strijd om de politieke eenheid 
h the van de Arabische wereld. By L. C. Biegel. Amsterdam, C. P. J. van der 
Peet, 1954. xi+212 pp. Maps. Bibliog. (Politieke en Sociale Facetten. 
; No. 1.) fl. 6.90. 
tries | [x the author’s own words this account of the struggle for Arab unity and the 
ne development of the Arab League aims at providing a half-way house between 
rethod | an article and a ‘fat book’. It is a popular introduction to the subject which 
P. 31), draws on most of the relevant literature and has a bibliography and a docu- 
7 mentary appendix. The author brings out the complexity of the Near East and 
aphed, | of its problems. Aa 
Jations The book, which was concluded in mid-1953, deals with the Western impact 
, 1955.) on the Arab world from the first world war onward, with Anglo-French rivalry 
and the Arab-British-French triangle, with the mandate system, the effect of 
ents in Zionism and the war in Palestine, and with the subsequent crisis in the Arab 
Egypt, | League. Much of it is taken up with a discussion of the British role in the 
‘| Middle East of which the author is not entirely uncritical. He is sceptical of the 
oil and} ‘dogma of Anglo-Arab friendship’ as regards its validity and application. He 
esentei| ‘oes not accept the view that the Arab League is a British creation. No more 
oil out-| ‘oes he think it likely that it will be a useful instrument of British policy. In his 
troleum) View what is most needed in the Arab countries is social reform. Apart from 
lopment considering the mandate system of the inter-war years an anachronism, he 
blames the mandatory Powers for neglecting social and economic questions. 
iderable| [0 remedy this neglect, to tackle non-political tasks, would, in his opinion, have 
. funda-| been the Arab League's chief raison détre. But the neglect went on. 
ypt are The book ends with three questions: Will the Arab world take sides in the 
rd impor East-West conflict or will it be ‘neutralist’? Will the Arab League remain the 
od’, The, MStrument for achieving Arab unity? Will the outside world give enough help 
ds. much, ‘0? achieve the necessary social and economic reform in the Arab countries? The 
‘ list of urgent questions has become longer since the publication of this book. 


=NHAM B. R. v. O. 


and rev,| LAW IN THE MIDDLE East. Vol. 1. Origin and Development of Islamic Law. 

4.452 pp. Ed. by Majid Khadduri and Herbert J. Liebesny. Foreword by Justice 

1d Social Robert H. Jackson. Washington, D.C., Middle East Institute, 1955. 
xx-+395 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6". $7.50. 

nd social THIs is the first volume of what is designed to be a complete study of law in the 

st editio| Middle East, and particularly of the Islamic Law. It is a publication of the Middle 

1 Directo} East Institute of Washington, and is a composite volume to which distinguished 


Yugo- | 
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Arabists and scholars of Islam in England and America, as well as leading lawyers 
and professors of the Islamic States, have contributed. The book is edited by the 
Director of Research in the Institute and a member of the Advisory Loard o. its 
Journal. The English part in the book is notable. The first four chapters are 
contributed by three scholars, Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb, the late Dr Sc hac ht, 
and Professor Vesey Fitzgerald, who were teachers at British universities. ‘i hey 
deal respectively with the Constitutional Organization, the early and later de- 
velopments of Islamic Jurisprudence, and the nature and sources oi the Sha. i‘a, 
These chapters cover the historical background. Many of the other articles are 
technical: forexample, Professor Fyzee of India writes on Shii‘i Legal Theories, 
and Mr H. Cattan, formerly a leading advocate of Palestine, on the Law o| 
Wagaf. The last three studies again deal with more general themes. Dr Liebe sny 
examines the development of Western judicial privileges under the system of 
the Capitulations, Dr Khadduri discusses Public International Law prin iples in 
the Islamic Law, and Dr Cardahi, formerly Minister of Justice in the Lebanon, 
contributes an original study of the doctrines of private international law in the 
Middle East. Dr Khadduri makes the interesting suggestion that now that the 
International Court of Justice includes an Islamic jurist it may have the oppor- 
tunity of introducing Islamic ideas of international law in its judgements. Dr 
Tyan, writing on the Judicial Organization, marks an important difference | 
between the Islamic and the Western conceptions of the judge’s part. In the 
Middle East the judge is essentially the represenative of the Governor, and is not 
independent of the executive power, or in an autonomous position. The main 
teaching of the book is that in the Middle East law has been regarded as part of 
religion. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


Ort DipLomacy: Powder keg in Iran. By Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi. Foreword | 
by Dr Bayard Dodge. ‘Preface by the Hon. Wallace Murray. New York, | 
Whittier Books, 1954. xxix+405 pp. 83”x53”. $4.50. 


THERE are few Persians who embark upon serious studies of their country, and | 
it is therefore the more regrettable that one of them, M. Fatemi, should ignore 
all the requirements of scholarship other than the collection of information, | 
The present work has a better shape than his Diplomatic History of Persia, 
1917-23, reviewed in the October 1953 issue of this Journal (p. 515), but it isa 
piece of oil propaganda, and not even well timed, since it appears when the 
Anglo-Persian dispute has been happily settled, and when the two countries are 
co-operating to improve conditions in Persia. 

M. Fatemi’s claim to be a faithful recorder of recent history can be judged 
from his picture of Riza Shah as a beloved monarch torn from an appreciative 
people by the Allied invasion. The facts are that by 1941 Riza Shah had long 
out-worn the respect his early actions won for him, and that when he fled the 
country, in the mistaken belief that the Russians intended to arrest him, the 
Persian population almost to a man rejoiced at the departure of a ruler whom 
they would have deposed long before if they had had the courage. M. Fatemi’s 
judgement is illustrated by his contention that the AIOC in its early days should 
have relied not on the Shaikh of Mohammerah and the Bakhtiari for defence and 
assistance, but on the government in Tehran—weeks away and powerless in the - 
remoter provinces. 

The book is published in the United States, and perhaps for that reason 
M. Fatemi represents the British as Ahriman and the Americans as Ormuzd. 
M. Fatemi even gives currency to the tale that the murder in 1926 of the 
American Consul in Tehran, who was so unwise as to try to photograph a fana- 
tical Persian crowd pressing round a supposedly miraculous fountain, was insti- 
gated by ‘the agents of the AIOC’. The author criticizes in the strongest terms 
the Anglo-Russian invasion of Persia in 1941, but sees no connexion between 
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that and the use by the Americans of the route thus opened up for aid to Russia. 
In passages on pages 199 and 221 he laments the arrest by the British of ‘hun- 
dreds of innocent Iranians’. He has perhaps not had time to read Daybreak in 
ran, by Schulze-Holthus (reviewed in the July 1955 issue of this Journal, p. 392), 
which leaves no doubt of the complicity of General Zahedi in the anti-Ally plots, 
but he can hardly have failed to read in the Persian press Kashani’s boasts that 
he was a German agent. M. Fatemi represents the United States Minister in 
Tehran as disapproving of the arrests and sympathizing with the Persians ‘in 
their hours of trials and tribulations’. If this were true it would suggest that 
the Minister was not only disloyal to his allies but badly wrong in his judgement ; 
but perhaps the author is unreliable here as in many other passages. However, 
the author has won the approval of a retired American ambassador who, in the 
preface, describes him as brilliant. 
R. W. BULLARD 


IsRAEL’S EMERGING CONSTITUTION, 1948-51. By Emanuel Rackman. New 
York, Columbia, University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xvi+196 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83?”x54". 24s. $3. 

Dr RACKMAN, who is a Rabbi in New York, has felt the call to write the story of 

part of ‘The Miracle of the Establishment of the State of Israel’. He took for 

subject the emergence of the constitution in the midst of war. He covers the first 
period of Israel’s democratic evolution: the provisional government and the first 
elected parliament (Knesset). Within those limits his treatment is thorough and 
understanding. He describes the many political parties, the divergent views on 
the constitution, the drafts which were prepared, with the contending secular 

and religious outlook, and he analyses the so-called Transit Law which was a 

brief extract from the draft constitution defining the essential authority of the 

President, the executive power, and the legislative power. From that he passes 

to a detailed examination of the Laws passed by the first Knesset and the ad- 

ministrative practices. The religious issue, whether the Law of the State should 
be based on principles of Jewish Law, or remain secular as it was under the 

British Mandate except in matters of personal status, receives special attention. 

The author’s sympathies are clearly with the religious party, but he writes dis- 

passionately and states both sides fairly. He is a master of Hebrew, and so has 

been able to study the original documents, unlike most of the American writers 
on Israel. The one weakness of the book is that, though finished in 1954, it does 
not deal with the development after 1951. And great changes of principle as 
well as detail have occurred in recent years. It is difficult to write about the 
present of Israel. It is dangerous to foretell the near future. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


OnE MAN’s JourNEY. By Leonard Cottrell. London, Robert Hale, 1955. 
x-+263 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 63” 53”. 16s. 


AN unkind critic might allege that this book is not quite amusing enough for the 
general reader, and too superficial and inexpert for the specialist or the learned. 
The charge has, indeed, a measure of truth; nevertheless, the book is harmless, 
pleasant and respectably readable; it gives a fair practical idea of the working 
of Unesco in Middle Eastern countries, contains personal interviews of some 
interest (e.g. Shishakli, p. 155, and Neguib, p. 202), and some pages of popular 
history and archaeology. There are excellent photographs, mostly by the author 
himself. It is regrettable that, since such a book stands or falls largely by its 
up-to-dateness, the journey described took place two years ago. 
S. H. LonGRIGG 
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AFRICA 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL COUNTRIES WITH Par- 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO AFRICA. Ed. by A. Leslie Banks. London, Edward 
Arnold, 1955. xvi+217 pp. Illus. Index. 8?”«5}". 18s. 

Tuis is a full report of the proceedings of a Seminar held in July 1953, under the 

auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation at Gonvilleand Caius College, Cambridge. 

The editor is to be congratulated on a volume which gives a most life-like repro- 

duction of discussions between a distinguished company of economists, geo- 

graphers, anthropologists, educationalists, sociologists, biochemists, medical 
officers, and administrators. 

The spectator from afar has the advantage of seeing the philosopher-kings of 
the modern world engaged, if not in action, at least in the process of thinking 
about what action should be taken. Observing this process is not without its 
humorous side—particularly when concepts remain undefined, and when there 
is much chasing of hares, and conflict over aims and goals of action, not to men- 
tion the means to be used in attaining them. But it is all very good fun and more, 
for the discerning reader will not only pick up much valuable information but 
will get a real sense of the difficulties and problems which face governments and 
people in Africa. 

The discussions included a broad review of the inherent problems and also of 
the objectives and implications of technological development in tropical Africa. 
Sessions were devoted to problems of power and water, of food production, of 
health and welfare, of education, and finally, of possible lines of action. There 
is an excellent index which makes it possible to follow the remarks of each speaker | 
right through the seminar. 

This reviewer found the last discussion on Possible Lines of Action particularly 
revealing. It was largely based on the pleasant assumption that someone would 
put up the money from outside Africa and that all the speakers had to do was to 
address themselves to the priorities involved in spending it. 

It is interesting that several speakers put as their first priority one summed } 
up by Dr Burden as the need to ‘get out of the import-export bank mood... 
to something more modest’. Dr Hargreaves made the same point by saying that 
the ‘money which has to be used in the interests of development should not be 
spent directly on development . . . [but devoted] almost entirely to research— 
research done as far as possible in Africa, but under the aegis of non-African in- 
stitutions of the highest quality’. The point of this suggestion was to avoid the 
danger that when people are given money they tend to spend it largely on an | 
increase in existing services ‘because people on the spot are naturally most im- 
pressed by their own immediate problems’. 

The pressure of immediate problems which arise from the dilemma of all 
change was strikingly epitomized by Professor Gluckman’s quotation of an 
African Chief’s definition of the objective of technological development. The 
Chief said: ‘What Western civilization has done for us is to put a square bed into 
around hut’. The more fundamental problem in Africa is to find ways and means | 
of building something which will replace the hut altogether—and that is a long- 
run task and must be solved by research, thinking, and action in Africa itself. 

S. HERBERT FRANKEL 
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A New DEAL IN East AFricaA. By Philip Mason. London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1955. 37 pp. 83”53". 2s. 

THE Report of the East Africa Royal Commission (the ‘Dow Report’), Cmd 

9475, is a blue book of 482 packed pages with four large coloured maps. Funda- 

mental in its thinking and revolutionary in its approach, it is also a formidable 

document dealing with a great mass of refractory and overlapping material. Mr 

Mason has put us all under an obligation by producing this concise and readable 
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summary of the Report. No one is better qualified than Mr Mason to state the 
case for the Commissioners; he has had the further advantage of attending three 
conferences, at Oxford, at Chatham House, and at the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, where the findings of the Commissioners have been discussed by 
impartial experts. Some of their criticisms are brought forward in his final pages. 

This should be regarded as compulsory reading for all who are interested in 
the social and economic development of tropical Africa. 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


NorTH EASTERN AFRICA. Part 1. Peoples of the Horn of Africa: Somali, Afar, 
and Saho. By I. M. Lewis. Foreword by Daryll Forde. London, Inter- 
national African Institute, 1955. 200 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa. Ed. by Daryll Forde.) 9}”x6}". ats. 


Tus book is one section of an ethnographic survey of Africa which the Inter- 
national African Institute is preparing with the aid of a grant made by the 
Secretary of State under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts on the 
recommendation of the Colonial Social Science Research Council. 

Mr Lewis has evidently collected the information which it contains from 
libraries prior to his departure for Somaliland to carry out investigations in the 
field; but why he did not take all these extracts with him for substantiation or 
correction and then write a more accurate book after a few years of practical 
experience, we do not know. Great pains have clearly been taken by the author 
in collecting his material, and he has compiled a useful bibliography, but the 
results on the whole are very disappointing. 

Not having visited the Horn of Africa, Mr Lewis cannot be expected to know 
which of his authorities are trustworthy nor whether what they describe applies 
to all the Somalilands or only to one tribe. How can he tell us whether what 
Burton saw last century is true today? So much of what is recorded in books on 
the lesser known parts of Africa consists of what the writer was told by an inter- 
preter, who may have been an inaccurate or dishonest stranger. Consequently, 
this book contains much that is misleading. In the foreword it is admitted that 
the existing material is of ‘unequal value’ and of an ‘unsystematic nature’, and 
that the ‘studies cannot claim to be complete or definitive’, but that is not an 
adequate excuse for including statements such as the following when dealing 
with modern Somaliland: ‘Stools are not much used since men prefer to squat 
on the ground supported by their spears’ (p. 83), or ‘when the ver is on the move 
the women carry the family property on their backs while their husbands ride 
on horses, if they have them’ (p. 129). 

Any reader who had not visited these territories might be lead to suppose 
that Burton’s story (on p. 53) of the Midgan putting Somali villages to flight by 
twanging a bow-string, and Ferrand’s description (on p. 75) of the Gadabursi 
horse-men slitting the throats of sleeping elephants with poisoned swords, are 
ordinary occurrences at the present time. 

Many examples can also be found of conditions that may exist in one area 
being set out in a manner which would lead those unfamiliar with the country to 
believe that they are typical of all parts of Somaliland—such as the particulars 
of the Wadads on page 154, the description of ‘tribal territory and water rights’ 
on pages 95 and 96, the re-occupation of old stock pens on page 92, and the 
branding of livestock on page 67. 

The information about agriculture on page 76 is out of date, and on page 68 
Drake Brockman is wrongly thought to be incorrect about camel breeds. 

The exact numbers of the Mijirtein quoted on page 20 must be guess work 
and Okil on page 122 is a careless mistake. The tribe called Gerra in the map at 
the end (which lives astride the Kenya-Ethiopia boundary) is known as Gurre. 

Mr Lewis will await with interest the results of the work now being done at 
Port Durnford (p. 42) by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, and Dr Gervase Mathew, and 
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we ourselves will look forward to a really good book on the Horn of Africa from 
Mr Lewis after he has been there for a long enough period to enable him to assess 


things for himself. 
GERALD REECE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF WEsT AFrica. By J. D. Fage. London, 


, 


Cambridge University Press, 1955. x+209 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. , 


74"X5". 12s. 6d. 
Tuis little book deals not only with the British territories but also the French, 
with some reference to Liberia, and is intended for the general reader. It isa 
clear presentation of existing knowledge and deserves a good reception. One 
feature which must be specially commended is the fifteen maps, most excel- 
lently drawn and printed, which greatly assist the understanding of the text. 


Dr Fage suggests that he may be criticized for giving too much attention to _ 


the ‘colonial’ side of West African history. Not only do we know more about 
‘the influences which have reached West Africa from such places’ as North 
Africa and the Mediterranean (with which Dr Fage deals very clearly and in- 
cisively) and from Western Europe and the Americas but, Dr Fage contends, a 
good knowledge of them ‘is quite essential for a proper understanding of the 
West Africa we see around us today’ (p. ix). After a period in which it has been 
almost fashionable to dismiss the ‘colonial’ as a kind of epiphenomenon, this 


emphasis is as welcome as it is sound. Dr Fage is to be congratulated on a very ' 


useful piece of work. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE RuHopestAn: The Life of Sir Roy Welensky. By Don Taylor. London, | 


Museum Press, 1955. 191 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53?" | 
18s. 


Mr Tay_or’s biography of Roy Welensky is largely taken up by an interpretative | 
account of the protracted negotiations which eventually resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Central African Federation. The author rightly devotes much of } 
his book to this subject, for Welensky was undoubtedly one of the two chief 


architects of this creation. Nevertheless one would like to have heard more of 


the part played by the famous Rhodesian in the vital dispute on the Copper Belt, 
centred around African advancement in the industry. This issue, after all, is 
much more important to race relations in Central Africa than any pious phrases 
about ‘partnership’. 

The account of the Federation manoeuvres, with much personal and back- } 
ground detail, is valuable history. It is clear that the author shares with Welen- 
sky a complete inability to recognize the reasons for African opposition to 
Federation, or the considerations for colonial democratic development which 
caused the British Labour Party to oppose it, or the importance of the new 
African political leadership. A lack of appreciation of this last factor represents 
the most dangerous threat to the success of any genuine racial partnership in 
Central Africa. On occasions Welensky has shown that he recognises the necessity 
of close association with the Africans. This can only succeed if he is prepared 
to recognize equally that African opinion must be represented by political 
leaders, even though in the early stages they may appear to him to be irre- 
sponsible. 

Joun HATCH 


EcoNnoMIC DEVELOPMENT IN RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. By C. H. Thompson 
and H. W. Woodruff. London, Dennis Dobson, 1954. 82” x 52”. 21s. 


THE authors of this book, in their preface, make very modest claims for their 
work. 3 September 1953 marked the beginning of a new chapter in the history 
of Central Africa and this suggested to them that it was ‘a good time to make 
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some study of the past economic history of these territories and to attempt an 
assessment of their present position’. ‘It is hoped’, they write, ‘that this book 
will be of interest to business people and to all whose interest in Central Africa 
has been quickened by the events of 1953—the Federation issue and the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the birth of Rhodes’ (p. 

Actually, these claims are too modest. Although the book avoids detailed 
theoretical economic analysis it is full of pregnant economic observations, and is 
based on very careful economic reasoning derived from first-hand knowledge of 
the territories and on the authors’ wide economic experience. 

After a discussion of the pre-war pattern, the authors devote chapters to 
Implications of Development; The Resources; Government Policy; and to Basic 
Development (i.e. transport and communications, fuel and power, water 
supplies). This is followed by chapters on Agriculture, Mining, and Manu- 
facturing. The two concluding chapters deal with the Finance of Development 
and Some Economic Implications of Federation. 

The Chapter on the Implications of Development is a careful economic 

analysis presented in simple terms, of which the following quotation will serve 
as an example: 
State planners, then, are in some way our modern colonizers and developers and if 
we agree that their attentions are desirable in order to keep more mature economies 
on an even keel and to avoid the worst abuses of unfettered free enterprise we shall 
hardly be surprised to find them occupying this further role. But there is this big 
difference between the two spheres of action to be noted. In the case of the more 
mature economies the planners operate on a machine that is already running. . . . 
They take on a complete machine which has . . . produced some empirical standards 
by which, unless they are rash in the extreme, they will be guided. But the apostles 
of colonial development have to build their machine before they can run it. Their 
task is very much more difficult and the possibility of making mistakes is all the 
greater (pp. 35-6). 

The last chapter contains an extremely valuable discussion of the real bene- 
fits of Federation which debunks many of the facile arguments which have been 
used to support it and shows the advantages which can, in fact, be substantiated. 

The authors also ask the question whether Federation will make the raising 
of the productivity of the African an easier task. They rightly stress that satis- 
factory race relations are essential as a background to that task and that it will 
be in the degree to which Federation assists in their successful establishment that 
its main contribution will be measured. They rightly draw attention to the fact 
that here the Federation is moving out into uncharted waters, but that at the 
same time, one can be more certain about more limited objectives, the realiza- 
tion of which may, indeed, be more important in the immediate future than 
broader, and consequently vaguer, goals. 

This is a most useful book both for the student of African affairs and the 
general reader, and it contains much up-to-date information not readily acces- 
sible elsewhere. 

S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


RUTH AND SERETSE. ‘A Very Disreputable Transaction.’ By John Redfern. 
London, Gollancz, 1955. 224 pp. 8”x5}”". 13s. 6d. 


Tuls is the first clear and comprehensive history of the Seretse Khama case. It 
unashamedly represents the interpretation of a Seretse supporter, and is written 
in a journalistic style by one who has covered the case from the beginning. From 
this record two paramount issues emerge. First, the whole case has been un- 
believably muddled by the Commonwealth Relations Office throughout its seven 
years’ history. Secondly, in spite of all denials and attempts to sidetrack the 
issue, colour prejudice in the form of objections to miscegenation lie at the base 
of the whole history. This applies to both African and European participants. 
Perhaps the most authoritative comment on the present situation comes from 
the letter to the Spectator by Mr Sillery, ex-Resident Commissioner in Bechuana- 
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land, in which he says that both Seretse and Tshekedi should be returned to the 
Bamangwato, and that any difficulties resulting would only require a word from 
Seretse. He adds, ‘From every point of view, the risk is worth while taking, and 
the risk is small’ (p. 224). 

Joun Hatcu 


THE Story OF SouTH AFRICA. By Leo Marquard. London, Faber, 1955. 
251 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9" x5#”". I5s. 

Tuts bird’s-eye view of South Africa’s past and present on the whole admirably 
satisfies the author’s purpose, which he tells us in the preface 

is not ...a full scale history of South Africa, but rather an attempt to trace the 
story of the different peoples that have contributed to the making of modern South 
Africa, to describe the main events in that story and to re-assess some of those 
events. 

It starts with the country’s earliest invaders, the Bushmen, followed by the 
Hottentots. It next proceeds to the arrival of the Dutch under van Riebeeck 
and describes the gradual expansion of the settlement from mere refreshment 
station to fully developed colony by the end of the eighteenth century when the 
English first arrived. The chapters that follow, about two-thirds of the book, 
give a faithful and objective review of the nineteenth century strains and stresses 
of adaptation, first of the Dutch colonists to British rule, and next of the impact 





on numerous fortune-seekers attracted to the country by the discovery of | 


diamonds and gold in the second half of the century, and finally of the causes, 
progress, and results of the Boer War, and the problems faced by the Union from 
its realization in IgIo. 

But the book is not a mere narration of historical facts; it gives interesting 
descriptions of social and economic conditions at various times as well as of 
racial relations and tensions, and provides interesting comparisons of the effects 
of different movements of South African history, and even of these and similar 
happenings in other countries. The chapter on Black and White, followed by 
that on Conflict of Ideas, for example, is an interesting and valuable reflection 
on the historical aspects of the Native problem and both would repay study by 
advocates as well as critics of South African ‘Native policy’. Similarly his 
review of the events that led up to the Boer War are a fair description of those 
sad happenings and the author’s reflections on them as well as on post-Union 
developments provide South Africans of all races, and their critics, with much 
food for thought. 

In summary the book is written in simple, but attractive language and style, 
is lucid in description, correct in historical narrative, and objective in critical 
judgement. 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


THE PROBLEMS OF SouTH AFRICA. By Herbert Tingsten. Trans. from 
the Swedish by Daniel Viklund. London, Gollancz, 1955. 159 pp. Map. 
83” x53”. 12s. 6d. 
AN author writing about a problem may be expected to formulate that problem 
before expressing any opinions; this Professor Tingsten fails to do, even in his final 
chapter from the heading of which the book takes its title; he leaves it to his 
readers to infer what the ‘problem of South Africa’ is. This may not matter 
much in the case of the South African reader, but it is a serious omission where 
the readers of Dagens Nyheter, for whom the book, in the form of articles was 
originally intended, and other foreign readers are concerned. It is all the more 
serious since the author is utterly condemnatory of the White man and his 
government in South Africa. The expressions ‘oppression and exploitation’ 
occur repeatedly throughout the book and nowhere is an attempt made to make 
even a superficial assessment of what the White man has tried to do for the up- 
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lift of the Native. If only the author had compared the lot of the South African 
Natives with the fate of the aborigines in certain other countries he might have 
been less condemnatory of the Whites, in particular the Afrikaners. It is not true 
that ‘the Whites in South Africa have built their wall of compulsion and pre- 
judice against any advance of the oppressed’ (p. 155). Undoubtedly mistakes 
have been made, but the advance of the Native has not been barred; even 
apartheid is considered by its advocates as the best means of advancing Native 
interests. It is not a question of opposition to advancement, but one of method— 
and on this question opinions are bound to differ. The very opening chapter of 
the book gives the impression that the author has not read South African history 
properly, as otherwise he would not describe the Great Trek in the words of a 
South African Native as ‘a gigantic plunder expedition besmirched by the blood 
of innocent natives’ (p. 9). 

Despite this and other, unsaid, criticism the book does contain some valu- 
able lessons and warnings and deserves careful study by every South African 
interested in his country’s outstanding problem. It is written in concise, lucid, 
if journalistic, style and makes easy reading, but it would have had greater 
value had the author shown some sympathetic understanding of the White 
man’s position in the face of a grave problem. 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


AFRICAN CROSSROADS. By Sir Charles Dundas. London, Macmillan, 1955. 
x+243 pp. Illus. 83” 5#”". 18s. 
Ir must be very disheartening for the professional craftsmen when they see ex- 
Governors, with quills still stained with the red ink traditional to their office, 
apparently able to dash off a neat manuscript of reminiscences for a publisher 
in the intervals of relaxation between the gardening seasons. This is a distillation 
from the heart and head of Sir Charles Dundas which reflects not only the varied 
scenes in which his working life was spent (East Africa, Northern Rhodesia, and 
the Bahamas), and the characteristics of the people whom he served so well, but 
also the gentleness of his own character. It is almost a novel, for the excellent 
stories are illustrations of a main theme which is the evolution of colonial ad- 
ministration over the first fifty years of this century. ‘Our African children were 
passing beyond the stage of tutelage and in their adolescence had aspirations. 
We ought not to be either surprised or resentful. We proclaimed the right of 
self-determination, the doctrine of democracy and the principle of human rights, 
and the intelligent ones among the Africans marked and learnt. Now they want 
to practise what we taught, and it is right that they should have the oppor- 
tunity’ (p. 242). The book differs from the many others in certain important 
respects—readability, humanity, and literary style. 
PHILIP BROADBENT 


AFRICAN JOURNEYS. By Fenner Brockway. London, Gollancz, 1955. 225 pp. 
8”x 54". 13s. 6d. 
Mr FENNER Brockway is a charming man; his travel-sketches of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tunisia, and the Sudan, reveal an unfeigned delight in the varieties of 
human nature and a generous sympathy even with his political opponents; but 
generous sympathies are not enough in the profession of politics. In Africa he 
has a simple rule: the underdog, or the one who describes himself as the under- 
dog, is always right. In every country he was welcomed by the leader of the 
opposition and in every country assumed the opposition point of view as a 
starting-point. This apparent naiveté should not distract readers from noticing 
his disturbing comparisons between ‘capitalist exploitation’ as practised in the 
Rhodesias and the different system of the Gezira Scheme in the Sudan. Econo- 
mics is not Mr Brockway’s strong subject but some of his proposals anticipate 
the findings of the East Africa Royal Commission. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 
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SCOPE AND STRUCTURE OF MONEY ECONOMIES IN TROPICAL AFRICA. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York, United Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1055. vii-+52 pp. Tables. 103” x84". 50 cents, 
38. od. Sw. frs. 2. 

Tuls report is a sequel to the study entitled Enlargement of the Exchange Economy 

in Tropical Africa (1954). It discusses exchange activities, especially exports, 

and their effect on the economies, as distinct from subsistence activities. It 
covers seven territories namely, the Belgian Congo, the Gold Coast, Kenya, 

Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Uganda. EB 


THE TRADE OF LAKE Victoria. A Geographical Study. By V. C. R. Ford. 
Kampala, Uganda, East African Institute of Social Research 1955. iv-+66 
pp. Bibliog. (East African Studies, No. 3.) 9}”6”". IIs. 


THE lands around Lake Victoria are among the most densely populated and | 


productive in East Africa. The present study is a detailed historical and geo- 
graphical account of the trade of the region. There is little local trade between 
the various parts of the lake, but there is a substantial external and transit trade, 
The area is divided by the frontiers of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika but since 
1948 there has been the East African Inter-territorial Organization, which has 
unified the transport, customs, and fisheries services. EB 


REVIEW OF Economic ACTIVITY IN AFRICA 1950 TO 1954. Mimeographed. 
Supplement to World Economic Report, 1953-4. New York, United 


Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.0O,, | 


1955. Xli+146 pp. Tables. 10?”x8}". $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6. 
THIS report reviews the growth of investment, output, and exports in Africa 
during the five years 1950-4. It covers the whole of Africa, including the Union 
of South Africa, with the exception of Egypt. On the whole, the picture is of 
steady progress and development. EB 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


ASIA AND AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD: Basic Information Concerning Inde- 
pendent Countries. Ed. by S. L. Poplai. Foreword by A. Appadorai. 
Bombay and Calcutta, Asia Publishing House for the Asian Relations 
Organization, 1955. 218 pp. Tables. 8}”5}”". Rs. 5. 

Tus book is a useful compendium of information about the countries whose re- 
presentatives took part in the Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung in April 1955. 
It begins with a brief statement of the genesis of the Conference and of the pre- 
ceding conferences between the interested States, from the Asian Relations Con- 
ference of 1947 onwards; and after this introduction considers the several coun- 
tries individually, giving a brief statement of the history, constitution, and 
economy of each, with, where available, statistics of production and trade. At 
the end there is some useful documentation. As a handy work of reference, the 
book can be recommended. BRP 


A History oF Inp1a. By J. C. Powell-Price. Edinburgh, Nelson, 1955. 
xv+679 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”6}". 42s. 
THE lack of chronological records in India until the establishment of Turkish 
rule in the thirteenth century precludes anything like a continuous political 
history of the long period of Hindu supremacy, or the assignment of any but 
approximate dates to social and other developments. After an account of early 
Aryan culture as reflected in the Vedas, Mr Powell-Price has skilfully pieced to- 
gether the main sequence of events, with unavoidable gaps, on the evidence of 
inscriptions and coins and occasional Greek or Chinese sources; and describes the 
life, art, literature, and religious movements of different epochs from the rise of 
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Buddhism under the Mauryas to the Brahmanical revival under the Gupta 
empire ‘a golden age of literature and learning’ (p. 76). With the introduction 
of chronological records historical material becomes increasingly abundant. 
During the Turkish, Afghan, and Mughul periods the narrative of wars and 
revolutions, the resilience of the Rajputs, and the ebb and flow of conquests in 
the south, is necessarily very condensed. There are interesting accounts of 
religion from Ramanuja to Kabir, the interaction of Hindu and Muslim ideas 
and the cultivation of literature and the arts culminating in the architectural 
achievements of Shahjahan. About one-third of the book deals with the British 
period from its first beginnings to the eve of the second world war. Mr Powell- 
Price describes the successive steps in the development of the civil administra- 
tion in all its branches, social legislation, and constitutional progress towards 
independence. As regards education he considers that Macaulay’s choice of 
English as the medium for higher studies was inevitable at the time as no Indian 
language was sufficiently advanced for the purpose or generally acceptable. 

This is a useful history for the general reader. It is illustrated and en- 
livened by frequent maps and about 70 handsome photographic plates. 


J. C. WALTON 


INDIA AT A GLANCE: A Comprehensive Reference Book on India. Rev. ed. By 
G. D. Binani and T. V. Rama Rao. Foreword by K. C. Reddy. Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, Orient Longmans, 1954; London, Longmans, Green, 
1955. 1,755 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 11” 9}". 84s. 

THE first edition of this comprehensive reference book on India appeared in 

1953. The present edition has been revised and brought up to date. 

The book is packed with facts and figures on almost every subject one can 
think of connected with India. It covers all departments of government, in- 
cluding the States, and nearly all aspects of economic and social life. It contains 
brief biographies of leading people, a long section on production trends in all the 
various industries, and classified lists of exporters and traders. 

It should prove invaluable as a work of reference for students of Indian 
politics and the Indian economy and for business men, and indeed for all who 
wish to increase their knowledge of this important country. 


F. B. 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


SouTH-EAst ASIA BETWEEN Two Wor ps, By Tibor Mende. London, Turnstile 
Press, 1955. viiit338 pp. Maps. Index. 83” x53". 21s. 


Mr MENDE’s book falls into four parts: in the first three he gives an account of 
his own observation of the present situation in Indonesia, Burma, and Pakistan, 
while in the fourth he states his opinion of current Western policy towards 
South East Asia as a whole. The picture which he draws of the three countries 
examined by him in detail is distinctly depressing, leaving an impression of 
ineffective administration and of social disintegration. It is, however, the fourth 
section of the book which demands most careful consideration. 

The author’s view is that so far the policy of the Western Powers towards 
the newly independent States of South East Asia has been far too negative: it 
has been directed towards countering moves made by the Communists instead of 
towards the development of some positive and constructive approach to the 
problems with which the region is faced. Still worse, policy has, in his judge- 
ment, not been guided by any real understanding of the nature of those prob- 
lems. South East Asia, he holds, is not confronted with a choice between 
Communism on the Russian pattern on the one hand and Democratic Liberalism 
on the other: both are remote from the ways of thought of the peoples con- 
cerned. The ‘two worlds’ between which they live are, on the contrary, the 


Indian world and the Chinese world, and South East Asian peoples must sooner 
I 
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or later choose between these two, whose rival principles he defines (p. 318) as 
‘planning by persuasion’ and ‘planning by force’. The notion that injections of 
foreign aid are an answer to all ills and will lead to the establishment of the free 
society known in, for example, the United States, he rejects as illusory: such a 
state of society has no prospect of emerging in these countries. Economic aid, 
in fact, has so far been based on a misapprehension of the nature of the problem 
and a lack of understanding of the true remedy. 


If the West wishes to save South East Asia from Communist control, it must 


adopt a new approach, instead of trying to re-model the countries of the area 
on a Western pattern. The West must accept the position that South East Asia 
has to choose between the Indian and the Chinese ways of life and, that being so, 
should direct its efforts to supporting the Indian experiment and enabling India 
to prove that its ‘planning by persuasion’ can produce higher living standards 
than can China’s ‘planning by force’. It would, the author argues, be to the 


advantage of the West to adopt this policy even at the cost of some sacrifice of _ 


immediate economic interest and of some cherished ideals of government. 
R. P. 


DILEMMA IN Zurp-Oost-AziE: Een Anthropo-Geografische Interpretatie 


van de Chinese Penetratie in Zuid-Oost-Azié. By H. J. H. Alers. Leiden, 

E. J. Brill, 1955. vii+178 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}”. Fil. 8. 

Tuis is an interesting attempt to interpret the Chinese penetration into South 
East Asia geographically. Migratory movements from the Asian continent in 
the direction of Australia date back to pre-history. The author rejects: the 
theories developed in the past to explain the presence of some ten million 
Chinese in the region and their concentration in its central parts. Geographical 
conditions lead to the contrast between arborescent cultivations in the central and 
rice-growing in the outlying parts. According to Mr Alers psychical and physical 
differences between the autochthonous population and the Chinese give an ex- 
planation of the fact that the latter prefer to settle in the centre. By 1975 
imports of rice from the outlying parts will probably become impossible. On 
a solution of this problem by a predominantly Chinese centre may depend the 
part the Chinese will play in the whole region. It is pointed out that the sago- 
palm may be the answer to this question. Moreover, much depends on whether 
the outer parts can culturally integrate before Chinese influence in the centre 
becomes too strong. 

Reluctantly accepting the intentional omission of all footnotes one feels that 
the bibliography should have listed completely the authors mentioned in the 
text. 

J. VAN LOHUIZEN 


JOURNAL D’UN COMBATTANT VIET-MINH. By Ngo-Van-Chieu. Trans. by 
Jacques Despuech. Paris. Editions du Seuil, 1955. 230 pp. 73” x5¥". 
Frs. 600. 


Tuts book contains the life-story of a young Vietnamese who in 1945 adopted 
the Vietminh cause. The son of an Annamite mandarin, brought up by family 
tradition to respect the French and French culture, he underwent a profound 
emotional disturbance in the years from 1940 to 1945. The collapse of French 
power in 1940 caused the death of his father who, having identified himself with 
French interests, felt no further desire to live; and in 1945 Ngo-Van-Chieu him- 
self, carried away on the wave of revolutionary fervour which swept the country, 
enlisted with the Vietminh, to serve and suffer in the field. The interest of the 
book lies in the picture which it gives of the emotions and motives of a young 
Vietnamese revolutionary, and if the picture be genuine, then the book must be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of revolutionary psycho- 
logy. Unfortunately, some doubt arises about its authenticity. According to the 
translator, Ngo-Van-Chieu handed him a vast mass of undigested papers from 
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which he evolved the present book. There is, therefore, no means of knowing 
how far the book as produced tallies with the opinions originally held by Ngo- 
Van-Chieu: however genuine the desire of the adapter to present a true state- 
ment, the adapting and condensing of a mass of documents of various categories 
must provide ample opportunity for misunderstanding and for misplacing of 
emphasis. The book suffers, too, from the deplorable practice of using direct 
speech in rendering conversations which quite obviously were not recorded in 
direct speech at the time: this always arouses scepticism. As against these con- 
siderations, the translator appears to have an intimate knowledge of the Viet- 
namese and to be in a position to estimate accurately the state of mind of the 
revolutionaries, so that even if only as the view of an informed observer, the 
book is a contribution to our knowledge. 


B. R. P. 


EcoNOMIC CHANGE IN THAILAND SINCE 1850. By James C. Ingram. California, 
Stanford University Press for the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. vii+254 pp. 
Map. Tables, Index. 6}”x9}”". $5. 40s. 


THE book starts by setting out the economic conditions which prevailed in 
Thailand before the treaty with Britain, negotiated in 1855, in the fourth year 
of the reign of King Mongkut, the monarch who initiated the modernization of 
Thailand. Trade was then carried on by barter and in the hands of Chinese who 
were given preferential treatment. Most of the book deals with the development 
of Siamese economy after this treaty, which was a model for further interna- 
tional treaties, came into force. The author deals thoroughly with the cultiva- 
tion and export of rice, the most important crop in a country where 95 per cent 
of the cultivated land is devoted to rice. The area planted increased from 5-8 
million rai in 1850 to 34-6 million rai in 1950 and the volume of rice exports 
from 990,000 piculs in 1857 to 26,290,000 in 1951. The author devotes a chapter 
to the important export commodities of tin, teak, and rubber and another to 
the growth of imports and the consequent decline in domestic industries. 

There are interesting chapters on purely monetary affairs which deal very 
thoroughly with various problems that arose. Dr Ingram is very critical of the 
conservative monetary policy whereby the currency reserve was maintained 
at a level equal to or in excess of the notes in circulation to the prejudice of 
capital development projects. The author was handicapped by unreliable data 
but this book should prove of considerable interest to all who are interested in 
Eastern economics. 


KENNETH LAWSON 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST SINCE Ig00. Thirteenth 
Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations. By G. F. Hudson. 
University of Leeds, 1955. 18 pp. 83”*54”". 6d. 

TuIs is the Thirteenth Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations, 

which Mr Hudson delivered in March 1955. In it his main theme, with which 

there can be no disagreement, is that for Great Britain today European issues 
must always have priority. This was less so in the nineteenth century, when 

Britain’s unchallenged naval supremacy enabled her to remain comparatively 

aloof from Continental quarrels, but it became increasingly the case with the 

tise of German naval power, and is today a paramount consideration. The 

United States, on the other hand, has been traditionally less isolationist in the 

Asian sphere than in the European, and herein, as Mr Hudson well portrays, has 

lain the cause of Anglo-American disagreements over the Far East, especially 

in recent years. 


F. C. JONES 
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CHINA PHOENIX: The Revolution in China. By Peter Townsend. Introduction 
by S. Radhakrishnan. London, Cape, 1955. 406 pp. Map. Index. 5?” x9’. 
25s. 

In his final chapter the author quotes Confucius as asking how you can under- 

stand the future if you do not understand the present. He does not mention 

knowing anything of the past. It would seem appropriate to divide his book into 
two general parts: ‘What I have seen’ and ‘What I have been told’ and one could 
also suggest the British proverb about believing only half of what you see. The 

author believes everything and consequently falls into some error. In part 1, 

where he has seen for himself, he sets out the events immediately precedent to 

the sudden collapse of the Kuomintang, and his descriptions are brilliant. 

Throughout the book one comes across flashes which scintillate, such as his 

description of the measures taken to stabilize currency and prices, and to set out 

equitable wage levels in chaotic circumstances. 

The author’s accounts of urban areas are full of irritating minor and culpable 
major inaccuracies both as to localities and to economic background. Part 8 
on Tientsin and Industrial Organization is a mass of mis-statement and ‘recti- 
fication’ of non-existent faults. He quotes Party Line propaganda interminably. 
The murder of a father by his sons and their wives for threatening to report 
anti-government activities is too crude and too full of obvious errors to stand 
any scrutiny as an ‘entirely true story’ (part 11, ch. 1) and could have been omitted 
with credit to the author and the cause he is clearly espousing. One cannot for- 
bear observing that the arrests, torture, mass hysteria trials, and executions by 
the Kuomintang which the author describes were almost exactly duplicated by 
the Communists themselves. 

The achievements of the Central People’s Government have been so stupen- 
dous that one regrets that a gifted writer such as Mr Townsend did not occupy 
himself more with telling of these than with irrelevant and untrue denigration of 
past rulers whose record, in any case, speaks for itself. 

VICTOR FARMER 


Firty YEARS IN CHINA. The Memoirs of John Leighton Stuart, Missionary and 
Ambassador. Preface by General George C. Marshall. Introduction by Hu 
Shih. New York, Random House, 1954. xx+346 pp. Illus. Index. 
84" x53". $5. 

THE Memoirs of Dr John Leighton Stuart are brimful of human interest and 

sidelights on developments in China over more than fifty years. They also con- 

tribute an invaluable page to the history of China during the critical years of the 
period since the war. General Marshall’s prefatory note records his impressions 
of Dr Stuart’s understanding ‘of Chinese character, history, and political com- 
plications’ and how he proposed to the State Department that he be appointed 

United States Ambassador to China. Dr Hu Shih, perhaps the most notable 

Chinese educationalist in modern times, who served from 1938 to 1942 as Chinese 

Ambassador to the United States, contributes an introduction which has valu- 

able critical features and reflects the Chinese view of United States policy. The 

appendix contains a selection of documents related to the Marshall Mission 

(December 1945-January 1947). A welcome and necessary book to all students 

of Chinese affairs. 

Few men have enjoyed Dr Stuart’s opportunities for study of China at all 
levels from the inside. Born in the mission field where he spent his early child- 
hood till he was eleven years old, he could not have failed to absorb sub-con- 
sciously much of Chinese customs and characteristics just as it would appear 
that the seeds of doubt were sown of the efficacy of missionary work on 
the evangelistic side. But he came to believe strongly in the educational possi- 
bilities. Of his position after he had graduated in the United States, while 
holding an appointment at his old school in Virginia teaching the Classics, he 
writes: 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the aversion I had developed against going to China as 
a missionary. It was not the country so much as what I conceived to be the nature 
of the life and work . . . haranguing crowds of idle curious people in street chapels 
or temple fairs, selling tracts for almost nothing, being regarded with amused or 
angry contempt by the native population, physical discomforts or hardships, etc., no 
chance for intellectual or studious interests, a sort of living death or modern equiva- 
lent for retirement from the world (p. 28). 


However after a great struggle with himself he decided to put his religious beliefs 
to what was for him ‘the ultimate test’ and ‘to be a missionary’ (p. 29). In due 
course he was ordained, married, and returned to China as a member of the 
same mission as his father, the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Space does not permit of reference to Dr Stuart’s reflections and experiences 
as an evangelistic missionary, and during the years he spent teaching in the 
Theological Seminary in Nanking; to the foundation and building up of Yen- 
ching University which should be today as splendid a memorial as the heart of 
man could desire; to his sketches of Personalities on the Chinese Scene; to his 
period of service as United States Ambassador to China, and many other 
experiences and observations on historical events. For the same reason com- 
ment must be withheld on debatable matters from the British and other points 
of view. The great question is what does he think of the outlook for China. And 
on this point Dr Stuart early nails his colours to the mast expressing his con- 
clusion on pages 4 and 5 of his foreword. This is what in some part he says: 
The Communist ideology is alien to China’s political philosophies. The Communist 
practices are violent, indifferent to human rights and oppressive. . . . I cannot be- 
lieve that such a régime in China will last. I have faith that somehow and within a 
not very long time this monstrous evil will have run its course, having been weighed 
and found wanting, will be forced to relax its grip and be gone. 

These are strong words. They have no doubt been considered with all Dr 
Stuart’s conscientious sense of responsibility. They imply that the soul of a 
people can survive the insidious process of Communist indoctrination and the 
terrible purges which have taken place and may yet take place despite Com- 
munist assertions to the contrary. Beside these things ‘the burning of the books’ 
two thousand years ago seems, in relation to the circumstances of those times, 
to sink into insignificance. On the other hand, today there are other and differ- 
ent elements and influences, many of which are referred to by Dr Stuart, which 
cannot be ignored. So what may we conclude? Dare it be recalled in relation to 
the Communist régime in China, as the present reviewer ventured to write of the 
Revolutionaries in 1911, that ‘if, like Pandora, they have liberated a cloud of 
troubles, there also fluttered forth from the fateful box the radiant vision of 
Hope?’ 

P. H. B. KENT 


In Two Cutnas: Memoirs of a Diplomat. By K. M. Panikkar. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1955. 183 pp. Index. 8?” 5”. 12s. 6d. 

TuIs is a notable contribution to the story of the fall of the Kuomintang and the 

rise of the Chinese Communists and will undoubtedly be given authoritative 

status in any serious study of the subject. 

Sardar Panikkar was probably as nearly on the inside track of events as it is 
possible for a non-Chinese to get, and his observing was both shrewd and ob- 
jective, as well as being without malice. His thumbnail sketches of personalities 
are particularly good and only twice does he seem to go beyond a phrase in 
summing up characters; this is in his descriptions of two almost unknown resi- 
dents of Peking, Vincenz Hundsen and William Hempson (pp. 94-6). 

The author views the Chinese with sympathetic and friendly eyes but has 
not been misled by party propaganda. In quoting instances of ‘progress’ he 
demolishes, without offence, some of the more specious claims of the Com- 
munists. 


The reviewer personally regrets that Panikkar could inevitably spare all too 
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little space to what is being done for the encouragement of drama, literature, 
painting, ceramic and hardstone carving, and similar arts, especially the striking 
vividness, though harsh, of some of the newer evolutions in these fields. 
Panikkar sums up splendidly his final impressions at the end of the book and 
quotes tellingly from Abbot’s Expansion of Europe in explanation of the strik- 
ing rise of China to equality among the Powers of the world. 
VICTOR FARMER 


THE JAPANESE AND SUN YAT-SEN. By Marius B. Jansen. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
vili+274 pp. Index. (Harvard Historical Monographs. xxvii. Published 
under the Direction of the Department of History from the Income of the 
Robert Louis Stroock Fund.) 8”x5}". $4. 32s. 

[x this book Mr Jansen gives a fairly detailed account of the relations between 

Sun Yat-sen and the various groups and individuals in Japan to whom he 

turned for help and encouragement. It is a work based on a wide range of 

materials, including much in Japanese, which concentrates its attention more on 
the Japanese than on the Chinese scene. In other words, the reader should not 
expect to find it in any major sense a study of Sun Yat-sen. This is by no means 

to belittle it. The field of Sino-Japanese relations between about 1895 and 1930 

has received remarkably little attention from Western scholars; and Mr Jansen’s 

careful analysis of one aspect of it throws light into some of the obscurer corners. 

Most important, perhaps, is his emphasis on the confusion and inconsistency of 

Japanese policy, for this is to contradict an interpretation which is widely held. 

On the other hand, one would like to see this argument developed further. It is 

admittedly impossible to do so within the limits which the author has set him- 

self, but the later chapters, especially, suffer from the lack of any reliable study 
of Japanese official policies towards China which could serve as a background 
against which to set the details of Sun Yat-sen’s activities. This is not usually 
true of his account of the period before Ig1r, when Sun Yat-sen’s chief enemy 
was the Manchu Government; but with the formation of the Republic and the 
resulting struggle with Yuan Shih-kai, as well as the complications caused by 

Japanese activities in China during the first world war, the story of Sun Yat-sen 

becomes more difficult to follow, and is perhaps less interesting than the events 

which ostensibly serve as background to it. By restricting himself to the earlier 
years Mr Jansen would have avoided this problem, but he would also have 
reduced the value of his book. As it stands, it raises some important questions 
and prompts one to hope that the author will eventually publish more of his 
findings on the history of Sino-Japanese relations in this period. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


NATIONALISM IN JAPAN: An Introductory Historical Analysis. By Delmer M. 
Brown. Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. xi+336 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
gt” x63”. $5. 37s. 6d. 

THE author has undertaken the ambitious task of compressing in one volume a 

serious study of Japanese nationalism from the fifth century to 1952. He has 

been wise enough to add the sub-title, ‘An Introductory Historical Analysis’. 

There is rather too much narrative, not enough analysis, But the historical 

account is, on the whole, sound, fairly well documented, conscientiously pre- 

sented, and therefore of value and interest to Far Eastern specialists. 

There are a few minor errors and misprints, not serious enough to mislead the 
general reader, which can be rectified in a later edition. And it is fair to observe 
that Professor Brown does not plunge quite deep enough into the confused cur- 
rents of nationalism during its most menacing phase, the decade before Pearl 
Harbour. No mention is made, for example, of Yasuoka or of the Toyama family. 
The 26 February Incident (1936) is dismissed in a paragraph that includes the 
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debatable statement that General Mazaki ‘was given an opportunity to state 
the case of the rebels’ (p. 198), Furthermore, it is straining the truth to say 
that Hirota was ‘the leading figure in the Black Dragon Society during the 
1930s’ (p. 266). 

While its appeal is occasionally dimmed by such monstrous words as ‘Em- 
perorism’ and ‘antiforeignism’, the book is good of its kind. For it deals in a 
thoughtful way with a subject of great importance to the modern world. The 
useful bibliography at the end of the book is very commendable, for it is well 
annotated and Japanese characters are included where they are appropriate. 

G. R. STORRY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPAN. By Herschel Webb under the direction of Hugh 
Borton and Douglas W. Overton. New York, Columbia University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. ix+130 pp. Map. 8}”x5}”". 
$2.75. 22s. 

TuIs is a general survey of present-day Japan, prepared under the auspices of 

the Japan Society, New York, for schools, colleges, and the general reader. It 

is made up of a brief introduction listing some of the causes of Japanese— 

American friction and of possible future problems. There then follow chapters 

on Geography and Population, History, Government, Economic Life, Social and 

Cultural Life, Fine Arts, Literature and Religion, with at the end of each a 

short guide to further reading. It is a sound and accurate little survey, which 

imparts a considerable amount of information on all aspects of Japanese life, 
without any loss of proportion or clarity. It is intended primarily for Americans, 
but it can be recommended to anyone just beginning the study of things Japan- 
ese, or desiring some general information about the country. 

F. C. JONES 


HiROSHIMA Diary: The Journal of a Japanese Physician, August 6-September 
30, 1945. By Michihiko Hachiya. Trans. and ed. by Warner Wells. 
London, Gollancz, 1955. 256 pp. 8?”x5}”". 16s. 

Dr WELLs’s object in translating this diary is the familiar one of publicizing the 

horrors of atomic war in order to avoid a fresh one. It is a good cause, but it is 

not well served by his remark that those who were killed and injured in ordinary 
bombing ‘had the comfort of knowing they were being killed by more or less 
familiar and acceptable weapons’ (p. 5), a highly questionable proposition. But 
the diary itself, which was kept by Dr Hachiya, Director of the Hiroshima 

Communications Hospital, has no such ‘arriére pensée’; it is a simply told and 

moving account of what happened to him, to his colleagues, and to the city in 

general, from 6 August, when the atomic bomb fell, until the end of September 

1945. One interesting fact which emerges is that the bomb, with all its horror 

and devastation, did not kill the determination of the people to go on fighting, 

and that, as Dr Hachiya recounts, the Emperor’s surrender broadcast ‘produced 

a greater shock than the bombing of our city’ (p. 99). 

F. C. JONES 


Tue Far East: A History of the Impact of the West on Eastern Asia. 2nd ed. 
By Paul Hibbert Clyde. New York, Prentice-Hall; London, Bailey Bros., 
and Swinfen, 1952. xxvi+942 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 6”. 
$9. 72s. 

Tuis general survey of the effects of Western penetration of the Far East was 

first produced in 1948. The second edition carries the story on to 1952, but also 

contains extensive revisions of the earlier work, and supplementary chapters on 

Confucianism and the Government of China, and Polity, Politicians and Parties 

in Modern Japan. Professor Clyde, of Duke University, has written, as is under- 

standable, chiefly for American university students, and is concerned in the 
main with American activities and policies in the Far East. The forty-two 
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chapters of the book mostly deal with China and Japan; there are two chapters 
on the Philippines and one on South East Asia. 

In general the book fulfils its purpose adequately, although in places the 
narrative is somewhat thin. It is based on sound Western sources and is im- 
partial in tone. The author is critical of European colonial administrations in 
South East Asia, but he realizes that American rule in the Philippines had its 
shortcomings too. ‘With our right hand we often pointed the way to political 
independence; with our left we held the Islands to economic dependence’ (p, 
624). One especially good feature of this book is the large number of useful maps 


and diagrams. F. C. JONEs 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICA’S RISE TO WoRLD PowER, 1898-1954. By Foster Rhea Dulles, 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1955. xviii+314 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. (The New American Nation Series. Ed. by Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard Brandon Morris.) 84” 54”. 30s. 

UNLIKE some authors, Professor Dulles clearly believes that, in contributing a 
volume to a joint undertaking, one should adhere faithfully to the terms laid 
down by the editors. These, in the case of the New American Nation Series, in- 
clude ‘a cautious application of the new techniques of investigation and presenta- 
tion’ and ‘a large-scale effort to achieve a synthesis of new findings with the 
familiar facts’ (editors’ introduction, p. xv). Anything which is said in criticism 
of his survey of the United States role in world affairs since 1898, which—by 
virtue of its subject matter, if not its intrinsic merit—must be regarded as a key 
volume in the series, is therefore in the nature of a judgement on the undertaking 
as a whole. Until one knows more about the other ‘ten or twelve’ volumes— 
which are to ‘explore twentieth-century American history chronologically’— 
it is also something of an interim assessment. 

With due regard to the editorial injunction, Professor Dulles takes care not 
to omit the more important ‘new findings’, and it is his skill in marrying the 
novel with the familiar which lends the book its interest. The operation is per- 
formed to the best advantage in chapter 1, where he re-examines the foreign 
affairs debates of the early nineteenth century to show that the American policy 
of the period was in reality not complete isolation so much as ‘non-entanglement 
in solely European matters and unimpaired freedom in the pursuit of national 
aims and aspirations’ (p. 9). But the technique is again successfully applied 
when he comes to consider the movements of opinion which preceded and the 
events which followed the first world war. Here he draws attention to the atti- 
tude of the Progressives as illustrating the complex forces which shaped the 
American outlook in the pre-1914 period, and he dwells upon the role of Senator 
Borah to explain the circumstances attending the ‘great retreat’ of 1919. By 
a briefer reference to the two remarkably prescient magazine articles which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the younger Henry Cabot Lodge wrote in 1928 he 
later gives a vivid reminder of contemporary misgivings about the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. 

But where Professor Dulles neglects the elusive realities, and possibly hidden 
truths, which lie on the periphery of history the quality of his work degenerates, 
His account of the ‘impact of war’ in the years 1914-17—-when the domestic 
pressures which play upon foreign policy were surely never more apparent—is 
very sketchy, while his chapter on the cold war gives less than the essential facts. 
One can only assume that, in these and possibly other instances, he was warned 
off by his editors, who have earmarked the subject for more detailed treatment 
in other volumes. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume is adequate, but not exhaustive. 
The illustrations are good and the maps excellent. C..C 
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AMERICA AT MID-CENTURY. By André Siegfried. Trans. from the French by 
Margaret Ledésert. London, Cape, 1955. 360 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
8” x53". 16s. 
Few Europeans have a better right to speak of the United States than André 
Siegfried ; and it is worth noting that his first book on America sounded a note of 
certainty, America Comes of Age (1927). By contrast, there are passages in the 
work now under review that, perhaps, blend caution with confidence in America’s 
future. After warning us, in the Old World, to be careful how we use our words 
to describe American things, he warns the Americans in their turn (p. 254) that 
they may make ‘the mistake of believing that the superiority of their standard 
of living gives them a general superiority’. 

The nearest approach to any confident conclusion that he makes is when he 
says (p. 68) that ‘the American nation passed through the youthful stage to a 
certain measure of demographic maturity [‘certain measure’ is a good hedge for 
the European commentator] but it still continues to evolve and with disconcert- 
ing rapidity. It has changed since yesterday, it will be different again to-morrow, 
and these changes bring about corresponding changes in psychological outlook’. 
After giving a speaking likeness of President Roosevelt (i.e. F.D.R.), and an 
illuminating chapter on Henry Ford, he sees ‘the ideal man’ of those United 
States as ‘a man of action rather than a man of thought’. For ‘the American 
will be a highly developed homo faber rather than homo sapiens’ (p. 360). 

A. F. WHYTE 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. 2 vols. By John Francis Bannon. London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. Vol. 1. The Colonial Americas. xii+582 pp. Vol. 1. 
The American Nations. xi+568 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (McGraw- 
Hill Series in History.) 9}” x6”. 47s. each vol. 

Tuis two-volume text-book, which is based upon the somewhat debatable 

premise that the Western Hemisphere is historically a unity, takes in Canada— 

‘the forgotten America’—as well as the twenty-one American republics. It does 

not, however, apart from a mere reference to the 1867 purchase, deal with Alaska, 

which has a history not exactly coterminous with that of United States terri- 
torial expansion. But the explanation may be that Professor Bannon is con- 
cerned with the ‘nations’ rather than with the geographical areas of North and 

South America, although his national approach might perhaps at least have 

justified more adequate mention of the ‘Commonwealth’ of Puerto Rico. 

Whenever it seeks to draw parallels between the historical development of 
the American nations—which is, fortunately, not often—the book is not very 
convincing. But as a narrative of events it is eminently readable, the essential 
facts being tidily assembled and attractively presented. The chapter sub- 
headings, which are well chosen, stand out prominently and help to make the 
book a useful work of reference. The two volumes, which cover the colonial 
period and the history of the American nations since independence respectively, 
can be used separately, each having its own bibliography (of secondary works) 
and index. EC 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT: An Introduction to the History of the American 
People. By Frank Thistlethwaite. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1955. Xiv-+335 pp. Index. 83”x53”. 25s. 

TuHIs is that rare phenomenon, a thoroughly enjoyable introductory history. 

Mr Thistlethwaite is enthusiastic about his subject, while at the same time being 

thoroughly discriminating about it, and his writing conveys both his enthusiasm 

and all the fine shades of his discrimination. The result is a volume which will 
certainly serve those readers for whom it is primarily intended, British university 
students, and which will also give pleasure to a great many other people besides. 

Mr Thistlethwaite’s approach is social and economic. It is not too much to 
say that he has taken the political side of his story for granted wherever possible. 
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He regards the political and constitutional approach as untrustworthy for 
British readers and thinks that the first question to ask and answer is “Why do 
Americans regard themselves as a special sort of people?’ Thus his first chapter 
is on Provincial Society in eighteenth-century America and his last is an en- 
thralling depiction of twentieth-century American civilization. In between is 
told the fascinating story of the evolution of American society and the growth 


of the American economy. 
4 H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE NATURE OF Power: Civilization and Foreign Policy. By Louis J. Halle. 
Introduction by Dean Acheson. London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1955. 
230 pp. 83” 52". 18s. 
In his work as a member of the Policy Planning Staff in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State the author of this book felt ‘that in our current problems the issues 
of success and failure depended less on the “‘tactical’? manoeuvring or the 
statistical analyses and resolutions that inevitably preoccupied us than on the 
basic concepts that could not be clarified for us in the absence of an adequate 
body of theory’ (pp. 20-1). In his practical approach to the problem of pro- 
viding such a ‘body of theory’, Mr Halle starts with a consideration of the 
international environment and the place of the United States in it, follows with 
an analysis of the nature of power, its use and misuse, continues with an assess- 
ment of the nature of the Russian and Communist threat, and concludes with an 
examination of the policies that the United States could and should accordingly 
follow. 

The result is the formulation, not so much of a theory of international 
relations (or even a thorough analysis of ‘the nature of power’—the title of the 
book) as of a body of principles for the conduct of United States foreign policy. 
The failure to complete the more ambitious task finds its compensation in the 
successful achievement of the more modest aim. The heart of Mr Halle'’s 
thought is that ends are determined by the means used for their attainment. 
The end sought by the United States is the preservation of the liberal, tolerant, 
individualistic civilization of the West, and the means used must therefore 
themselves be liberal and tolerant of diversity. ‘The basis on which diversity 
is to be tolerated, according to our traditional philosophy, is the appreciation of 
mankind’s universal fallibility, from which none of us is exempt. If we seea 
common problem one way and our allies see it another way we must not deal 
with them on the premise that right and wrong are settled by our own judge- 
ment, and that they must therefore acknowledge their error or stand convicted 
of wilful perversity’ (p. 216). This and other similarly liberal and wise conclu- 
sions are supported by much exact and penetrative thinking and illustration, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr Halle’s book will reach a wide public both in the 


United States and elsewhere. P. A. Revnouns 


THE PoLiTicAL ECONOMY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN Poticy: Its Concepts, 
Strategy, and Limits. Report of a Study Group Sponsored by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and the National Planning Association. Foreword by 
William Y. Elliott. New York, Henry Holt, 1955. xv-+414 pp. Index. 
81"+5}”". $6. 

THE nations of the West are confronted with three fundamental challenges: that 

of Communist imperialism; that of the as yet uncommitted nations of Africa, 

Asia, and Latin America; and that of their own internal problems. In con- 

sequence of the total character of contemporary diplomacy, economic policy is 

an integral part of foreign policy. The first part of this book is a diagnosis of the 
present state of the international economy. It deals with the dependence of 

Western Europe on foreign trade, with the inadequate growth of agricultural 

production in the non-Soviet world, with the competitive superiority of 

American industry and the consequent dollar problem of Western Europe. It 
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also analyses the problems arising from the social and economic transformation 
of the underdeveloped areas and examines the requirements for a balanced 
growth of their industry and agriculture. 

The second part is devoted to prescription. Comparing theory and past 
practice of foreign policy-making, it outlines the criteria for a successful 
American foreign economic policy. It emphasizes the American role in the 
organization of the Western community and urges the importance of improving 
the quality of American leadership. Aiming at the integration of the free world 
it advocates wider trade and payments arrangements, including European poli- 
tical and economic union. It insists above all upon the maintenance of stability 
within the American economy, suggesting that if the United States fails to vouch- 
safe a desirable rate of growth, there is not much use in discussing foreign 
economic policies. In this connexion it recommends changes in organization and 
administration in order to improve American policy-making. 

Drawing upon the proposals contained in the post-war reports of many 
official committees and commissions (i.e. Colmer, Herter, Paley, Bell, and Ran- 
dall), this well-written book provides an extremely useful synthesis of responsible 
American thinking on world affairs. AG 

H. C. HILLMANN 


FoREIGN POLICY AND Party Potitics: Pearl Harbor to Korea. By H. Bradford 
Westerfield. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. x-+448 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”". $6. 48s. 

Mr WESTERFIELD’s book is a useful contribution to our understanding of how 

Congress works and how American foreign policy is made. His particular interest 

isin the phenomenon of ‘bipartisanship’, the working out and acceptance by 

both parties of a common foreign policy, such as reached its floruit in the United 

States between 1945 and 1950. Though in form a normative study, arriving at 

recommendations in favour of only a modified and, as it were, ad homines form 

of bipartisanship, the bulk of Mr Westerfield’s book is historical and its main 
value lies in its careful analysis of recent differences between—and especially 
within—the parties. There is a careful examination of voting in House and 

Senate, a very illuminating analysis of the machinery of party leadership and 

control in Congress, and a fresh, detached and critical history of the relationship 

between party politics and the actual working of American policy between 1943 

and 1950. The chapters on The China Tangle are particularly worth reading. 

: H. G,. NICHOLAS 


A ForEIGN Economic Policy FOR THE UNITED StaTEs. By Clarence B. Ran- 
dall. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1954; London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1955. 83 pp. (Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) 
83" 53". $1.95. 15s. 

Tuts book consists of three lectures delivered by the author under the auspices 

of the Walgreen Foundation at the University of Chicago. It calls for a bold 

foreign economic policy of the United States to achieve two ends: one the im- 

plementation of an American programme for national security and the other the 

creation of a steadily developing volume of world trade for the support of the 

United States economy. It outlines the conditions which must be fulfilled to 

achieve these objectives and recommends that progress towards convertible 

currencies and liberalization of trade should be speeded up. H.C.H 


AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC AGE. By Colonel George C. Reinhardt. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. ix+236 pp. Index. 
83" x53". $3.75. 

TuIs is the work of a soldier who has turned his attention to the study of inter- 

national affairs and brought to the subject all the clarity of thought as well as 

other habits of mind acquired in his profession. In the field of international 
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relations he can see nothing but the duel between the United States, aided by her 
allies, and the Soviet Union. The great Powers of Asia, curiously enough, are 
virtually ignored. 

The object of the United States as he sees it should be to make ‘a meaningful 
settlement which does not sanction the illegal expansion of Communist 1939- 
vintage frontiers’ (p. 135) and to do this without unleashing the thermonuclear 


war. The first essential, he admits, is to gain the confidence of allies and neutrals | 


by tactful generosity (of the problems here involved he shows himself well aware) 
and by proving by example the superiority of the free way of life. He would hope 
thus to place Russia ‘in so unfavourable a position economically, psychologically, 
and politically, that resort to total military force is unnecessary’ (p. 139). In 
addition, however, he suggests that a strong area of American military strength 
should be established in the Middle East. The free world would then be ina 
position to negotiate from strength, and ‘the hour arrives to negotiate the with- 
drawal of the Red Army to new borders’ (p. 211). What should be done if the 
Kremlin still refused to evacuate its East European glacis the author does not 
say. 

The book is not entirely naive: the author shows, for example, a humble and 
intelligent appreciation of the difficulties of American relations with her Westem 
allies and with the peoples of the Far East. But the pictures which he draws of 
East European and Russian peoples longing to throw off the yoke of tyranny and 
embrace Western Democracy, and of the Communist leaders as a homogeneous 
and brilliantly intelligent group aiming inexorably at world conquest, are not 
premises on which any very sound conclusions can be based. 


M. E. Howarp 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. Foreword 
by Clinton Rossiter, Joseph M. Snee, S.J., and Arthur E. Sutherland. New 
York City, The Fund for the Republic, 1955. xiii+474 pp. 11}” x 82. $5. 

TuIs bibliography has been published by the Fund for the Republic as part of 

their plan to encourage a serious and accurate study of Communism in the 

United States and so to further their main objective, the preservation of the 

freedom of the individual. Both books and articles in periodicals are included 

for the period from the birth of the first American Communist Party in 1919 to 

1952 with a few entries for later years. Official documents are omitted as they 

can be found in the companion volume entitled Digest of the Public Record of 

Communism in the United States. The first section is an annotated list arranged 

in author order to which one is advised to refer from the following subject index 

where no annotations are made. This procedure is justified by the fact that 
several entries may be made in the subject index for one book. The appendixes 
are useful guides to the antecedents of organized Communism, to Communist 
theory, and to the location in American libraries of files of periodicals and 
microfilm records of Communist trials. The short reading list intended for the 
busy man would probably serve its purpose better if published as a pamphlet. 
DoroTHY HAMERTON 


THE HYDROGEN Bons: The Men, The Menace, the Mechanism. By James R. 
Shepley and Clay Blair, Jr. New York, David McKay, 1954. viii+244 
pp. Index. 8}”x53”. $3. 

THE authors of this book, two members of the Time magazine staff, claim to have 

laid bare the story of how the development of thermonuclear weapons in the 

United States was seriously delayed by Dr J. Robert Oppenheimer and a host 

other American scientists, not excluding the staff of the weapons laboratory a 

Los Alamos itself. The charge against them is not so much one of direct dis 

loyalty as of emotional and confused thinking, and a ‘wooliness’ that extendel 

to being ‘soft’ on the issue of employing Communists in secret work. The hen 
of the book is Dr Edward Teller. Dr Teller, the book suggests, after winning tht 
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support of Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss (now Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission), was able to develop his ideas unhampered at a second weapons 
laboratory built specially for him at Livermore. From Livermore came the ideas 
and the stimulus that finally goaded Los Alamos into fulfilling its proper 
functions. 

The book has provoked a violent storm of denials and protests from almost 
all the scientists and others who have been concerned with the bomb project 
and are thus in a position to know the facts. Foremost among them is Mr 
Gordon Dean, a former chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. He calls 
it ‘vicious’ and ‘untrue’. Dr Enrico Fermi, the inventor of the atomic pile, de- 
clared ‘the implication that my friend Edward Teller alone would have produced 
the H-bomb is wholly unwarranted and sheer nonsense’, Dr Henry De Wolf 
Smyth (of the Smyth Report), Dr I. I. Rabi, Dr Hans Bethe, and Dr Carson 
Mark all add their condemnation. In face of this criticism, only the most in- 
cautious reader will turn to this book to learn about the inner history of the 
bomb project: but one may, none the less, learn much about how political war- 
fare is conducted in the contemporary United States. 


H. R. ALLAN 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE. By Alva Myrdal and 
others. The Florina Lasker Lectures delivered at Columbia University 
under the Sponsorship of the New York School of Social Work, March and 
April, 1953. Introduction by Eveline M. Burns. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii-+-10g pp. 
8}"x 5h". $2. 16s. 


THE names of the three experts appointed to give the Florina Lasker Lectures 
for 1954 command respect. The topic was one of burning interest: ‘How far is 
American social work a uniquely American phenomenon? How much of 
American theory and professional skill is in fact exportable? How far do we, 
and can we, equip foreign personnel to contribute fruitfully to the solution of 
the social problems posed by their own countries?’ (p. xi). 

The technique, and the language, of the American Schools of Social Science 
are indeed far removed from our own, and a reviewer cannot refrain from 
observing that American social students seem at times to be making discoveries 
which were made long since by European administrators in the hard way. It is 
useful that Dr Alva Myrdal should admit the ‘astonishing fact that there does 
not exist an international science of social policy’ (p. 51). The last word is with 
Mr Dean Rusk who wisely pleads for ‘a dash of humility as a necessary in- 
gredient of greatness’ (p. 107). 


C. E. CARRINGTON 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. Technical Assistance Mission. 
No. 77. Paris, OEEC, 1955. 143 pp. Diagram. Tables. Index. 9}” x6”. 
10s. $1.50. Frs. 500. 

In 1951 a mission of statisticians from eleven OEEC countries visited the 
United States for six weeks to study the American industrial census system. 
They found that the government and business men alike seem to have an 
insatiable appetite for complete, accurate, and timely economic statistics for use 
in forecasting trends and planning developments. The government needs com- 
prehensive information to enable it to prevent wide business fluctuations and to 
ensure orderly long-term growth of the economy. Business men recognize that 
teliable detailed economic information may mean for them the difference 
between success and failure in their highly competitive conditions. 

Included in the organization for the compilation of industrial statistics in the 
United States is a Co-ordinator of International Statistics. Some variations of 
United States practice from the International Standard Industrial Classification 
are noted by the mission. They also refer to the strong preference in the United 
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States for the gathering of statistics by a multiplicity of agencies instead of bya 
Central Statistical Agency, the merits claimed for the former being greater 
economy, accuracy, flexibility, and speed. 

In the light of the mission’s investigations stress is laid upon the need in the 
various countries for relatively complete industrial basic statistics obtained 
through censuses at regular intervals. The mission also emphasize the necessity 
for more international study of methods, with a view to establishing greater 
international comparability, and they recommend the setting up of an OEEC 
working party on industrial statistics. 

J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


LATIN AMERICA 


ENCYCLOPEDIE DE L’AMERIQUE LATINE. Politique, Economique, Culturelle. 
Preface by Edouard Bonnefous. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1954. 628 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 93”6}". Frs. 2,000. 


In France the tradition of the Encyclopedists is not dead; this handy com- 
pendium of facts about Latin America is the sort of work that explains 
why the French people as a whole so often have more general knowledge 
of the world than is to be found among the people of the United States or the 
United Kingdom. The aim as defined by Professor Edouard Bonnefous: 
‘,.. combler une lacune et rassembler ce que l’on ne pourrait trouver ailleurs 
sans de longues et minutieuses recherches’ (p. 8) has been admirably accom- 
plished. There are perhaps two adverse criticisms that could be made: the fact 
that there are so many different contributors results in an uneven balance as to 
the importance and emphasis given to each subject and country, and the lack of 
any general assessment of the dynamic of the area. There is a good deal of 
valuable information about what has been and what is, but little indication of 
the speed and direction of Latin American development. The encyclopedia 
would benefit from a firmer editorial hand and from a summarizing postscript 
drawing the various threads together. The work is divided into two parts; the 
first deals with the geography, history, politics, economy, and culture of Latin 
America and the second consists of a series of area and country studies.. The 
bibliographies, which follow each chapter, are barely adequate, and the infre- 
quent appearance of British works and high proportion of French titles suggests 
insufficient contacts between French and British students of Latin America. 
The book will clearly become a standard work; new editions may well eradicate 
the deficiencies cf the present volume; but as it stands it already constitutes an 
invaluable book for reference. 
J. A. CAMACHO 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA. New York, United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. vii+164 pp. 
Tables. 10?” 83". $1.75. 12s. 6d. Sw. frs. 7. 

Tuis is an excellent and valuable publication. A summary of this nature has been 

long overdue. If it has drawn heavily on figures previously published by other 

United Nations agencies, this is not to be wondered at. Those working in the 

field of Latin American economics and financial affairs are familiar with diver- 

gent estimates and the difficulty of reconciling figures from secondary sources. 

Too often original sources are difficult to tap and even more difficult to assess as 

to accuracy. The authority under which the study is published imposes an un- 

exciting objectivity which makes for dull reading, but compels the reader to 
draw his own conclusions, and thereby enhances the value of the work for the 
specialist. 

If a criticism is to be made it is of those statistics which might well have been 
more up to date. Thus table 8 (p. 52) gives details of foreign capital registered in 

Brazil according to the Banco do Brasil Relatorio de 1950; a more up to date 
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table could have been taken from the Relatorio de 1951. Even less justifiable is 
the table of International Bank Loans to Latin America (table x1x, p. 161), 
taken from the Bank’s Sixth Annual Report (1953). Much more recent figures 
could have been taken from the International Financial Statistics, published 
monthly by the same agency. (Nor is it helpful to cite only net figures; the gross 
authorized loans, less cancellations, provide useful information.) 

An example of conflicting figures is to be found in table ro (p. 63) taken from 
an article by Professor Fred J. Rippy. United States investments in manu- 
facturing in Chile are estimated respectively as US$28 and US$z29 million for 
1943 and 1950; the Banco Central de Chile figures for 1948 show a total foreign 
investment in manufacturing industry of US$29 million, of which only US $15.3 
is from the United States (Inversiones Exteriores en Chile en 1948, Santiago 
1950, p. 23). 

: But these are minor blemishes in a book which no student of Latin American 
affairs can afford to be without. 


J. A. CAMACHO 


BrazIL: People and Institutions. Rev. ed. By T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954. xxli+704 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}”x6}". $7.50. 

Mr Lynn Smitu’s study of Brazil is already well known to students of Latin 

America in the United Kingdom. The first edition rapidly won recognition and 

established itself as a standard work. In those aspects it touches on, it is 

thorough, painstaking, and accurate. Few better books could be cited for an 
understanding of Brazilian social and political institutions, traditions, and 
customs, though more could be said about how they are changing and why. The 
new material that has been incorporated in this revised edition is of the same 
high standard that can be confidently expected from this author. But it must 
beremembered that he is primarily a sociologist and, the reader is left to suppose, 
in no way an economist. Economic developments and problems are having a 
profound effect upon the structure of Brazil and it must be regretted that this 
aspect is hardly considered; nor is there any real attempt to assess the natural 
wealth of the country and the obstacles to economic development that are being 
encountered, while commercial, industrial, and financial institutions are wholly 
ignored. Because of this, in spite of the high level of scholarship and accurate 
observation displayed, the book does not constitute a complete introduction to 

Brazil and Mr Lynn Smith perhaps overstates his purpose when he says in his 

introduction that: ‘This book is a comprehensive study of Brazil’s people and 

institutions’ (p. 3). Nevertheless there is no better sociological study of Brazil 
and this volume is indispensable to any serious student of the country. The 
bibliography is admirable and the index valuable. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


GENERAL 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS IN ENGLISH OF ARNOLD TOYNBEE IQI0—-1954. 
Compiled by Monica Popper. Mimeographed. London and New York. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. ili+59 pp. 10}”x8}”". 
5s. $1. 

TxHE bibliography of most great scholars is a record of small pieces of exact 

learning, which may or may not have been built together into a major work. 

The bulk of the articles listed here is publicistic, being adumbrations or echoes of 

themes whose full treatment is in the Survey of International Affairs or the 

Study of History. It becomes clear how much more these major works are than 

the sum of the minor ones. Miss Popper has provided the indispensable ground- 

work for a study of Dr Toynbee, and a corrective against the ascription to him 

(likely to be a critical problem of some complexity in future ages) of works by 

other members of his family (e.g. the attribution to him of an article by Professor 
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J. M. C. Toynbee in Mme Yourcenar, Memoirs of Hadrian, p. 211). Miss Popper 
excludes translations and contributions to newspapers ; with these exceptions her 
bibliography is exhaustive and very well arranged. There are five indexes: of 
titles, collaborators, conferences, and institutions, and periodicals. If, as it 
much deserves, this bibliography goes into print, it is desirable to give Dr 
Toynbee’s second name (or initial) in the title: he himself has always used it on 
his title-pages, and it distinguishes him clearly from his uncle. And it would be 
worth adding: ‘Alexander and Hellenism’, by A. J. T. and F. S. Marvin, in The 
Evolution of World-Peace, essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marv.n (1921). 
MARTIN WIGHT 


THE WorLD OF LEARNING. 6th ed. London, Europa Publications, 1955. 
xii+1,026 pp. 10” 8”. 100s. 
THERE probably exists no more comprehensive guide to educational, scientific, 
and cultural institutions throughout the world than The World of Learning. It is, 
therefore, an essential work of reference for all libraries and research institutes, 
For their information the editors are obviously dependent on the co-operation 
of the contributors and their claim is that they, like Montaigne, have made a 
posy of other men’s flowers and only the string that binds them is their own, 
It is this string that one must criticize once again. Each year small improve- 
ments are made but by the sixth edition we have a right to expect a full and 
accurate index. To give only one example, under the London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science we are referred to page 382 with no indication that its 
library, the British Library of Political and Economic Science, is to be found on 
page 351. In an index of institutions nine columns of entries under the word 
‘institute’ are of doubtful value. 
DoroTHy HAMERTON 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK AND STATESMAN’S WHO’s WHO 1955. Intro- 
duction by Sir Stanley Unwin. Edited by L. G. Pine. London, Burke's 
Perrage Ltd., 1955. xxiv+1,319 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 10” x7}’. 
168s. 

Tuis is an excellent reference book for all libraries and offices who want a maxi- 

mum of accurate information on international affairs in one well-produced 

volume. The editor has wisely decided to omit the diplomatic list from this new 
edition for it would need to appear at much more frequent intervals in order to 
be up to date. The space gained has enabled the international organizations and 
biography sections to be enlarged. Users are particularly advised to read the 
editor’s preface which forestalls criticisms by stating the difficulties which were 
encountered in collecting information. It would be useful if, in future editions, 
the date of going to press were given. 

DorotHy HAMERTON 


INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO STUDY CENTERS ON CIVILIZATIONS AND THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS. Introduction by Pierre Wigny. Brussels, International 
Institute of Differing Civilizations; London, E. S. Tew, Esq., gt Lyndhurst 
Gardens, Finchley, N.3, 1955. 156 pp. 9”x6}”". IIs. 

M. PIERRE WIcny, Secretary General of the International Institute of Differing 

Civilizations in Brussels, explains the purpose of this Guide in an informative 

introduction. Although this first issue is accepted as incomplete, largely owing 

to lack of collaboration in sending documentation, information on some 100 

institutions is given, in each case the date of foundation, principal officer, objects, 

periodical publications, and other publications since 1945, being included. The 
work of bringing together the names of institutions concerned with the study of 
civilizations should usefully fulfil the double purpose of facilitating co-operation 
between the institutions themselves and of informing others of the resources for 
research which they have to offer. c 
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Ulster under 
Home Rule 


A STUDY OF THE POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Edited by T. WILSON 


With an Introduction by 
SIR DAVID LINDSAY KEIR 


This discussion includes a brief historical 
survey that helps to explain why the 
majority of the people of the six counties 
have been unsympathetic to Irish repub- 
licanism and anxious to maintain the 
British connexion. It describes the Con- 
stitution and how government is divided 
between Westminster and Belfast. It also 
considers the use Ulster has made of its 
regional autonomy, and whether the ex- 
periment has been a success. 


2Is. net 


Documents on 
Germany under 
Occupation 


1945-54 
Selected and Edited by 
BEATE RUHM VON OPPEN 


The occupation of Germany after the 
Second World War represents a unique 
experiment in international relations. 
The estrangement of the Allies may ac- 
count for the fact that there has not been 
any presentation in English of the docu- 
mentary material of both East and West. 
This volume is the only English collec- 
tion of documents which includes the 
Eastern Zone and covers the whole period 
of occupation. 


63s. net 
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International 
Atomic Policy 


ADMIRAL ELIS BIORKLUND 


A general survey of the whole problem. 
Admiral Biorklund traces the development 
of the atom and hydrogen bombs and the 
history of international atomic policy, 
assesses the supplies of atomic material, 
and ends with practical suggestions for 
ending the present deadlock. | about 15s. 


China Under 
Communism 


RICHARD L. WALKER 


A documented study of the workings of the 
despotism that has ruled China for the past 
five years. It shows how the traditional 
Chinese civilisation is giving way to the 
Soviet system. Illustrated, about 25s, 


Kwame 
Nkrumah 


His Rise to Power 


BANKOLE TIMOTHY 


Traces Nkrumah’s career from his child- 
hood in the Gold Coast to the battle for 
independence that he fought and won. 
Bankole Timothy is known both in his own 
country and in England as a shrewd and 
vivid reporter of the West African scene. 
Illustrated, 16s. 
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ORGANIZING FOR PEACE 


International Organization in World Affairs 
By DANIEL S. CHEEVER 

and H. FIELD HAVILAND, JR. 

Net £3 2s.0d. Post paid 


International organizations abound in the world today and give rise to 
endless controversy. Are they mere ineffectual window-dressing, or are 
they the immediate and only answer to all our problems? 

This book makes a dispassionate examination of international organiza- 
tions as they exist in the world today. How do they function? Why do 
they differ in structure? What makes them wax and wane? Every aspect 
is covered—ideological, legal, economic, social—and special attention is 
directed to regional organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The World Community in Transition 
By N. D. PALMER and H. C. PERKINS 
Net £3 2s. 0d. Post paid 


**‘For better or for worse,” the world is upon us now as never before. 
Thoughtful attention to the problems of international life has become 
mandatory for our security and welfare, perhaps even for our survival. In 
this age of the atomic bomb and the ‘‘cold war’’ questions of war and 
peace have assumed a new urgency in the minds of people everywhere. It 
is against a background so described in the opening sentences that the 
authors address themselves to political problems which must weigh 
heavily upon every thoughtful observer of the present world situation.’— 
Law Times. 


THE COMMUNIST THEORY OF LAW 
By Han KELSEN Net £2 6s. 3d. Post paid 


The Communist Theory of Law examines the Communist doctrine that the 
law is an ideological superstructure with the relationships of economic 
production as its real basis. The study points up the contradictions 
implied in this doctrine and the related tendency to make a Communist 
political instrument out of the science of law. 

This superlative critique of Marxian principles of jurisprudence offers 
analysis of the legal theories of outstanding Soviet writers such as Lenin, 
Stuchka, Reisner, Pashukanis, Stalin, Vishinsky, Strogovich and others. 
A special chapter is devoted to the Soviet theory of international law 
presented by Korovin and Krylov. 
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